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PREFACE. 


TRE preſent Publication was originally intended as 

only a ſupplement to thoſe leſſons in which the author 

was formerly concerned, and which he found not nu- 

merous enough for his advanced claſſes ; but, obſerving 

the materials ſwell to an unexpected fize, he formed the 
reſolution of making it an entirely diſtin work, which 

might be uſed either ſingly, or in conjunction with the 
other, 

The plan of it, he preſumes, will appear new, and 
many of the rules and remarks origmal. Several 
of the ideas, indeed, are borrowed from Blair, Walker, 
Fordyce, and other eminent writers on eloquence ; 
but he choſe rather to expreſs them in his own language, 
than either to lumber the margin, or enlarge the work 
with numerous quotations. 

To unite the principles of elocution with apt and co- 
pious exerciſes,—to comprize the eſſential rules of rhe- 
toric, in a clear, conciſe, and practical ſyſtem,—to dif- 


fuſe a taſte for correct reading and graceful delivery, 


and to remove obſtructions to en eaſy, expeditions, and 
general acquiſition of eloquence,—are the important 
ends the work was formed to accompliſh ; but its de- 
gree of adaptation to theſe ends, and its conſequent ſuc- 
ceſs, muſt be left to the flow decifion of time, or the 
ſpeedier judgement of a penetrating public. 
Something of this nature, however, appeared to be 
wanted for making complete Engliſh ſcholors ; for tho? 
nothing can be equal to living example and iuſtt uction, 
the obſervations which maſtecs , occatonally make, du- 
ring the ſhort period uſually allotted to the ſtudy of elo- 
cution, are often unconnected, end apt to be * ; 
but a portable monitor being always at hand; ſuggeſts 
uſeful information whenever its aſiſtance is needed. 
giddy and the thoughtleſs may be incapable of reaping 


much benefit from it; but the ſtudious and intelligent, 
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it is hoped, for whoſe uſe it was chiefly deſigned, and 
who eagerly embrace all means of improvement, will 
favour it with an attentive peruſal, and find it entitled 
to a ſhire of their regard. The original matter, indeed, 
appears in a much more abridged ſtate than was at firlt 
intended, but a copious illuſtration of the ſeveral ſub- 
jects would have occupied too large a department of the 
book, and conciſe hints were thought ſufficient for the 
purpoſes of genius, and the guidance of deliberate re- 
flection. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, that moſt of the 
extracts are new, taken from works which are very 
little known, and equal in merit to any that appear ia 
other compilations; but the author has been particularly 
careful to exclude every piece, whatever merit it might 
otherwiſe polleſs, which ſeemed mimical to morality, or 
unfrigndly to genuine religion; If, upon more mature 
conſideration, however, he finds y - 


But © one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which dying he would with to. blot,” 


he reſolves to expunge it, if Providence ſhall preſerve 
him to ſee another edition. | 

It contains, among other valuable articles, illuſtrious 
examples of filial and fraternal affection; of piety, pru- 
dence, and benevolence ;' of virtue, happineſs, and indu- 
ſtry ; interęſſing deſcriptions of character and conduct, 
of nature and art, of proſperous and adverſe circum- 
ſtances ; of the enjoyments of innocence, and the miſe. 
ries which flow from vicious indulgences important 
iſtructions, concerning public deportment and private 
demeanour ; perſonal, relative, and religions duties ; the 
purſuits of the active, and the employments of the ſeden- 
tary ;— valuable ſpecimens of pulpit, judicial, popular, and 
dramatic eloquence ;—many elegant poems on intereſting 
ſubjects, all calculated to promote morality, ſcience, and 
refinement ; to ameliorate the temper, accompliſh the 
character, and inſpire Teer of undiſſembled phi- 
lanthrophy. 8 4 0 
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| HE general principles of a good elocution, are a juſt ma- 
nagement of the voice, expreſſive variations of counte- 
nance, and graceful attitudes of body : and its eſſential quali- 
ties are a correct pronunciation, a diſtinct utterance, a judi- 
cious employment of pauſes, emphaſis, and infleQions,-and a 
prompt adaptation of tones, looks, and geſtures, to the various 
paſſions, ſentiments, and figures of ſpeech, which enrich, adorn, 
and diverſify a popular oration, - | 
Pronunciation among the ancients, comprehended all that be- 
longed to delivery; bur the moderns more commonly reſtrict 
it to the juſt ſounding of words. The vaſt variety of ſounds 
which the yowels and diphthongs take in different words, ren- 
ders it extremely difficult tor foreigners, and even for many na- 
tives of Britain, to acquire a correct pronunciation, It is in- 
diſpenſtbly requiſite, therefore, for all who wiſh to be complete 
maſters of Octhoepy, to make themſelves acquainted with the 
founds of all the letters, but eſpecially of the vowels and dipu- 
thongs,—to ſelect a ſufficient number of words for exempliiy- 
ing theſe ſounds,—to arrange thoſe in which they are moſt a 
to err in diſtinct claſſes,—to zeiterate the reading of them, till 
they have fixed their pronunciation indelibly on their minds, 
to make theſe the criterion, when other means are abſent, for 
judging of all others about which they are apt to hefitate,—and 
the analogy of ſound, which is evidently diſcernible in the Eng- 
liſh language, will, in. moſt caſes, lead them to determine } 
ly. It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that the analogy is far trom 
being ſo regular as to render it an unerring guide, but ſtill it is 
of great utility in aſcertaining the pronunciation of ſuch words 
as would otherwiſe remain doubtful. There are ſeveral other 
methods of acquiring 2 juſt pronunciation, which the ſtudent 
may practiſe with advantage ; a few of which I ſhall take the 
liberty to ſuggeſt. When he reads alone, he ſhould never paſs 
over a word about which he is uncertain, without uſing all the 
means in his power to attain the knowledge of it; and when 
theſe fail, he ould mark it down, till he find an opportunity 


of employing others, He ſhould read often in the preſence of - 


roper judges, and beg they will take the trouble of correct ing 
bs errors; even leſs competent judges, and worſe readers than 
himſelf, may be able at times to detect blunders, ſuggeſt ſome 
uſeſul tints, and put him right with regard to parti words, 
He may alſo appfopriate a {mall portion of his time to the read. 
ing of lome dictionary 3 the words are correctly accent- 
ed, and their pronunciation clearly exhibited. Though thoſe 
of Scott, Sheridan, and othets, are good, I prefer Walker's to all 


I have ſeen; becauſe, when he differs from others, he generally 


gives good reaſons for it; and when a word has two current. 
pronunciations, he aſcertains which of them he thinks entitled 
to the preference, But the pronunciation acquired by dictiou- 
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a public afſembly ;—to articulate the ſmalleſt particle di 


x Principles of Tlocution. 
aries, and other private means, though it may be juſt, is gene- 
rally ſo harſh and grating to a refined ear, that it ſeldom fails 
to convey an idea of the ſpeaker's ruſticity. Of all the methods, 
therefore, that can poſſibly be adapted, none will be found to 
anſwer their end ſo completely, as the directions of à judicious 
tcacher, or the example of ſome juſtly celebrated ſpeaker. - 
Articulation is a clear, forcible, and pleaſing utterance of every 


audible letter of which a word is compoſed. It is of equal im- 


Portance in the art of ſpeaking, with the juſt ſounding of fim- 
pre notes in the ſcience of muſic, The principal — þ of in- 

iſtinct articulation are, a habit of paſſing too ſlightly over un- 
accented ſyllables, and words of difficult pronunciation; which 
ſeems to proceed from careleſſneſs, a conſcious inability to 
found them properly, or a defire to conceal the ignorance of 
their juft pronunciation, by abſurdly ſuppoſing it poſhble—to 
Obliterate one error by the ſubſtitution of a greater zan inat- 
tention to pauſing, which often obliges the {peaker to ſeparate 
parts of a ſentence which ſhould be joined, and to join ſuch 
as ſhould be ſeparated ;— the miſtaking of one word for another, 
which, by obſcuring the ſenſe, deranges the ideas, and occaſions 
Keſitation and ſtumbling ;—a keeping of the teeth too cloſe, 
which confines the voice, and renders a due degree of force im- 


prafticable ;—a falling too low at the ends of ſentences, which, 


y making the hearer loſe the lat words, breaks the connes- 


tion, and leaves either a feeble or unfavourable impreſſion on 


his mind ;—and a delivering with too much rapidity, which 
0bliges the ſpeaker ſometimes to drop words altogether, ſome- 
times to confound ſentences with one another, and ſometimes 
to ſtumble ſo exceſſively, as to render it almoſt impoſſible to 
underſtand him. Perſons chargeable with any or all of theſe 
defects, ought to appropriate a certain portion of their time to 
feading pretty loud, and much flower than would be proper 2 
inct- 
ly, and go over words of difficult pronunciation ſo deliberately, 
as to make the ſound of every ſyllable perfectly perceptible ;j— 
to gain a thorough knowledge of the piece, and make its _ 
ſevlogy familiar to them, before they venture to read it aloud, 
either with a deſign to improve their utterance by their own 
ears, to entertain their companions, or to receive the criticiſms 
of judicious hearers ; to open their mouth pretty wide, that the 
voic= may vent itſelf freely, and that they may be able to raiſe 
and lower, ſwell and ſoften it at pleaſure —in ſhort, to guard 
againſt a feeble ineffe ctual utterance on the one hand, and ex- 
ceſſive vociferation on the other: And thus ſhall they be able 
to proceed with due deliberation, to make paules of a proper 
length, to pronounce the moſt difficult words without heſitation, 
and to inſpire a ſufficient quantity of breath to give force and 
effect to the longefl diſcourſe, N 
Paufing, or the doctrine of punctuation, relates. both to gram- 
mar, and to rhetoric. In the firſt point of view, it * 
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the ſenſe, by connecting words which are dependent, and ſepa- 
rativg ſuch as are diſtinct ; in the ſecond, it direQts to ſuch ele- 
vetions and depreſſions of voice, as, beſides marking the ſenſe 
more ſtropgly, gives a variety and elegance to delivery which 
it would otherwiſe want, With regard to grammatical punctua- 
tion, I ſhall take the liberty to obſerve, 1. That a fimple ſen- 
tence, having only one nominative and one finite verb, admits 
of no pauſe: for example, we are able to ſay, Religion gives 
part of its reward in hand,” without pauſing ; but were we to 
add 4 new member, with a verb and adjunQs of its own, it would 
become a compound ſentence, and vequire a point on each fide 
of the additional member, thus: “Religion, which delerves 
univerſal regard, gives part of its reward in hand.” In eve 

ſentence, therefore, the number of ſubjects, or finite verbs wi 

their adjunAs, which are either expreſſed or implied, muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed by points and pauſes. ©* Temper, moderation, and 
humility, à toleration of harmleſs levity, and an attention to 
mere trifles, are endowments neceſſary in out commerce with 
mankind,” is a compound fentence, equivalent to as many 
fimple ones, as it conſiſts of members, and therefore each of its 
members muſt require a comma and a pauſe, . 

When a ſentence can be divided into two or more members, 
which are again diviſible into {maller members, the former 
ſhould be ſeparated by a ſemicolon, thus, “ As the paſſion for 
admiration, when it works according to reaſon, improves the 
beautiful part of our ſpecies in every thing that is laudable 3 
ſo nothing is more deſtructive to them, when it is governed by 
vanity, or flows from pride.” 

When any member of a ſentence makes perfect ſenſe, and 
does not excite expectation of what follows, it may be marked 
with a colon, Ee. The Auguſtan age was ſo eminent for 
good poets, that they have ſerved as a model for all others: yet 
it did not produce any good tragic poets.” 

When a ſentence is ſo completely finiſhed, as not to be joined 
in conſtruction with any thing that follows, it muſt be marked 
with a period. EX. Whether I am praiſed or blamed,” ſays 
a Chineſe philoſopher, + I make it of uſe to my advancement 
in virtue, Theſe who commend me, I conceive to point out 
the way 4 ought to go; thoſe who blame me, as telling me the 
dangers I have run. This conciſe view of grammatical pune- 
tuation, though calculated to prevent confuſion in writing, muſt 
appear very inadequate to all the purpoſes of accurate deli. 
very; for an eloquent ſpeaker paſſes over ſome of the ordinary 
points without pauſing, and pauſes where none of the common 
marks could properly be placed. 

It is a generally received opiniou, that the period 
a pauſe double the duration of a colon ; the- colon double the 


time of a ſemicolon ; and the ſemicolon double that of a com 
ma: and that the quantity of time is indefinite, at the imterro- - 


82tion, admiration, byphen, and parentheſis ; but I cannot help 


—  — 


' the ſenſe, muſt appear highly improper. 
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thinking, that the four laſt-mentioned marks bear the ſame pro- 
Portion to each other as the four firſt ; and that, if the duration 
of pauſes may be determined at all, the geometrical proportion 
r, 2. 4, 8. are the moſt accurate; eſpecially as they bear a ſtriking 
analogy to the times of the ſemi- bref, minum, crotchet, and quaver 
in muſic. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that though the 
difference betwixt a longer and ſhorter pauſe be very per- 
ceptible, the exact duration of each cannot be properly aſcer- 
tained, Nor are the common marks always clear indexes of 


the length of pauſes ; for the comma may ſometimes require a 


pauſe equal in duration to a colon; ſo that, in moſt caſes, the 
nſe and the manner of reading muſt regulate the time. A 
few obſervations and examples will make this matter more ob- 
VIOUS, ” 
Every ſentence which confiſts of two principal conſtructive 
parts, and is connected together by correſponding conjunctions, 
requires a long pauſe betwixt theſe parts, whether they be ſe- 
ted by a comma, ſemicolon, or colon. Ex. Though good 
enſe is not in the number, nor always, it muſt be owned, in the 
company of the ſciences, yet is it (as the moſt ſenſible of poets 
juſtly obſerves) fairly worth the ſeven.” The firft conſtructive 
part of this ſentence begins with though, and the ſecond with 
ver; the expectation is raiſed by the firſt, and anſwered by the 


laſt : at that point, therefore, where the expectation begins to 


be anſwered, and the ſenſe to evolve, a long pauſe muſt be made, 
that the mind may have time to view the contraſted and cor- 
reſponding parts, with due deliberation. - 

A long pauſe muſt alſo be made in the middle of a looſe ſen- 
tence, like the following ; where the firſt part forms a portion 
of complete ſenſe, and, though amplified, admits of no modifi- 
cation from the additional member. © Perſons of good taſte 
expect to be pleaſed, at the ſame time that they are informed; 
and think that the beſt ſenſe always deſerves the beſt language. 

The length of the pauſe muſt often be determined by the 
length of the ſentence; and the conneRtion or independence of 
its principal parts; for in almoſt every compound ſentence, 
there maft be one conſiderably long pauſe ; but this principal 
pauſe may be longer or ſhorter, in proportion to the fimplicity 
or complexneſs of the particular ſentence, Which map be ac- 
counted for on the ſame principles from which punctuation it- 
ſelf originated. For the principal parts of a ſentence, after be- 
ing ſeparated by a long pauſe, may be diviſible into ſubordinate 

s by a ſhort pauſe; which may admit of ſubdiviſion by a 
Nil welter pauſe, till we arrive at thoſe words which may be 
conſidered as inſeparable; viz. the article and the ſubſtantive, 
the adjective and the noun, the prepoſitions and the words they 

overn. A pauſe, between any of theſe, being repugnant to 

I ſaid, a point may ſometimes be paſſed over without paufing; 
this often appears before naming the object directly addreſſe 


a8 in the following line, = mt 
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ception, and the other adds to its effect. 


and inattention. 
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- & Riſe, fathers, riſe ! Tis Rome requires your help ! 
And rhetorical pauſes may be frequently made, though the ſenſe 
may not ſeem to require them, before pronouncing a word 
which we wiſh to ſtrike with uncommon force. As before 
gauge, in the following lines, 

Lands he could meaſure, terms and tides preſage, . * 

And even the flory ran, that he could—gauge.” 

If there be any propoſition or ſentiment which a ſpeaker would 
ſtrongly enſorce, any event or information which he thinks 
entitled to particular attention, he will raiſe expectation be- 
ſore he gratiſy it, and hang it in ſuſpence by a long pauſe, 
before he expreſs the intercſting ſentence, that the mind 
may be prepared to reliſh and retain it. Such a pauſe would 
have a good effect before pronouncing what was uttered by the 
voice in the viſion of Eliphaz, © A ſpirit paſſed before — face. 
the hair of my head flood up: It ſtood flill, but I could not 
diſcern the form thereof: there was ſilence, and I heard a voice 
ſaying, —Shall mortal man be more juſt. than God?“ A lor 

uſe may ſometimes be made after a ſtriking ſentiment, a: 

ometimes both before and after it ; the one prepares for its re- 
Upon the whole, 
well-timed pauſes are of infinite uſe in the art of oratory. They 
give the ſpeaker time to breathe, and to think,—to vary his ad- 

reſs at diſcretion, and accommodate his voice to the place, the 
ſubjeR, the audience, and the effects he wiſhes to produce; to 
rouſe attention, give leiſure for reflection, and allow truth to 
penetrate the mind; and to enable his hearers to follow him 
with eaſe, liſten to a whole diſcourſe without wearineſs, ard 
even to anticipate the moſt important facts. 

The infections of voice which accompany the pauſes, are the 
ſtamina of all good ſpeaking ; for whether we ſpeak high oc 
low, loud or ſoft, ſwiftly or flowly, with or without the tones 
of a particular paſhon, the voice mufſl either riſe or fall, or pro- 
ceed in a continued monotony. So that the riſing and falling 
infleQions, muſt be conſidered as the axis on whick the whoie 
force and variety of public ſpeaking turns. And a juſt mixture 
of theſe inflections is ſo important, that whenever they ate ne- 
glected, the pronunciation becomes feeble, monotonous, aud 
ungrateful, If a ſpeaker elevates his voice too frequently, he 
contracts a ſqueaking kind of manner; if he deprefſes it too 
often, he hurts the ſenſe by breaking its connection; and though 
a monotony may ſometimes be uled for the ſake of varicty, 
too frequent recourſe to it would produce languor, liſtleflueis, 
Taking it for granted, then, that there are 
only three manners of managing the voice at pauſes, viz. by 
elevating, deprefling, and ſuſpending it, 1 ſhall endeavour to 
exemplity them all 16 one ſentence, * Why thould diſputes a- 
bout »aith interrupt the duties of civil life? or the different 
roads we take to heaven, prevent our taking the ſame fleps on 


earth? Do we not inhabit the los {pot of ground, breatl.- the 
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" ſame air, and live under the ſame government? Why then do we 


_ - not conſpire in one and the ſame defign to promote the common 
05 good of our country ?” In this example, the voice ſhould fall at 


* the end of the two firſt queſtioug, be ſuaſpended at the penulti- 
5 mate point, and riſe at the end of the r e ; which, 
0 | it may de obſerved, is diviſtble mto three, and, being aſked by 


a verb, would require an elevation of voice at each of them, 
1 were the ſenſe entirely terminated; but to prevent that diſa- 
u greeable kind of ſound, which a too frequent uſe of this inſſec- 
1 tion is apt to produce, and to mark with more preciſion the 
q completion of the ſenſe, a flight de pre ſſion may be uſed at the firſt 
4 point, a ſuſpenſion at the ſecond, and an ele vation at the third. 

0 In ordinary caſes, tbe voice thauld be elevated at a comma, 
1 ſuſpended at a hyphen“, and depreſſed at a ſemicolon, colon, 
| and period; but, as there are many exceptions to this rule, a 
[f te w oblervations feem neceflary to make the doctrine of ifhflec- 
tions more plain and practical.ä— The riſing inflection is almoſt 
uziformly required—at that part of a ſentence where a ſuſ- 
| yenſion of the ſenſe terminates, with whatever point it may be 
L marked,—at the end of queſtions atked by verds,—ard at the 

| points which immediately precede periods, A ſafpenſion of 
| voice ſhould 4n general be obferved at the penvitimate point of 
queſtions aſked by verbs, — be fore exprefling any thing which 
tends to aſtoniſh;—and at the end of thoſe lines in poetry, which 
want the grammatical fgns of pauſing. And the falling inflec- 
tion may take place—at any point where a portion of perſect 
ſenſe is formed, when it is tucceeded by two or more members 
of the ſame ſentence, which do not modify or reſtrict its figni- 
fication z at the end of effirmative ſentences, and of all que- 

Kions except thoſe already mentioned ;5—at the cſural pauſe of 

the laſt line but one, in a period of rhyming verſe ;—and at all 

words which are firongly emphatical, whatever members of a 

fentence they may happen to terminate. 

Emphaſis, in its moiſt general acceptation, is that impreſſive 
pronunciation, -or force-of utterance, by which ſome words are 
d iſt inguiſhed from others, in order to point out their meaning, 
explain our ideas, and rouſe attention to intereſting ſubjects. 
It is of two kinds, explanatory and expreſſive, The firſt unfolds 
the ſenſe of a propoſition, and the laſt imprints it deeply on the 
mind. The one is neceſſary, on all occaſions, to render a ſpeak. 
er intelligible z the other ought to be ufed only on important 
eccafions, and in pathetic, or highly impaſſioned language.— 
Without a proper employment of the former, the meaning 
would ſeldom be obvious; and without a judicious uſe of the 
latier, the language would be lifeleſs, the ſentiment infipid, and 
the utterance unſufferably irkfome. To afhign each of them its 
proper place, and uſe them alternately with judgement and effect, 
x<quires a conſiderable ſhare of fagacity, taſte, and practice. 


Y An 
3 A hyphen, though formerly conſined to the ſeparating of fy1- 
4 1 lables, is now generally uſed as a fign of ſuſpenſion, and for pro- 
longing the pauſes which other points indicate. 
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An vnmimated ſpeaker may always expedt a liftleſs au- 
dience ; and the weakneſs, or the want of emphaſis, is one cauie 
of that irkſome inſipidity with which too many diſcourſes ate 
delivered.“ Some of our preachers,” not only © ſtand ſtock- 
ſtilt in the pulpit,” but allow “ their words to flow from them, 
in a ſmooth continued ſtream, without thoſe ſtrainings of the 
voice, and majeſty of the hand, which were ſo much celebra. 
ted in the orators of Greece and Rome.” But white a feeble, 
unemphatic utterance is avoided, vociferation, or attempts to 
enforce all our words. with emphaſis, muſt be guarded againſt 
with equal folicitude ; for it kurts the voice, offends the ear, 
—— the ſpirits of the ſpeaker, and defeats the very end of 
emphafis, | | 


* For where's the word he can emphatic call, 
Who lays an equal empbaſis on all ?” 


In pathetic and ſublime ſentences, indeed, a great deal of ex- 


Aeli ve emphaſis is neceſſary, One example of which I ſhall pro- 


duce, before proceeding to treat of the explanatory kind. 


The cloud-czp'd tow'rs, the ous palaces, 
The foltemn temples, the great globe itſelf, - 
Yea, alt that it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 
And, like the bafelefs' fabric of a viflon, 
Leave not a wreck behind. Shabeſpoart, 


We muſt in no caſe, however, pronounce one word with fo 
much force, as to render us incapable of giving others their 
juſt proportion. Nor muſt we diſtinguiſh conjunctions, pre poß- 
tions, and other comparatively i ikcant particles, with 
great degrees of empbaſis, while verbs, nouns, adjcRives, and 
other words of ſuperior conſequence, are ſounded very ſuperh- 
cially. Some, indeed, are fo ignorant of the nature of empha- 
fis, that it is impeſlible for them ta p tion it, in juſt degrees, 
to all the 'cales in which it is required. For the fake of ſuch 

erſons, it ſeems neceſſary to obſerve, that words of inferior con- 

quence, and ſuch 2s are well under flood, require only a feeble 


_ - articulation, and may be paſſed over as ſuperficially as the un- 


accented ſyllables of more important words; that verbs, ſub. 
ſtantives, and all other fignificapt vocables, require a full, firm, 
and clear articulation; and that thoſe words only, on which 
the ſenſe of the ſentence more immediately pan ſhould be 
utteted with the higheſt degree of emphatic force. —— That 
emphaſis is diviſible into theſe three degrees of ftrength, and 
that all wards muſt be pronounced with one of them, will be 
beſt illuſtrated by an apt example: He who makes a ſhow of 
his good qualities, ſtrips them of their merit by his oſtentation ; 
and he who conceals them, gives them an additional value by 
his modeſty.” 'Fhe moſt emphatic words in this ſentehce ate 
thaſc that fm the antitheſis, viz, Show, conceals, oflentation, and 


b 2 mode po 
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modeſty : thoſe of ſecondary conſequence are, he, good qualitle:, 
trips, merit, and additional value: and thoſe that belong to the 
inferior clals are, who, of his, of their, &c. ; as will be perfect- 
ly perceptible on a review of the ſentence, 

Words which occur oftener than once in the ſame. ſentence, 
ſhould ſeldom be ſo forcibly pronounced in the repetition, as at 
their firſt introduction; as the following example will ſuffi- 
ciently illuſtrate : * To what are we to impute theſe diſorders, 


and to what cauſe aſſigu the decay of a ſtate, ſo powerful and 


flouriſhing in paſt times? The reaſon is plain; the ſervant is 
now become the maſter, The magiſtrate was then ſublervient 
to the people : puniſhments and rewards were properties of the 
people: all honours, dignities, and preferments, were diſpoſed. 
by the voice and favour of the people : but the magiſtrate has 
now uſurped the rights of the people, and exerciſes an arbitra- 
ry authority over his ancient and natural lord,” Here the word 
people, though frequently repeated, is only once entitled to em- 
hahis ; for being afterwards abundantly obvious, the attention 
is taken from the people themſelves, ard directed, by a ſtrong 
emphaſis, to the rights and privileges, properties and preſerment t, 
honours and dignities, which they had formerly poſſeſſed, but of 
which their arbitrary governors now deprived them. 

Perſonal pronouns are 2 emphatic when they pre- 
cede relatives. Er. He who gets a good huſband for his 
daughter, hath gained a ſon ; and he who meets with a bad one, 
bath loſt a daughter,” 

All words which are placed antitheticallv require emphaſis, 
Er. When Themiſtocles was aſked; whether he would chuſe 
to marry his daughter to a perſon of ſmall fortune, but honeft, or 
to one that was rich, but of #1 reputation he anſwered, he 
would rather have a naa without an Hate, than have an eflate 
without a nan. | 

The cauſe and effeR are alſo entitled to emphaſis. Ex. © There 
are many excellent parents, who produce very worthleſs chit. - 


dren. Truth too often begets batred; proſperity, pride ; ſecuri. | 


ty, danger ; and 1 contempt.” | 

Emphaſis muſt be given to all words which tend to correct, 
ſoften, or enforce an affirmation. Examples. ** They will nat, 
they dare not, or at leaſt they /howld not, proceed in ſuch cour- 
ſes.” * What is it that gives den the heart and courage, —but 
I recall that word, for it is not true courage, but fool-bardineſs, to 
outbrave the judgements of God.” . This was a great trouble 
to me, (fays Cicero), but that much more, that before my face 
they thus entertained, careſſed, and kiſſed my enemy: My ene. 
my, did I ſay ? nay, the enemy of the lau, the courts of juſtice, 
of peace, his country, and all good men.” 

In an enumeration of particulars, too, whethef it tends to con. 
firm or difprove a hypotheſis, to criminate or juſtify a culprit, 
an increaſing ſhare of emphaſis indicates the earneſtneſs of the 
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fpeaker, and often produces an excellent eſſect. I demand 
juſtice of you, fathers, (ſays the above-mentioned orator), upon 
the robber of the public treaſury, the opprefſors of Aa- minor and 
Pamphylia; the invader of the rights and privileges of Amn, the 
fſeourge and curſe of Sicily,” The fame rule will apply to the fol- 
lo wing and ſimilar examples of repetition. 


« Yet even in death Eurydice he ſung, 

Zurydice ſtill trembled on his tongue; 

Zur ydice the woods, Eurydice the floods, 

Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung.“ — Pope. 


As emphaſis has generally an antithebs either expreſſed or un- 
derflood, it will be found of considerable uſe, to try its effe& 
on different words, and learn which of them conveys the true ſt 
meaning, There is but on way to heaven for the learned 
and the unlearned,” ſays By>op Taylor, To lay the emphaſis 
on heaven, as many readers will be ready to do, would ſuggeſt 
the idea, that though there is but one way to heaven, there 
may be many ways te bell: but to lay the emphalis vn cs, 
ſeems to convey the meaning of the author, who flrongly in- 
ſinuates by the exprefſion, that it is in vain to think of difference 
ways to heaven ; of ore for the illiterate, and another tor the 
tearned. 

But before one can be fully maſter of emphaſis, ke muſt un- 
derſtand his ſubject, diſcover the principal ideas, and be able 
to expreſs them with a natural energy. A perſon of inferior 
judgement may perhaps, by reiterated precept and good ex- 
ample, be taught to read pretty correctly; but when the ſenſe 
is not diſcerned, the emphatic words can ſcatcely ever be diico- 
vered. In vain are we told, that emphafis varies the meaning of a 
ſcntence, agreeably to the defign of a ſpeaker, —if we want pe- 
netration to obſerve, and judgement to execute ſuch a den. 
In vain are we informed, that emphaſis exhibits in a few words, 
what would otherwile require great circumlocution, —iſ we have 
acquired habits of uſing it improperly, and are unable to profit 
by the information.. | 

A proper management of the wvaice, is the very ſoul of good 
ſpeaking ; and therefore no method ſhould be left untried, which 
tends to increaſe its. trength, ſweetneſs, and harmony. Few 
voices are too weak for public ſpeaking, when managed with 
due addreſs; for audibility depends more on a proper pitch of 
voice, and diſtinnefs of articulation, than on boiſterous and 
ſonorous loudneſs. It ſhould fall, without overcharging the place. 
of exhibition; for when the departing and commer ung ſounds 
encounter each other, they produce diſcord inſtead of diſtinctneſu 
and melody. In all difcourſes of any conſfideratle length, ſpeak- 
ers ſhould avoid a vociferous beginning, and rather pitch below 
than above the common level of their voice; for the attention 
of their audience is then ſo much awake, that their ſofteſt zc- 
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cents are . audible; and they are thereby enabled to 
diverfify their delivery with every requiſite variety of tone. 
Through the whole diſcourſe it — be kept within due 
bounds, — be frequently recalled; when riſing too high, from the 
extremities of an auditory, and directed to perſons pretty near 
the ſpesker: this will generally have a good effect, at the dif- 
ferent divitions and ſubdiviſions of the ſubject.— To gain a habit 
of lowering the voice at pleaſure, it will be neceſſary to ſelect 
and reiterate the reading of ſentences, the latter of which would 
admit of being begun on the ſame low key with which the for- 
mer concluded. 'This may often be well exemplified by 


CONCESSIONS & SIMILES. 


Oos fight is the moſt perfect and pleaſing of all our ſenſes. 
It fills the mind with the largeſt variety of ideas, converſes with 
its objects at the greateſt diſtance, and continues the longeſt in 
action, without being tired, or ſatiated with its proper enjoy- 
ment. The ſenſe of feeling, indeed, can give us a notion of ex- 
tenſion, ſhape, and all other ideas that entcr at the eye, except 
colours: but at the ſame time it is very much ſtraitened and 
confined in its operations, to the number, bulk, and diſtance 
of its particular objects. Spectator. 

I thall conſidet thoſe pleaſures of the imagination, which arile 
from-the actual view of outward objects; and theſe, I think, 
all proceed from the ſight of what is great, uncommon, or beau- 
tiful.— There may, indeed, be ſomething ſo terrible or offenſive, 
that the horror or loathſomeneſs of the object may overbear 
the pleaſurg which reſults from its greatneſs, novelty, or beau- 


ty; but ſtill there will be fuch a mixture of delight, in the very 


diſguſt it gives us, as any of theſe qualifications are moſt con- 
fpicuous and prevailing. Sectator. 


Thrice happy he! who on the ſunleſs ſide 

Of a romantic mountain, foreſt crown'd, 

Beneath the whole reflected ſhade reclines : 

Or in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 
Ard freſh bedew'd with ever ſpouting ftreams, 
Sits coolly ; while all the world without, 
"Unſatisfied and fick, toſſes in noon. 

Emblem inftruQtive of the virtuous man, 

' Who keeps his temper'd mind ſerene and pure, 
And ev'ry paſſion aptly harmonis'd, | 
Amid a jarring world with vice inflam'd. Thomſon. 
Om, world, thy turns are flipp'ry { Friends now faſt ſworn, 

Whoſe double boſoms ſeem to bear one heart, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal and cxereiſe 

Ate ſtill together, who twine (as 'twere) in love 

Inſeparable, ſhall within this hour, | 

On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 


* 


To 
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To bittereſt enmity.—80 felleſt foes, 

Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their lleep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg ſhall grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their iſſues. Shakeſpeare, 


When the voice is deficient in any particular quality, or un- 
fit for ſome particular kinds of ſpeaking, it ſhould be often ex- 
erciſed in thoſe keys to which it is worſt adapted. When a 
ſpeaker finds it difficult, for example, to articulate clearly, and 
render himſelf audible in a low key, he may practiſe ſuch ex- 
erciſcs as Man Addreſs to the Sun, with a low, but ſtrong and 
folemn baſe voice, till he has made himſelf. maſter of that pitch. 
The voice may then be prepared for other departments of ſpeak- 
ing, by pronouficing bold or paſſionate ſpeeches, like the fol- 


lowing example of Vanoc, (in the tragedy of The Briton), with * 


loudneſs and energy, without ſuffering it to riſe above the 
middle key. Fupiter's Addreſs ts the Inferior Deities, is very well 
calculated for ſtrengthening the voice, in the higheſt key. 
But when it begins to = thin, or approaches to a ſqueak, 
when elevated very high, it will be proper to pitch it a little 
lower, and then to ſpeak with all the vehemence the voice will 
admit of without receiving injury. I ſhall now annex the ex- 
erciſes referred to, The 2 to be delivered low and loud; 
the ſecond, with energy on the middle key; and the third, with. 
vehemence, in a very high tone. a 


1. 0 thou Mat rolleſt above, round as the ſhield of my fa- 
thers! whence are thy beams, O ſan! thy everlaſting light ? 
Thou comeſt forth in thy awful beauty; the ſtars hide them. 


ſelves in the ſky ; the moon, cold and pale, ſinks in the weſt- , 


ern wave, But thou thyſelf moveſt alone : who can be a com- 
panion of thy courſe? The oaks of the mountains fall: the 
mountains themſelves decay with years : the ocean ſhrinks, and 


grows again: the moon herſelf is loſt in the heavens : but thou 


art for ever the fame, rejoicing in the brightneſs of thy courſe, 
When the world is dark with tempeſts, when thunder rolls, and 
lightning flies, thou lookeſt in thy beauty from the clouds, and 
Uugheſt at the ſtorm. But to Offian thou lookeſt in vain ; for 
he beholds thy beams no more, whether thy yellow hair flows 
on the eaſtern clouds, or thou trembleſt at the gates of the 
weſt, But thou art, perhaps, like me, for a ſeaſon ; thy years 
will have an end. Thou ſhalt fleep in thy clouds, careleſs of 
the voice of the morning. Exult then, O ſun! in the ſtren 

of thy youth, Age is dark and unlovely : it is like the glm- 
mering light of the moon, when it ſhines through broken clouds, 
and the miſt is on the hills; when the blaſt of the north is on 
the plain, and the traveller ſhrinks in the midſt of his journey. 

Man. 
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2. To moderate: 
What would you moderate? —my indignation ? 
he juſt reſentment of à virtuous mind? 
o mediate for the queen—you undertook ?—— 


bo Whereia concern'd it you? but as you love | fo 
15 To exercile your inſolence ! Are you | n 
1 , To arbitrate my wrongs ? muſt I aſk leave? 

| Muſt I be taught to govern my own houſehold ? 80 


Am I then void of reaſon and of juſtice ? 

When in my family offences riſe, 
Shall ſtrangers, ſaucy intermeddlers, ſay 
Thus far, and thus you are allowed to puniſk ? 

When I fubmit to ſuch indignities, 
When I am tam'd to that degree of flay'ry,— 30 
Make me a citizen, a ſenator of Rome, . ' 
To wateh, to live upon the ſmile of Claudius: 

To give my wife and children to his pleaſures, 

Fo ſell my country with my voice for bread. 


3. Aurora, now, fair daughter of the dawn, 0 

Sprinkled with toſy light the my lawn - 

; When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 

f Where high Olympus eloudy tops ariſe, 

; The fire of gods his awful filence droke ; 

| The heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke, hi 

f *Celeſtial ſtates! immortal gods! give ear: | py 
Hear our dectee, and rev'rence what you bear g a 
The fix'd decree, which not all heaven can mover: 

0 Thou, fate !- full it, and, ye powers! epproveos 

What god ſhall enter yon forbidden feld? : 

{ 


: 
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Who yields aſſiſlance, or but wills to yield. 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, . 

: - Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, tbe ſcorn of heaven: 

1 Or from our ſacred hill with fury thrown, 
| Deep in the dark Tartarean gulph to groan ; 
7 With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 95 
And lock'd by hell's ine xorable doors; | | : 
As far beneath the infernal centre burl'd,. 

| As from that centre to th'ethereal world, 
3 Let each, ſubmiſfive, dread theſe dire abodes, 
4: Nor tempt the vengeance of the god of gods. 
4 League all your forces, then, ye pow'rs above; 

{ Vour ſtrength unite againſt the might of Jove. 

1 Let down your golden everlaſting chain, 

Whoſe firong embrace holds heaven, and earth, and main. 

'fl Strive, all of mortal and immortal birth, 

| To drag by this the thund'rer down to earth.— 

| Ve ftrive in vain, If I. but ftretch this hand, 

Hf I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land, N 
If the chain to great Olympus“ height, x 

And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my light,, Fox: 2 
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For ſuch I reign uubounded and above; 
And ſuch are men and gods, compar'd to Jove. Homer. 


The voice may be rendered (oft, as well as ftrong, in the diſ- 
ferent keys, by gradually diminiſhing its force, till it acquire 
that ſweetneſs and liquidity which we with it to poſſeſs, 


Soft high key.“ Ah! Juliet, if the meaſure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy ſkill be more 
To blazon it, then ſweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich mufic's tongue 
Unfold the imagin'd happineſs, that both 
Receive in either by this encounter.” - Shakeſpeare. 


Soft middle key. Reſpect and admiration till poſſeſs me, 
Checking the love and fondneſs of a ſon ; 
Yet I was filial to my humble parents. 
But did my fire ſurpaſs the reſt 'of men, 
As thou excelleſt all of womankind ?” Home, 


Soft low hey. * How ſweet the moonlight ſleeps upon this bank 
Here will we fit, and let the (ound of mu 
Creep in our ears: ſoft ſtillneſs and the night 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony.” Slakeſpeare. 


After having improved the voice in the different qualities of 
bigh and low, loud and ſoft, it may be exerciſed in the different 
degrees of ſlowneſs and celerity, ſprightlineſs and ſolemnity. 


Slow and ſolemn, © Night, ſable goddeſs ! from the ebon throne 

In rayleſs majeſty; now ſtretches forth "SE, 

Her leaden ſceptre o'er a lumb'ring world. ; 
Silence, how dead ! and darkneſs how 

Nor eye, nor liſt'ning ear an object fin 

Creation fleeps. Tis as the general pulſe 
Of life ood ſtill, and nature made a pauſe, . 
An awful pauſe, prophetic of-her end.“ 


Swift and ſprightly, © In the barn the tenant cock, 
Cloſe to partlet, perch'd on high, 
Briſkly crows (the ſhepherd's dock), 
Jocund that the morning's nigh. 
Swiftly from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire; 
And the peeping ſun-beam now 
Paints with gold the village ſpire. 
Sweet, O iweet, the warbling throng, 
On the white embloſſom'd ſpray, 
Nature's univerſal ſong 
Echoes to the riſing day. Cunningham, 


The firſt of the following exerciſes is intended to facilitate 
the acquiſition of variety; and the laſt, to aſſiſt in recovering 
tu voice, when raiſed into ranting and noiſe. | 
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Imogen! Imogen! 
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Ble's me, a packet! Tis a ſtranger ſues; 
A virgin tragedy, an orphan mule,” 
If I diſlike it,—* Furies, death, and rage.” 
If I approve—"Commetid it to the ſtage,” * 
There, thank my ſtars! my whole commiſhon ends: 

The play'rs and I are luckily no friends. 
Fir'd that the houſe reject him,.“ Sdeath ? I'll print it, 
And ſhame the fools, —your int'reſt, Sir, with Lintot.“ 
* Lintot (dall rogue :) will think your price too much,” 
Nat if you, Sir, reviſe it and retouch.“ 
All = demurs but double his attacks; 
At laſt he whiſpers Do, and we go ſnacks.” 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I clap the door. 

Sir, let me ſee you and your works no more. Pepe. 


— Ah me! moſt credulous fool, 
gre ious murderer, thief, any thing 
That's due to all the viBains pat, in being, 
To come — Oh! give me cord, or knife, or poiſon, 
Some upright juiticer ! Thou King, ſend out 
For torturers ingenious; it is T 

- *Fhat all th' abborred things of th' earth amend, ' 
Iy hang worſe than they, Law Poſtbumus, 
That kill'd thy daughter ;—villain-like 1 be, 
That caus'd a leffer villain than myſelf, 
A facriltegious thief to do't. The temple 
Of virtue was ſhe, yea, and ſhe herſelf —— 
Spit and throw ſtones, caſt mire upon me, ſet 
The dogs o th' ſtreet to bait me: every villain 

- Be called Foſthumus Leonatus, and 
Be villainy de than 'owas. Oh! Imagepd, 
My queen, my life, my wife ! Ob, Imogen! 


ACTION. 

A jus r and etegant adaptation of corporeal action to the pat. 
fions of the heart, and the language of the lips, is one of the 
moſt eſſential qualities of an Orator. It ſtrikes the underſtand- 
ing as forcibly through the medium of ſight, as articulate ſounds 
do through the organs of hearing. It may be denominated the 
common language of all mankind ; for it zzeaſed and underſtood 
by people of every nation. By this tan ſage alone, the dumb 
converſe iatelligibly. In ancient as well as modern panto- 
mimes, it has often entertained and aſtoniſhed numerous aſſem- 
blies. And indeed, ſuch is the equſtitution of human nature, 
that preſent and external objects make a ſtrong impreſſion on 
the ſenſes ; and the information we receive through the me- 
dium of the ſenſes, has a powerful and permanent effect on our 
intellectual faculties: hence it is that thoſe parts of a play which 
are peruſed ia ſolitude with the utmoſt indiãerence, —when re- 
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ſented on the theatre, and accompanied with all the advan. 


tages of tone and gefture,—mtereſt the feelings, and produce 
zmoſt incredible effects; and hence it is that the painter and 


fratuery make the flat canvais and cold marble expreſs every 


paſſion of the human mind, and touch the foul of an intelligent 
ſpectator with greater degrees of fenfibility, than the public 
ipeaker, who, while he articulates the language of emotions, 
ſeems totally unſuſceptiblle of every generous feeling, It is the 
union of action with articulate language, however, that conſti- 
tutes the higheſt perfection of oratory ; and which public 

ers of every deſcription ſhould labour, with iodefatigable induſ- 
try, to attain, 

The ſtudent of action ſhould endeavour to diſcover ſome er- 
cellent pattern, and attempt to imitate its attractive beauties, 
It was thus that Aſapus and Ra/crxs improved by the example 
of Hortenfius ; thus that Demaſthenes imbibed the excellence of 
Satyrus ; and thus that many others have arrived at diſtinguiſh- 
ed eminence, But,-as perfect examples are not to be expected. 
great caution muſt be uſed, leſt they ſhould copy the errors, as 
well as the excellencies of thoſe they eſteem. It is as neceſ- 
{ary to guard sgainſt blemithes, as to aſpire at the poſſeſſion of 
beauties ; for many fpeakers contract, through inattention, a 
variety of awkward habits, which even ſuperficial obſervers are 
able to detect, and to pronounce ridiculous ; ſuch as —_ 
wry mouths, biting or licking the lips, ſnrugging up the 
ders, thruſting.out the belly, throwing back the head, bendin 
the knees like a lady curtſeying, and many other motions eq 
ly ludicrous. | 

Too much aftion is not 4eſs eful than too little. 
„Standing ftock-ftill in the pulpit,” is not perbaps a greater 
ſign of mſenſibility, than exceſſive action is of pedentry. But 
young ſpeakers, and eſpecially ſtudents, are in leſs danger of 
having too much, than too little ; for, though natural difidence 
ſhould not-operate as a preventive, experience, while it ripens 
the judgement, generally blunts the feelings, and crops the ſu- 
rerfſuities of immoderate geſture ; and after entering on the 
practice of "— it will be found eaſier to diminiſh than in- 
creaſe it, to its juſt proportion. Much action is ſeldom neceſ- 
ſary near the beginning of a diſcourſe ; az-it might either indi- 
eate the ſpeaker's aſſurance, or procure him an ixtereſt he could 
not long ſupport. Unexpected cirrumſtances may occur, how- 
ever, which will produce fuch fudden burſts of paſſion, as that 
which was extorted from Cicero, by the appearance of Catali 
in the Roman Senate, after the formation of his horrid cunſp 
Tacy ; or by the heinouſnefs of the charge which was brought 
againft Reſcius; and on ſuch occaſions, violent action 1s the na- 
tural expreſſion of an agitated mind. But in general, animated 
action ſhould be referved for the more pathetic parts of an in- 
tereſting diſcourſe. Much practice before a large mirror, and 
the frequent criticiſms ef judicicus ficrds, are abſolutely ne- 

| ceſſary 
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ceſſary to render action natural, — the apt concomitant of tl 
ſpeaker's ſentiments, and the natural reſult of the paſſion felt, 
To make every thing appear the ſpontaneous effect of nature, 
is the higheſt perfection of art. But time, obſervation, and ex. 
perience, muſt unite their influence to qualiſy one for aſſuming 
at pleaſure, and expreſſing with eaſe, energy, and correneſs, 
the language, looks, and geſtures of each particulas paſſion.— 
In perſonation, no action ſhould be adapted which would ſeem 
unnatural, or impracticable, in the object repreſented, For ex. 
ample, it would be highly incangruous for a ſpeaker, in deſcribing 
the act of aſſaſſination, to bring his hand to his own breaſt, in. 
ſtead of thruſting it towards that of another: or, in repeating 
theſe words of our Saviour on the croſs, * Woman, behold thy 
ſon,” to point out the beloved diſciple with the finger ; for a 
Judicious obſeryer would quickly recolleR, that his hands were 
nailed to the croſs, while he uttered: the dying admonition.— 
Leſs action is required in reading than in ſpeaking. But the 
eye may be frequently lifted from the book, eſpecially in the finiſh. 
ing of ſentences, and directed to ſome of the auditors. The reader 
may alſo accuſtom himſelf to ſtand, to hold his book in his left 
hand, and to make ſome ſimple movements with the right. It 
may be elevated, along with the eye, in expreſſing any thing 
lofty or ſublime ; directed ' downwards, when the fubjeQ is 
mean and contemptible; extended, to deſcribe objects at a di- 
lance; and deliberately brought to the breaſt, to expreſs any 
tender ſentiment, or heart-felt emotion,—In {hort, the action 


mould always correſpond with the degree of emphaſis, which 
is neceſſary to enforte pathetic ſentiments; and be calculated 


to produce ſuch — impreſſions, as words alone are too feeble 
to effect. But I muſt refer the reader for further information, 
to the laſt remarks made on pulpit-eloquence. 


ENUMERATION, 

As every diſtin enumeration of particulars may require a 
different mode of pronunciation, it muſt be impoſſible to con- 
deſcend on definite” rules for delivering every ſeries that may 
occur. But the following remarks, I preſume, will prove of 
conſiderable uſe.— The laſt particular of a commencing ſeries, 
requires an elevation of voice ; but when the ſeries concludes 
the ſentence, it requires a cadence, —The inflections ſhould ſel- 
dom continue unvaried, on more than three or four particulars; 
except when ſerieſes are conſtructed of ſimilar members, each 
of which either terminates emphatically, or might conclude the 
ſentence ; then the falling inflection, with an aſcending grada- 
tion of force, may be uſed at all the particulars, (if not very nu- 
merous), except the laſt, when it does not finiſh the ſentence ; 
but when it does, the voice muſt rife at the penultimate mem- 
ber, and fall at the laſt.—When the enumeration is complex, 
and conſiſts of different, or diſſimilar ferieſes, it muſt be ſe pa- 
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into diſtinct portions, and pronounced agreeably to the rules 
which relate to each, 

1. He who refigns the world, has no temptation to envy, ha- 
tred, malice, or anger, but is in conſtant poſleſhon of a ferene 
mind; he who follows the pleaſures of it, which are in their 
very nature diſappointing, is in conſtant ſearch of care, ſolici- 
tude, remorſe, and confuſion, Spedtatar. 

2. Ariftotieobſerves, that the fable of ane pic poem ſhould abound 
in circumſtances that are both credible and aſtoniſhing: Aitton's 
Fable is a maſter-piece of this nature; as the war in heaven, the 


conditiog of the fallen angels, the ſtate of innocence, the temp. 


tation of the ſerpent, and the fall of man, though they are very 
aſtoniſhing in themſelves, are not only credible but actual points 
of faith, x 2. 

3. The devout man does not only believe, but feels there is a 
Deity ; he has actual ſenſations of him; his experience concurs 
with his reaſon ; he fees him more and more in all his inter. 
courſes with him, and even in this life almoſt loſes his faith in 


conviction, 1. 
4. The ſoul conſiſts of many faculties, as the underſtanding and 


the will, with all the ſenſes both inward and outward; or, to 


ſpeak more philoſophically, the ſoul can exert herſelf in many 
different ways of action: "the can underſtand, will, imagine; 
ſee and bear, love and diſcourſe ; and apply herſelf to many 
other like exerciſes of different kinds and natures, hh. 
5% Nothing is ſo improving to the temper as the ſtudy of the 
beauties either of poetry, eloquence, muſic, oi painting; they 
give a certain elegance of ſentiment, to which the reſt of man. 
kind are entire ftrangers. The emotions they excite are ſoft 
and tender, They draw the mind off from the hurry of buſi. 
neſs and intereſt, cheriſh reflection, diſpoſe to tranquillity, and 
produce an agreeable melancholy, which, of all diſpoſitions of 
the mind, is the beſt ſuited to love and friendſhip, Hume, 
6. Need I inform you, how delicate a taſk it is, and what Ju- 
dicious attention it will require, to prevent or check the irregu- 
lar ſallies of young ſpirits, without diſguſting or deprefling them? 


A form of pleaſure muſt needs be exhibited ; ſomething to . 


charm their imaginations, ſomething to captivate their hearts, 


The nobler and worthier ſenſibilitics of nature, muſt be indul- 


ged and cultivated, A feeling of true honour, the love of vir. 
tuous praiſe, the admiration of moral beauty, the amiable reei- 
procations of a refined and generous friendſhip, the ſweet ſym- 
pathies of natural affection, and domeſtic union, all theſe muſt 
be recommended and encouraged. F N 

7. As to thoſe minute criticiſms, trifling conceits, words with. 
out, a meaning, diviſions without a difference, quaint turns, for- 
ced alluſions, and other frivolous flouriſhes of a childiſh or low 
fancy, which have ſometimes filled and debaſed ſermons ; all 
theſe the judicious clergyman will heartily deſpiſe, as alike = 
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neath the majeſty of the pulpit, and the dignity. of true elo. 
quence, Fordyce. 
8. It may indeed ſeem ſtrange, but to me it ſeerbs true, that x 
preacher may propoſe a very regular method, proſecute it very 
exactly, expreſs himſelf with abundance of accuracy, adorn the 
whole with many a fine flower, and artificial trapping of lan. 
guage ; in ſhort, deliver a very pretty harangue, a very gen. 
teel diſcourſe, as it is commonly termed ; which, after all, may 
prove but a very forry ſermon, and in reality be good for little, 
but to amuſe ſuperficial judges, and to convince thorough ones, 
that the man aſpires at the reputation, without the qualities of 
an orator. * 15. 
9. A number of things are ſometimes ambitiouſly ſought after, 
which, inſtead of being beauties, are real blemiſhes in the com. 
—— of a ſermon, I would be underſtood to mean the ſcho- 
ic nicety of method, the formal regularity of a ent, the 
conſtant glitter of ſhining phraſes, and the endleſs ſtring of 
rounded periods ; which, inſtead of anſwering the purpoſes of 
genuine eloquence, only ſerve to ſtiffen a diſcourſe, carry too 
much the appearance of deſign, betray too laborious an attention 
to trifles, and depart too far from the ſimplicity of nature.—I5. 


ANTITHESIS 

Oppoſes words to words, and thoughts to thoughts. By con- 
traſting diſſimilar objects, it gives the greateſt degree of expreſ. 
ſion to each. As light and ſhade ſhow each other to advantage, 
fo does-well-timed antithefis add luftre to language, and ener- 

to ſentiment. But before it can produce its native effects 
in public ſpeaking, the antithetic words, thoughts, and ſenti- 
ments, muſt be cloathed with emphaſie: A long pauſe, accom- 
panied with the riſing infletion, muſt alſo be made in the middle 
of oppoſed objects, that the propriety and intention of the con- 
traſt may be perfectly perceptible. 

1. Paſlons are quick and ftrong emoticns, which by degrees 
ſubſide ; temper is the diſpoſition that remaias after theſe emo- 
tions are paſt, and which forms the habitual propenſity of the 
ſonl: The one are like the ſtream when it is ſwolen by the 
torrent, and ruffled by the winds ; the other reſembles it when 
running within its bed, with its natural. fore and velocity. 
The influence of temper is more filent and imperceptible than 
that of paſſion; it operates with leſs violence, but its opera- 
tion is conſtant, and it produces effects no leſs confideradle. 

"I Blair, 

2. Wrong notions of religion is an evil more alarming, more 
formidable, and more diligently to be guarded againſt, than ig- 
norance itſelf, If ignorance degrades men into brutes, a cor- 
rupted ſyſtem of religion converts them into devils. Ignorance 
is a wild beaſt of the night, which hates the light, and ſhuns the 
haunts of men ; but bigotry is a ravening wolf of the day, which 
walks abroad, and ſeeks men to devour them. Now, of all cor: 
ruptions in religion, that which profeſſes to do God ſervice by 
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de ſtroying men, which expreſſes love to the ſoul by praftifing 
cruelty on the body, and would turn the mild and healing doc- 
trines of the compaſſionate Jeſus into an engine of torture and 
death,. is ſurely one of the moit grievous and a 
unter. 
There ſeem to be ſome ſouls ſuited to great, and others to 
little employments ; ſome ſuited to ſoar aloft, and take in wide 
views, and others to gravel on the ground, and confine their 
regard to a narrow ſphere. Of theſe, the one is always in danger 
of becoming uſeleſs by a daring negligence, the other by a 
ſcrupulous ſolicitude: The one Selle many ideas, but con- 
fuſed and indiſtinct j—the other is buried in minute accuracy, 
but without compaſs and without dignity. Johnſon. 
4 Various kinds of literary fame ſeem deftined to various 
meaſures of duration, Some ſpread into exuberance with a very 
ipeedy growth, but foon wither and decay ; ſome riſe more 
ly, but laft long: Parnaſſus has its flowers of tranſient fra- 
grance, as well as its oaks of towering height, and its laurels of 
eternal verdure. obnſon. 


ve 

5. "The folly of allowing ourſclves to delay what we know 
cannot be finally eſcaped, is one of the geueral weakneſſes, 
which, in ſpite of the inſtruction of moralifts, and the remon- 
ſtrances of reaſon, prevail to a greater or leſs degree in every 
mind: even they who moſt ſteadily withſtand it, find it, if 
not the moſt violent, the moſt pertinacious of their paſſions, al- 
why rene wing its attacks ; and though often vanquiſhed, never 
deſtroyed. Fobnſon. 

6. Gaiety is to good- humour as animal perfumes to vegetable 
fragrance: The one overpowers weak ſpirits, the other re- 
creates and revives them. Gaiety ſeldom fails to give ſome painz 
the hearers either ſtrain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and deſpair, Good humour 
boaſts no 2 ps rn one does . 1 in his 
own er, and pleaſes principally by not offending. Jabaſen. 

| think - INTERROGATION, * 

When queſtions are aſked by verbs, they terminate with 
the riſing inſlection; and when aſked by adverbs, pronouns, 
or any other claſs of words, they conclude with a cadence. 
When two of the former kind, however, are connected by a 
disjunctive particle, the firſt takes the riſing, and the laſt the 
falling inflection: And when a miſtake concerning time, perſon, 
place, or object, calls for a repetition of either kind, the inflec- 
tions originally required are commonly inverted. 

1, Would you do a bandſome tbing without a return? -o it 
to an infant that is not ſenſible of the obligation. Would you 
do it for the public good ?—do it for one that will be an honeſt 
artikcer, Would you do it for the ſake of heaven ?—give it 
for one who ſhall be inſtructed in the worſhip of him for whoſe 
fake you give it. Spectator. 

2+ Would an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch glorious crca- 
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tures (as man), for ſo mean a purpoſe? can he delight in the 
duction of ſuch abortive inte!ligences, ſach ſhort-lived rea- 
able beings? would he give us talents that are not to be ex- 
erted, capacities that are never to be gratified ? how can we 
find that wiſdom which ſhines through all his work in the for. 
mation of man, without looking on this world as only a nurſery 
for the next? 8 Speftator, 
3. Should theſe credulous infidels after all be in the right, 
and this pretended revelation be no more than a fable, what 
Narm could enſue from believing it? would it render priaces 
more tyrannical, or ſubjects more ungovernable ? the rich more 
inſolent, or the poor more diſorderly? Would it make worle 
Parents or children, huſbands or wives, ' maſters or ſervants, 
friends or oeighbours ? Or would it not make men more vir- 
tuous, and — — more happy in every ſituation? Jenyn, 
4. But after all, who are theſe mighty Romans ? Are they 
rods, or mortal men like ourſelves ? Do they not fall into the 
me errors and weakneſſes as others? Does not peace effemi- 
nate them? Does not abundance debauch them? Does not wan- 
torineſs enervate them? Do they not even go to excels in the 
moft unmanly vices? and can you imagine that they who are 
| remarkatic wi their yiees, are likewiſe remarkable for their va - 
our? $ war: . Tacitus, 
kt $ All epicures and voluptuaries are brutiſh in knowledge, 
and have not the underfianding of a man. How ſhould it 
otherwiſe? Where is there room for reaſon to exert herſelf, 
when nature is loaded with exceſs ? What place is there for 
underſtanding and good ſenſe, in a mind which has no percep- 
tions but thoſe of the groſſeſt nature, which has no ſenfibili- 
ties but what the acts and effects of indulgence neceſſarily oc- 
n *% _ Harwood, 
. Stall a good man feel no indignation againft injuſtice and 
barbarity'! Not even when he' is witneſs to ſhocking inſtances 
of ther ? When he ſees a friend baſely and cruelly treated ; 
when he obſcrves * | 
be oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
"xy nee of office, and the ſpurus | 
"That patient merit of the unworthy takes? 
tall ze ftiff enjoy himſelf in perfect tranquillity? Will it be 
2 crime if he conceives ihe leaſt reſentment ? Will it not rather 
be lome what criminal if be is deftitute of it? Holland. 
7. Are there not precepts in agriculture about plowing and 
ſowing? Are there not precepts in architecture about orders and 


ropoitions? Are there not precepts peculiar to medicine, na- 


vigation, and every other art? There are. And what is your 
opinion of theſe ſeveral precepts? Are they arbitrary and capri- 
crous, or rational and fleady? Are they the invention of a day, 
or well approved by long experience? The moſt of them mult 
furely be conſidered as rational, fteady, and well approved by 
loog experience. 0 Harris. 
* g. Who 
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v. Who hath wo? Who hath ſorrow ? Who hath contention ? * 


Who hath babblings? Who hath wounds without cauſe ? Who 
hath redneſs of eyes They that tarry long at the wine; they 
that go to ſeek mixed wine. . Solomon. 
9. re is the wiſe? Where is the ſcribe? Where is the dif. 
puter of this world ? Hath not God made fooliſh the wiſdom of 
this world? For after that, in the wiſdom of God, the world by 
wiſdom knew not. God, it pleaſed God, by the fooliſhneſs of 
preaching, to ſave them that believe. R Paul. 


| EXCLAMATION 
Proceeds from a ſudden impulſe of paſſion, or the operation 
of acute ſenſibility. It holds a high rank among rhetorical f. 
s, and generally introduces the language of paſſion. But 
it muſt always be uſed with caution and feeling: for the frigi 
interjeQtions of unanimated ſpeakers, ** fall on the heart | 
chill drops from an icicle.” —It requires the ſame inflections 
with other ſentences ſimilarly conſtructed, but differently mark - 
ed. When it proceeds from ſurpriſe, or is the echo of a que» 
ſtion, it generally elevates the voice, but when it ariſes from re- 
—— on melancholy ſubjects, it more often produces a de- 
ON. 
Fi Will you never do any thing, Athenians, But walk up and 
down the city, aſking one another, What news ! What news ! 
Is there any thing more new, than to ſee a man of Macedonia 
become maſter of the Athenians, and give laws to all Greece ? 


Demoſthenes, ö 


a. Whither ſhall T turn? Wretch that I am! to what 
ſhall I betake myſelf? Shall I go to the capital? Alas! it is 
overflowed with my brother's blood! Or ſhall I retire tomy 
houſe ? 2” there I behold my mother plunged in miſery, weep- 
Gracchus 


ing, an eye 
3. Plant of celeftial ſeed, if dropp'd below, 
Say in what mortal foil thou deign'ſt to : 


Fair op'ning to ſome court's propitious ſhine, 

Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine? 

Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaffian laurels yield, 

Or reap'd in iron harveſts ot the field # 

Where grows? where grows it not? If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil, Pope. 
4 h now, for ever - 

Farewell the tranquil mind! Farewell content! 

Farewell the neighing Reed, and the ſhrill tramp; 

The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear piercing fife, 

The royal banner; and all quality, ; 

Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war? She. 
5 b, my friends, 

How is the toil of fate, the wor 


of | 
The Roman empire fallen !Oh, curk ambitioþ ! | 
c3 | Fallen 
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Fallen into Cœſar's hands! Our great forefathers 
Had left lee nought to conquer but his country, Addiſon, 
„6. Ob! unexpected firoke, worle than of death: 
Muſt I thus leave thee, paradiſe ! Thus leave 
Thees, native ſoil! Theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunt of gods Milton, 


PARENTHESIS. 

A parentheſis is neither neceſſary to complete the ſenſe, nor 
to improve the conſtruction of the ſentence in which it is in- 
ſerted; but ſeems to be a ſpontaneous Bought, which, though 

22 ht be wanted, when it flows from a full heart, or a fertile 
labjzect, —when natural, conciſe, ingeniouſly conceived, and pro- 
perly expreſied—enlivens compoſition, illucidates ſentiment and 
vatzegates delivery,——lIt ſhould be pronounced lower, quick- 
er, and more monotonouſly, than the reſt of the ſentence: And 
when the ſenſe is incomplete at the member immediately pre. 
ceding it, (which is almoſt always the caſe), unleſs its laſt word 
be ſtrongly emphatic, it ſhould end with the riſing infleRion ; 
but when the preceding member terminates a-portion of perfe&t 
ſenſe, (which very ſeldom happens), the parentheſis ſhould end 
with the falling inflection.— When no point precedes the pareu- 
thefis, a pauſe muſt be made, both at the beginning and end of 
it, equal to that of a a; but in other caſes, it muſt end 
with the ſame pauſe which*the preceding point indicates. 

1. Notwithſtanding all the cate of Cicero, hiſtory informs us, 
that Marcus proved à mere blockhead ; and that nature (which 
it ſeems was even with the ſon for ber prodigality to the father) 
tende red him incapable of improving, by all the rules of elo- 

ence, the precepts of philoſophy, his own endeayours, and 
moſt refined converſation in Athens, Spectator. 

a» Although the diligent and active ſhould not, without 
weighty cauſes, be any way. reſtrained in their juſt acquiſitions, 
(and, indeed, the beſt forts of democracy may allow them to 

uire as much as can be * — fox any elegarſce or pleaſure 

of life that a wiſe man could defire), yet we are never to put in 

the balance with the liberty or ſafety of a people, the gratifying 
the vain ambition, luzury,/ or avarice of a few. biſon. 

3. Young maſter was alive laſt Whitſuntide, ſaid the coschman, 

— Whutſuntide + alas! cried Trim, (extending his right arm, 
and falling inſtantly into the ſame attitude in which he read the 
 fermon)-—What is Whitfuntide, Jonathan, (for that was that 
coachman's name), or Shrovetide, or any tide or time paſt to 
this ? n ; =” | | 2 Sterne. 
4. Then came one and ſaid to the officers, and chief prieſts, 
Behold | the men whom ye put in priſon are flanding in the 
temple, and teaching the people. And the captain went with his 
officers, and brought them without violence, (for they feared 
the people, leſt they ſhould bave been toned): And when they 
had brought them, they ſet them hefore the counſel. — 

5 
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5. Ananias went into the houſe, and putting his hand on 
nim, ſaid, Brother Sail, the Eord, even Jeſus, that appeared 
unto thee in the way as thou cameſt, hath ſent me, that thou 
mighteſt receive thy ſight, and be filled with the Holy Ghoſt : 
(and immediately there fell from his eyes as it had been ſcales); 
and he received ſight forthwith, dl aroſe, and was bapti» 
Be .. | Ads ix. 
6. If perfection were by the Levitical priefthood, (for un- 
der it the people received the law), what further need was 
there that another prieſt ſhould ariſe after the order of Melchi- 
ſedec, and not be called after the order of Aaron? Paw. 


| SUSPENSION 
Pleaſes and expands the mind, by leaving expeQation un- 
gratified, till it is wound up to its higheſt pitch. But as a di- 
appointment, in fuch caſes, would produce pain proportioned 
to the degree of anticipated pleaſure, ſpeakers ſhould exerciſe 
great caution, leſt they flatter hope with higher proſpects than 
they are able to realiſe, While a ſuſpenfion. of the ſenſe 1s con- 
tinued, the pronunciation, though clear, ſhould be calm and 
deliberate ; a long pauſe, accompanied with the 1ifing inflec« 
tion, ſhould mark its termination ; and when the meaning is 
developed, and the intention of the figure fully appears, the 
emphaſis and animation ſhould correſpond with the importance 
of the information it communicates. 
. 3. As the fun, although he regulates the ſeaſons, leads on 
the year, and diſpenſes light and lite to all the planetary worlds, 
yet diſdains not to raiſe and to beautify the lower which opens 


in his beam; ſo the Chriſtian religion, though chiefly intended 


to teach us the knowledge of ſalvation, and be our guide to haps» 
pineſs on-high, extends its divine influence to the circle of ſo- 
ciety, and diffuſſes its bleſſed fruits in the path of domeſtic 
2. However we may be puffed up with vain conceits, and 
flatter ourſelves with diſcoveries of new worlds of learning, it 
1s certain we are yet much in the dark; that many of our diſ- 
coveries are purely. imaginary ; and that the ſtate of learni 
is ſo far from perfection, much more from being the fabje d 
oftentation, that it ought to teach us modeſty, and keep us 
humble. * . a Baker. 
3- Inftead of labouring in nice learning and intricate ſcien» 
ces; inſtead of trifling away precious time upon the ſecrets of 
nature, or myſteries of ſtate ; it were better to ſeek that 
which is really and fubſtantially good; Qur pains ſhould be to 
moderate our hopes and fears, to direct and regulate our paſ- 
fions, to bear all injuries of fortune or men, and to attain the 
art of contentment. + . 
4. Though it may be an argument of a great wit, to give in- 
genious reaſons for many wonderful appearances in nature 2 
* ye 
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yet it is an evidence of ſmall! judgement, to be poſitive in any 
thing but the knowledge of our own ignorance. Eng. Theol, 
5. Though Solomon's deſcription of a wiſe and good woman 
may be thought too mean and mechanical for this refined ge- 
neration ;—yet certain it is, that the bufineſs of a family is the 
moſt profitable and the moſt honourable ſtudy they can employ 
tbemſelves in. | Charron, 
6. As one that runneth in haſte and leapeth over a fence, 
may fall into a pit on the other fide, which he doth not ſee; 
ſo is the man that plungeth ſuddenly into any action before 
he hath confidered the conſequences thereof. Econ. of H. Life. 
7. Since the days tbat are paſt are gone for ever, and thoſe 
that are to come may not come to thee, it behoveth thee, O 
man ! to employ the preſent time, without regretting the loſs 
of that which is paſt, or too much depending on that which is, 
to come. | 15. 
8. As the camel beareth labour, and heat, and h , and 
thirſt, through deſarts of ſand, and fainteth not; fo forti- 
tude of a man ſhall ſuſtain him through all ꝓerils; his noble 
ſpirit diſdaineth the malice of fortune; his greatneſs of foul 
is not to be caſt down. / B. 
9. As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up trees, and deform- 
eth the face of nature; or as an earthquake, in its convulſions, 
overturneth cities; ſo the rage of an angry man throws miſ- 
chief around him; danger and deſtruction wait on his hand. 13. 
10. As bloſſoms and flowers are ftrewed upon the earth by 
the hand of ſpring; as the kindneſs of ſummer produceth in 
perfection the bounties of harveſt; ſo the ſmiles of pity ſhed 
bleſſings on the children of misfortune, 15. 


AMPLIFICATION . 

Is an artful accumulation of all circumſtances which tend 
to expoſe an action or object in its moſt impreſſive point 
of view; and climax gives additional ſtrength to every ſuc- 
ceeding member of a period, or makes one circumſtance tc 
riſe above another, in regular gradation, till our ideas can be 
carried no higher, and the whole concludes with admirable ef- 
fect.— But theſe beautiful figures will loſe their influence, 
unleſs the animation, or pathos of the ſpeaker, continues to in- 
creaſe with their growing ſignificance. When the period is 


long, however, to render a progreffive increaſe of force or ſpi · 


rit — its commencement muſt be moderate, and its 
tion flow. 

1. If this guiltleſs infant had been murdered v its own 

nurſe, what puniſhment would not the mother have demanded ? 


with what cries and exclamations would ſhe have ſtunned our 

? What hall we (ay, then, when a woman, guilty of ho- 
Sicide, a mother, of the murder of her own child, compriſes 
o many miſdeeds in one fingle crime? a crime in its own na- 
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ture deteſtable; in a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incre- 
dible 3, and perpetrated againſt one whole age called for com- 
paſlion, whoſe near relation claimed affection, and whoſe inno- 
cence deſerved the higheſt fayour. Sir G. M*Keneie, 

2. He who was promiſed to Adam as the ſced of the woman, 
was now announced to the world as the ſeed of Abraham, in 
whom all the families of the earth ſhuuld be bleſſed. And 
henceforth we have prediction upon predidt ion, ordinance 
upon ordinance, promiſe upon promiſe, event upon event, 
'eading to, rifing above, improving, enlarging upon one ano- 
ther, hke the gradual light of the aicending ſun, from the early 
dawn to the perfect day: we obſerve types, ſhadows, cere mo- 
nies, ſacrifices, diſappearing by little and little; patriarcha, 
prieſts, prophets, lawgivers, and Kings, retiring one after 
another, and giving place to the Lord our judge, our lawgiver, 
our king, to lave us. Hunter. 

3. In the flate of primitive innocence, a perfect and perſe- 
yering obfervance of the divine command, was the condition 
of life and immortality. When, by the firſt grand apoſtacy, this 
became impoſſible, —a free pardon and gracious acceptance, 
through the bleſſed Jeſus, were ſubſtituted in its ſtead. Which 
economy, like a fountain of life, was opened in the firſt pro. 
mile, ran, like a ſatutary rivulet, through the antedilu- 
vian world, continued its progreſs along the patriarchal 1 
flowed, in broader ſtreams, under the Moſaic diſpenſation ; is 
derived down to us, abundantly enlarged by the coming of 
Chriſt, and the miniſtry of his apoſtles ; will be tranſmitted, 
with an increafing ſpread, to the lateſt poſterity ; nor will ever 
ceaſe" to amplify and extend its influence, till the river is gs 
mented into an ocean, and the knowledge of the Lord ourRig 
n fill the carth, as the waters cover the abyſſes of the 
ea, 


whenever it goes farther, whenever it is ade a ſerious bufineſs, 
and the love of it becomes a paſſion, farewell to tranquillity and 
virtue; then ſucceed days of vanity and nights of care ; dif- 
pation of life, corruption of manners, inattention to domeftic 
affairs, arts of deceit, lying, curſing, and” perjury. At a di- 
ſtance, poverty, with contempt at her heels; and in the rear of 
all, deſpair, bringing a halter in her hand. Logan, 
5. From thirſt of rule what dire diſaſters flow? | 
How flames that guilt, ambition taught to glow ? 
With gains on with ; defire ſurmounts defire ; 
Hope fans the blaze, and envy feeds the fire: 
From crime to crime, aſpires the mad*ning ſoul, 
Nor laws, nor oaths, nor feers, its r2ge controul : 
Till Heaven at laſt awakes, ſupremely juſt, 
And levels all its tow'ring ſchemes in duſt. 
6. Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the ſmooth pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake ; 


4. When gaming is only an amuſement, it is innocent; but . 


_ commotion, ſuch ftren 
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The centre moy'd, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 
Another ill, and ſtill another ſpreads. 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race: 
Wide, and more wide, the o'erfliowings of the mind, . 
Take every greature in, of every Kind hy 
. Earth ſwells around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 
And Heaven has; flampt its image on his breaſt. _. . 
4m 1091 1A BSLOAMNS. i e ale: 
Tus bigheſt ſpecigy of e nes is rally the offspring of 
paſhan,» It is hen the feelings of a ſpeaker are alive, When 
his affections are warm, when his paſſions are rouſed, that he 


>, 


inſeniibly,aloog witk him; that their paſſions keep pace with 
his; that they ve znd.detelt, paxdon and puniſh, reſol ve and 
act, according to his inclination. And when paſſion is net too 


- exerts the mot commanding, influence over the human mind. 
E is then tha dia mtereſted, agitated, and carricd 


_ * ſtrong for ſelt. poſſeſſion, , it tends to exalt the human powers, and 


to render the mind more capacious, pengtrating,and enlightened, 
than it is in its calmer moments,—* A man actuated by ſtrong 
paſſions, (ſays Dr Blair), becomes greater than he is at other 
times. He is conſcious of more ſtrength and force, he utters greater 
ſentiments, conceives higher defigns, and executes them with a 
boldneſs and felicity, of which, on. other occafions, he could not 
think himſelf capable. Almoſt every man in paſſion is eloquent, 


+ Then he is at no loſs for words and arguments. He tranſmits to 


others, by a ſort of contagious ſympathy, the warm ſentiments 
which he feels; his looks and geſtures are all perſuaſive; and 
nature here ſhows herſelf infinitely more powerful than art.“ 
But before a ſpeaker can acquire ſuch a knowledge of the paſ- 
fions, and ſuch a facility of expreſſing them, -as would qualify 
him for acquitting himſelf with eclat, on any important occaſion, 
he muſt make himſelf maſter of their peculiar qualities of tone, 
attitudes of body, and expreſſions of countenance; he muſt make 
frequent attempts to produce thoſe effects in his auditors, 
which he has been accuſtomed to obſerve in perſons actuall) 
impaſſioned ; he muſt recolle& the means by which accom- 
plithed ſpeakers have operated effectually on himſelf, and try 
to employ them in touching the ſecret ſprings of action in 
others : he may alſo make ſuch incidents of his own life, as are 
ſtrikingly fimilar to thoſe he narrates, to pals in review before 
his mind's eye; and — will tend to produce ſuch internal 

h of expreſſion, as can ſcarcely fail to 
affect his hearers : or he may realiſe, in his imagination, the 
moſt ſtriking circumſtances of the ſcene he deſcribes, or the 
paſſion he exemplifies. * If I complain of the fate of a fellow- 
citizen aſſaſſinated, (ſays Quintilian), may I not form a lively 
picture in my mind, of all that was likely to happen on the oc- 
caſion ? ſhall not the aſſaſſin ſeem to ruſh ſuddenly from hi 
lurkiog-place ? ſhall not the victim appcar to be ſeized with 


trembling and horror? ſhall he not ſeem to ſhriek _ 
: Ti 


Principles of Elacution. AXXV 
veg his life, or flee precipitately to ſave it? Shall I not ſee the 
Aach ſtrike the dreadful blow, and the defenceleſs wretch fall 
dead at his feet? Shall I not have a lively impreſſion on my 
mind of his horrid wounds, his guſhing blood, his ghaſtly face, 
his dying groans?“ To have remained unmoved, with ſuch a 
ſpeQacle before his eyes, would have argued him callous as the 
hated miſanthrope !-——The paſſions are io numerous, and their 
ſigns ſo diverſified, that to aſcertain the one with preciſion, and 


1 Parted with fugar breath : ſo ſweet a bar 
GAL Should ſunder fuch ſweet friends ! Here, in her hair, 
N The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 
A golden meth, t'intrap the hearts of men 
ihe Faſter than gnats in cobwebs : but her eyes ! 
How could he fee to do them ? Having made one, 
- Methiuks it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 
*. And leave itſelf unfiniſhed. Shate/peare. 
2. But ſcarce tis ſpeech began, 
When his ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man, 
A His youthful face ſeem'd more ſerenely [weet ; 
= His robe white, and flow'd upon his feet; 


a delineate the other with accuracy, would be extremely diffi- 11 
b cult: but, to give the greater effect to thoſe I deſcribe, in 1 
| of exhibiting 2 few of their phenomena, I ſhall make ſuch as are | | 
n commonly contraſted, to ſucceed each other alternately. 9 
be WF I. ADMIRATION 
nd, Is a mixture of wonder and efteem : but ſurpriſe and aniaze- 
* ment are nearly allied to it. Wonder is produced by the = 
N 1 ception of any uncommon object: the ſudden or unexpected 
* appearance of that object induces ſurpriſe; and the prolonga- 
ary tion of ſurpriſe produces amazement. If the object make a 
4” ſoft and pleaſing impreſſion on the mind, and arreft the atten- 
* tion by its beauty, or its grandeur, it excites admiration; but 
1 if its attributes, in ſimilar circumſtances, tend to diſturb our 

— tranquillity, or rouſe our apprehenſion, it creates fear, or in- 
* ſpires terror; occafions ſorrow, or provokes averſion.— Admi- 11 
* ration widens the mouth, opens the aperture of the eyes, and n 
Not either raiſes them to heaven, or fixes them intenſely on its ob- | 
* ject: the hands are ſometimes lifted above the breaſt, with the 4 
* palms open, and ſometimes deliberately brought together. Tbe A 
1 voice is at firſt low and ſolemn, but clear and emphatical; it 
_ frequently becomes more ſprightly, however, 2s the ſpeaker 4 
| of. proceeds, and aſſumes a tone bordering on raptare. J 
Nie, Is What find I here? | * 
2 Fair Portia's counterfeit ! What demi. god 1 
hon, Hath come ſo near creation ? Move thoſe eyes ? 1 
uo Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 1 
Jake Seem they in motion ? Here are ſever'd lips 1 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


wel Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 
e * CTCeleſtial odours breathe through perpl'd, air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 


Wide 


— — — — a 
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Wide at his back, their 7 plumes diſplay. 
The form ethereal, burſt upon bis fight, _ 
And moves in all the majetty of light.  Parnel, 
| 2. PEEYISHNESS. 

Were indifference. a paſſion, I ſhould think it a very proper 
contraſt to admiration, as the ſtate of mind which it indicates is 
its direct reverſe : but pecviſhneſs, which ſeems to be a med. 
ley of chagrin, anger, and contempt, is almoſt equally ſuitable 
to my preſent purpoſe.— In expreffing it, the ſentences are 
ſhort and broken, —the utterance haſfy and unequal—the yp. 


per- lip diſdainfully elevated, and the eyes glance obliquely at 


its object. , | 
Pandarus.- I ſpeak no more than truth. A 
Troilus, Thou doſt not ſpeak fo much. 11 
+ Pan, Indeed I'll not meddle in't.—Let her be as ſhe is; if 
ſhe be fair, tis the better for her; if ſhe be not, ſhe has the 


"mends in her own' hands. 

Troi, Good Pandarus; how now, Pandarus ? 

Pan, I have had my labour for my trouble, ill thought on 
by her, —ill thought on by you: gone between zud between, 
but ſmall thanks for my labour. 

Troi, What ! art thou angry, Pandarus ? What! with me? 

_ © Pan, Becauſe ſhe's a-kin to me, therefore ſhe's not ſo fair as 

Helen; if ſhe were not kin to me, ſlice would be as fair on Fri- 
day as Helen is on Sunday. But what care I? I care not tho 
ſhe were a black-a-moor : tis one all to me, | 

Troi. Say I, ſhe is not fair? ** | 

- Fan, I do not care whether. you do or no. She's a fool to 
ſtay bebind her father: let her to the Greeks ;—and fo III tell 
her the next time I ſee ber for my part, I'll meddle nor make 
0 more in the matter, wy... * 

oi. Pandarus | 

Poo. NotÞ ail ys — 

Troi, Sweet Pandarns —— IF Fa 1 

Pan, Play you ſpe zk no more to me—T will leave all as 1 
found it—and there's an end. , Shakeſpeare. 

3. LOVE. . + 

The object of love muſt poſſeſs ſome real or ſuppoſed excel - 
lence, ſufficient to juitify efteem ; an intereſt in its happineſs, a 
deũre of familiar intercourſe with it, and a delight in its pre- 
ſence and approbation.——In love the countenance is plea- 
fogly ſerene: the eyes languiſh aud dote on the dear object: the 
voice is ſoft and infinuating, tender and pathetic, plaintive or 
rapturous, according to the e of its ſtrength, the reception 
it meets, or the effects it would produce. The hands ate ſome- 
times claſped and brought to the breaſt, ſometimes beld out 
with heſitation and trembling, and ſometimes extended to- 
wards the beloved object. X tenderneſs is diffuſed through 
the whole demeanqur : but when hope is low, an air of anxiety 


accompanies all its figns, 
ag 1. Hail 
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1. Hail charming maid ! how does thy beauty ſmoothe 
' "The face of war, and makes even horror ſmile ? 
At fight of thee my heart ſhakes off bis ſorrows ; 
I feel a dawn of joy break in upon me, 
And for a while forget th' approach of Cæſar. 
O Marcie, let me hope thy kind concerns, 
And gentle wiſhes follow me to battle ! 
The thought would give new vigour to my arm, 
Add ſtrength and weight to my deſcending ſwacd, 
And drive it in a tempeſt on the foe, Addiſon, 
% -  — Whatc'er you do ſtill betters what is done 
When you ſpeak ſweet. I'd have you do it ever: 
When you ting, I'd have you buy and fel}, give 
Alms and pray, iu ſuch melodious notse, 
And ord'ring your affairs, to fing them too: 
When you dance, like a ſmooth wave by gentle 
Winds heav'd up, ſo move you to the mutic's 
Dulcet breath, that I could wiſh your motion 
Were perpetual. Shakeſpeare, 
4. HATRED. | 
That continued diſapprobation which ariſes from frequent re- 
flection on a diſagreeable object, is denominated hatred; and the 
paintul ſenſations, produced by its preſence or approach, is de- 
ſigned averfion, When hatred ceaſes to conceal itſelf, it draws 
back the body and face from the abhorred object; but the eyes 
continue to look at it in an angry and olique manner: The 
hands are alſo ſpread out to prevent its approach; and the voice 
is low, but loud, harſh, unequal, ſurly, and vehement. 
1- Madam, you ſtill take care, I fee, 
To let the world believe I love you not. 
This outward mourning now has malice in't, 
8o have theſe ſullen diſobedient tears. 
I'll have you tell the world I dote on you; 
For I would have them think me pitiful. 
But wert thou not afraid of ſelf. deſtruction, 
Thou haſt a fair excuſe, thy huſband's hate, 
And the immod'rate love I bear another, 
Thou art the only ſoul I ne'er deceiv'd, 
Aud 'tis my honeſty that tells thee now, 
With all my heart I hate thee. Chakeſp. 
% , —Poiſon be their drink, 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt meat they taſte ; 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade, a grove of expreſs trees ; 
Their ſweeteſt proſpect murd'ring bafiliſks; 
Tbeir ſofteſt touch the ſmarteſt lizards ſting; 
Their muſic frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs ; 
May boding ſcreech-owls make the conceit full, 
With all the terrors of dark-ſeated hell! | 
| PERY F00S | - N 
Is that pleaſing elation ot mind which ariſes from the cer- 


tain proſpect, or the actual poſſe ſſion of ſome valued enjoy ment. 
d When 
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xxxviii Principles of Elocution, | 
When it ſettles into a habit, or flows from a temper of mind 
which is flrongly defiious to pleaſe and to be pleaſed, it is call. 
ed gaiety, good humour, or chearfulneſs : but when it reſults 
from ludicrous or fugitive amuſements, in which others parti. 
cipate as welk as ourſelves, and the preſſure of which on our ri. 
bble faculty is fo violent, as to produce frequent burſts of 
laughter, it is denominated mirth.— When moderate, it coven 
the countenance with ſmiles, and throws a fun-ſhine of delec- 
tation over the whole frame. When ſudden or violent, the 
voice is pitched pretty high, and continues clear and lively; 
The eyes are bright, ſparkling, and often raiſed to heaven: 
The hands are elevated, clapped together, or waved with an 
air of triumph. In ſhort, it gives ſuch a ſpring to the body, a 
if it were preparing for immediate flight, | 
1. Romans, Egyptians! hear the Queen's command. 
Thus Cleopatra bids; Let labour ceaſe ; 
To pomp and triumphs give this happy day, 
That gave the world a lord; 'tis Antony's. 
Live Antony, and Cleopatra live! 3 
Be this the gen'ral voice ſent up to Heaven, 
And ev'ry place repeat this public echo. 
—Sct out before your doors, 
The images of all your fleeping fathers, - . 
With laurel crown'd ; with laurels wreathe — poſts, 
And ftrew with fow'rs the pavements ; let the prick 
Do preſent ſacrifice, pour out the wine, 
And call the gods to join with you in gladneſs. Shale. 
2. Oh joy, thou welcome ſtranger ! twice three years 
| I have not felt thy vital beam, but now Ap 
It warms my veins and plays about my heart; 
A fiery inſtinct lifts me from the ground, 
And 1 could mount. ung. 
| 6. enn 
Is a painful depreſſion of ſpirit, occaſioned by the privation of 
„or the enduratice of evil. When filent and thoughttul, 
it receives the deſignation of adac: When long indulged, and 
allowed to prey upon the vitals,—to poſfe's the mind, or to be- 
come habitual,—1t takes the appellation of =etancholy : When 
ſeverely agitated by alternate hopes and fears, it becomes di. 
Aradtian: And when hopes ceaſes to gild its gloom, it degene- 
rates into the dreadful ſtate of deſpair,——In grief the counte- 
nance is dejected. and the head declines :—The eyes are lan- 
guid and fpiritlefs,—fometimes caſt downwards drowned in 
tears, and ſometimes lifted wiſhfully to heaven: The voice is 
laintive, low, beavy, interrupted with fighs, or breaks out 
into loud lamentations, according to the ſtrength of the paſſion, 
or the nature of its ſubject:— The hands hang down unanima- 
ted, alternately rife and fall, are paſſionately wrung, preſſed on 
the breaſt, beat the forehead, or cover the eyes. 10 
p | T. My 
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* mother had a maid call'd Bart ara, 
| o was in love ; and he ſhe lov'd prov'd mad; 
And did forſake her: ſhe had a ſong of willow, 
An old thing twas, but it expref#'d her fortune, 
And ſhe dy'd ſinging it: that ſong to-night 
Walt not go from my mind; I have mach to do 
0 


My beautiful ! my brave! bow proud was T 
Of thee, and of thy valour ! my fond heart 
Oerflawed this day with tranſport, When I thought 
Of growing old amidft a race of thine, 
Who might make up to-me- their father's childhood, 
And bear my brother's and my huſband's name; 
Now alkmy hopes are dead! a little while 
Was I a wife ! a mother not fo long! 
What am IT now ?— he loſs of fach a ſon, 
And ſuch a huſband, drive me to my fate, Home. 
| | 7. HOPE 
Agitates the mind with a mixture of defire and joy, while it 
anticipates the poſſeſſion of ſome diſtant 2 brightens 
the countenance, expands the arms to graſp. the object of its 
wiſhes ; the voice is plaintive, pleaſing. or eager, and the breath 
is drawn inwards with unuſual -foree, to expreſs the ſtrength of 
e&lire, and the earneſtneſs of expectation. 
3. Now, fait Hippolitz, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace, four happy days brings in 
Another moon; but, oh! methinks, how flow 
This old moon wains ! She wearies my deſires, 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, . 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. 
2. Ah! how, my dear, ſhall 4 deferve thy charms? 
What gifts ſhall bribe. thee to my longing arms ? 
If thy rm mind no gifts have pow'r to move, 
Phcebus himſelf fhall leave th” Aonian grove ; 
The taneful nine, .who never ue in vain, 
Shall come ſweet ſuppliants for their fav'rite ſwain. 
But, ſee ! in yonder glade the heav'nly fair - 
Enjoys the fiagrance of the breezy air— 
Ah! thither let me fp with eager feet; 
Adieu, my pipe, 1 go my love to meet. 
O may I find ber as we parted laſt, 
And may each fature hour be like the paſf!: Lyttleton. 


8. oy 44A 
Is a compoſition of ſorrow and averſion, which difturbs the 


mind, and debilitates the body. It proceeds from the approach 


or apprehenſion of immediate foffering. When its vbjeQ burſts 


on us unexpectedly, and TY an uncommon 3 
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riſes into terror, or dreadfub conſternation, In fear, the mouti. 
and eyes are opened pretty wide; the countenance is wild and 
pale; the voice weak and tremulous; the elbows are drawn 
back, and the hands held before the breaſt, with the palms oper, 
and oppoſed as a ſhield to the dreaded object; one foot is placed 
behind the other, ſo that the body ſeems ſhrinking from the 
danger, and preparing for retreat; the heart beats, the breati. 
ing is quick, and a general tremor ſhakes the whole body. 
1. Againit the capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar'd upon me, and went ſurly by, | 
Without annoying me: Aud there were drawn 
Upon a heap—a hundred ghaſtly women, 
Transformed with their fear, who ſwore they ſaw 
Men, all in me, walk up and down the ftrect. 
And yeſterday, the bird of night did fit, 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 
Hooting and ſhrieking. When theſe prodigies 
Do fo conjointly meet, let not men ſay 
They are natural; for, I believe, they 
Are portentous things unto our climate. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Angels and miniſters of grace defend us | 
Be thou a ſpirit of health or goblin damn'd, 
Bringſt with thee airs from heav'n or blaſts from hell; 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape.. 
That I will ſpeak to thee. 
Save me, and haver o'er me with your wings, 
Ye heav'nly guards !—What W 


your gracious figure ? 
3 Shakeſpeare, 
. COURAGE 


Perſeveres in purſuit of ſome deſirable object, while dangers 
threaten, or difficulties. interpoſe. Hope elated by ſecurity, 
creates confidence: and oſtentation of perſonal proweſs, or af. 
fectation of courage in the abſence of danger, is the characteriſ- 
tic of bravado.—In courage, the head is ere ; the breaſt 2 
little projected; the countenance clear and open; the voice 
firm, full, and equal; the accents ſtrong, round, and delibe- 
rate: the left hand may be placed a-kimbo, and the right 
clenched, thrown forward with ſpirit, moved in different di- 
rections, or made to rebound from the breaſt, | 
1. Come, fellow-ſoldiers, follow me once more, 

Aud 6x the fate of Europe on that ſhore :. 

Your courage only waits from me the word, 

And England's happineſs commands my ſword : 
In her defence I ev'ry part will bear, 
The ſoldier's danger, and the prince's care. { 
And envy. any arm an, equal ſhare.., . . 
Set all that's dear to men befoxe your fight, 
For laws, religion, liberty, we fight; 3 
Io fave your wives from rape, your towns from flame, 
Redeem your country ſold, and vindicate her name. 


Let 
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utt, Let other Monarchs dictate from afar, 

and And write the empty triumphs of the war; 

Wn In lazy palaces — ruſt, 

XD, My ſword ſhall juitify my people's truſt ; 

ced For which — but I your victory delay; 

the Come on; I and my genius lead the way! 

aths 2. My ſons, I know, have now demean'd themſelves, 


Like men born to renown, by life or death, | T 
Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 
And thrice cry'd, Courage, father! fight it out : 
And full as oft came Edward to my fide, | 
In purple falchion painted to the hilt, * 
In blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him : be 
And wherr the hardieſt warriors did retire, - 
Richard cry'd, Charge! and give no foot of ground! | 
Then cry'd, “ A crown, or elle a glorious tomb! 
A ſceptre, or an earthly ſepulchre!“ Shateſpeare, 
5 to.] IRRESOLUTION 
Is the reverſe of courage. It collects the body into a thought- 
. fal poſture. The head hangs down, with the eyes on the ea 
| the mouth ſhut, and the lips purſed together. Suddenly the 
poſition is altered, and ſomething of importance ſeems to be 
diſcovered; but the contemplative poſture is ſoon reſumed, and 
the motions are irregular, the paufes long, the tones unequal, 
the ſentences broken and unfiniſhed, 7 
O! what a dreadful tide of woes 
Comes ruſhing on this woeful land at once! 


e? I know not what to do :—1 would to heaven 
re. What, are there poſts diſpatch'd for Ireland? 
What ſhall we do for money for theſe wars ? 
ers Come, fifter,—couſin I ſhould ſay, pray pardon me. 
ity, Go, fellow, get thee home, provide ſome carts, 
r af. And bring the armour that is there,— 
eriſ. Gentlemen, will you go to muſter men If I know 
| a How, or which way to order theſe affairs, 
oice Thus ſo contus'dly thruſt into my hands, 
ibe- < Never believe me. Both are my kinſmen :— 
ight The one's my ſov'reign, whom both my oath 
di- And duty bid defend z—th' other, again, | 


- Is my kinſman, whom the king hath wrong'd 3 
' Whom conſcience and my kindred bid me right. 
Well, fomewhat we muff do.—-Cotne, coufin, I'll 


Diſpoſe of you :—Go muſter up your men, l 
And meet me preſently at Berkley: — Gentlemen 
I ſhould to Plaſhy too | i 
But time will not permit: —All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at ſix and ſeven. Shakeſpeare, 
II. ANGER | 


Is a propenſity to violence, a diſpoſition to puniſh offend- 
ers, Revenge, together with an inclination to injure, eagerly 
ſeeks opportunities of gratification, and exults, with a ferocious 
| triumph, 


Let 


I% 
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triumph, in the proſpect ot accompliſhing its purppſeg—Anger 
commonly expreſſes itſelf with rapidgty, noiſe, harſhneſa. or 
heſitation. It wrinkles the brow, heaves the poſtrils, ſtrains 
the muſcles, clenehes the ſiſt, ſtamps the foot, and gives 8 wo- 
lent agitation to the whole bod. 1:4: 
1. Why have thoſe baniſhed and forbidden legs f 
Dar'd once to touch a duſt of England's ground © 8 07- 
But more than why—why have they dar d to march 
— — r upon Rey peaceful —— N 
righting her pale fac's villagers with wary. 
And — of deſpiſed arms? 1 
Com'ſt thou becauſe the anointed king is hence? 
Were I but new the lord of ſuch hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myſelf 
Reſeu'd. the black prince, that young mars of men, 
From forth, the ranks of many thouſand French; 
Oh: then, how quickly ſhould. this arm of mine, 
Now priſ'ner to the ally, chaſtiſe thee, . 
And minjſter correction to thy fault! Sal-. 
4. If Roy peak no more than truth of her,” 
| ſe hands ſhall tear ber; if they wrong her honout, 
he proudeft of them ſhall well hear of it. 
ime hath not yet ſo dry'd this blood of mine, 
or age ſo eat up my invention, 
or fortune made fuch havoc of my — 
But they ſhall find awak'd in fuch a kind, 
Both ftrength of limb, and policy of mir 
Ability in means and choice of friends, r 
To quit me of them thoroughly. - Sabeſdeare. 
3. Ob! I could play the woman with my eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue — But gentle Heaven 
Cut ſhort all Aber es 3 front to front, 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myſelf; 
Set him within the compals of my ſword; 
If he eicape may Heaven forgive him too? 
TZ. GRATITUDE. - 
As anger diſpoſes its {ubze& to retalliate injuries, or to pu- 
niſh offences,—gratituge is ſolicitous to return favours, and ac- 
knowledge obligations It is & pleaſing: principle which pro- 


duces little commetion, beides 7 reſpeCtiul eſteem of benefac.. 


tors, a delight in their happine(s,' and a deſire to promote their 
intereft,— Complacency- of-countenance, humility and mildnir(s 
of deme2nour, modeſty and pathos of language, the hand pteſt 
en the breaſt, and the eyes alteryately lifted to heaven and hx- 
ed on its object, are proper indications of genuine gratitude. 
Za. Ran. Not vain the;ftranger's fears: how fares my lurd. 
Aan Fhat it fares well, thanks to this gallant youth, 
Whoſe valour fav'd me.tzom a wretched death! 
. As down the winding dale 1 walked alone, - 
At the croſs way four armed men attacked me; 
Rovers, I judge, from the licentious camp; 
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Preneiples of Elvention.” Alili 
- Who would have quickly laid Lord Randolph ſow, - 
Had not this brave and generous ſtranget come, 

Like my good angel, in the hour of fate, 

And, mocking danger, made my foes his own. 

Speak, lady Randolph, upon beauty's tongue 

Dwell accents pleaſing to the brave and bold: 

Speak, noble dame, and thank him for thy Lord. 

La. Ran. Lord, I cannot ſprak what now I feel. 

My heart o'erflows with gratitude to Heaven, J. 

And to this noble youth, who, all unknown 

To you and yours, deliberated not, 

Nor paus'd at peril ; but, hamanely brave, : 
Fought on your fide againft ſuch fearful odds. Homes, 
13. CONTEMPT. 

When a worthleſs object claims the honour of ſuperior excel. 
lence, it excites contempt ; which is a propenfity to mortify 
pride and vanity ; and to laſh folly, imperieQtions, and miſcon- 
du,—The eye-brows knit, the forchead and cheeks wrinks 
led, the body drawn back, the head ſhaken, the looks diſdainfu] 
the voice expreſſive of antipathy, the eyes ſnatching averted 
views of the object, and the bands ftretched out to oppoſe ita 
approach ;—are proper indications of ſcorn or contempt. 

1. I'd rather be a kitten, aud cry mew ! : 

Than orice of theſe fame metre. ballad mon 

I'd rather hear a braſen candieſtick turn d, 

Or a dry wheel-grate upon the axle- tree, 

For that would never ſet my teeth on edge. 

Not half fo much as mincing poetry: | 

'Tis like the forc'd gait of a vffling nag. Shakeſpeare, 

. ns : Oh, proper tuff! 
is is the very painting of your fears x 

This is the ras, — — Lge rn you ſaid, 

Led you to Duncan, Oh, thefe flaws and ſtarts, 

{(Impoſters to true fear), would well become 

A woman's ſtory, at a winter's fire, | 

Authoris'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf! . 

Why do ye make ſuch faces? When all's dove, 

you look but on a tool. ; 

| 14. PITY 

Is compoſed of forrow and benevolence. It conſifts' in the 
participation of another's ſufferings, generous attempts to re- 
move them, #nd unaffected ſorrow when efforts to afford relief 
prove unſucceſsful Ft is manifeſted by 2 compaſſionate ten- 
derneſs of voice, a fyrapathetic contraction of the features, 
gentle vibration, of ſhort ſuſpenſion of the hands, over the ſuf. 
fermg, thoughtlefs, or dejected object; —vbich either arrracts 
the moſt attentive laoks, or elevates the eyes to heaven id ten- 
der interceflions. | | 

. Alas! poor Trieb! I knew him, Horatio; à fellow of inß- 
nite jeſt, of moſt excellent fancy: be hath: borne me on his 
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Ai Principles of Zlecutiox. 
dack a thouſand times. Here hung thoſe ps which I have 
 Liffed, I know not how often. Where are your gibes now ? 
your gambols ? your ſongs? your flaſhes of merriment, that were 
won't to ſet the table in a -roar ? Quite chop-fallen Now get 
you to my Lady's chamber, tell ner, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this favour ſhe muſt come at laſt. Shake/peare, 
' 2» O thou Eternal Mover of the heav'ns, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch : 
Oh, beat away the buſy meddling fend, 
That lays ſtrong fiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 
And from his boſom purge this black deſpair. 
Peace to his ſoul if God's good pleaſure be ! 
- L6rd Cardinal, if thou think'ſt on heav'n's bliſe, 
Hold up thy hand, make fignal of thy hope. | 
- He dies, and makes no fign! O G44. forgive him. . 
. y 15. JEALOUSY. > 
The idea indulged, that attempts making. to prevent our 
attainment, or interrupt our enjoyment- of happineſs, conſti- 
tutes ſuſpicion ; and the ſuppoſition that they are, or will be 
ſucceſsful, is the eſſence of jealouſy ;/ which is a medley. of al- 
moſt every paſhon that can agitate the human mind. To ex- 
preſs it properly, therefore, one muſt be able, not only to re- 
reſent all the paſſions ſeparately, but alſo ſeveral of them in con- 
yunQion,—-lt is generally indicated by reftleſsnefſs, chagrin, an- 
xicty, ana abſence. Sometimes it pours forth piteous com- 
— accompanied with floods of tears: then a gleam of hope 
ights up the countenance into a momentary {mile ; imme- 
dia. ly clouds of accumulating gloom, manifeſt that the mind i; 
tumultuated with horrible coujectures. | 
1. Think, my Lord: Oh! Heav'n he echoes me! 
As if there were ſome monſter in his thought | 
Too hideous to be ſhown.-Lhou doſt mean ſomething : 
When Caſſio left my wife; I heard thee ſay, 
Thou didſt not like that; - What didſt thou not like ? 
When I told thee he was my counſellor, Re cf, 
In my whole courſe of courtſhip, thou cry'dſt, indeed 
And didſt contract and purſe thy brow together, 
A if thou hadſt ſhur up within thy brain 9 4 
Some horrible conceit If thou doſt love me, 
She me thy thought. ene 
- This fellow's of exceeding honeſty, | 
And knows all qualities with a learned ſpirit 
Ot human dealing. If I prove ber falſe, 
„Though her Jeſſes were dear as my heart-ſtrings, 
I'd heave ber off, and let her down the wine 
J 0o prey at fortune —I am black, indeed, 
And bave not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation 
That chamberers have; and alſo am declin'd | 
Into the vale of years—yet that's not much 
; © She's gone, I am abus'd, and my relief 
- - Muſt be—to loathe her. Oh the curſe of marriage? 73. 


GENERAL REMARKS 
ON 


HISTOR T. 
— ——— — — 


HERE are two kinds of hiſtory, real and $0: 
tiout. The firſt impartially records truth, for 
the information of mankind ;. the laſt entertains the 
fancy, and affects the heart, by bright delineatious 
of ideal life. The facts contained in the former 
ſhould be important and intereſting ; traced to their 
cauſes, purſued to their effects, and expreſſed in dif. 
tin, unexaggerated terms: the materials which 
compoſe the latter, may be ſo arranged as to render 
the picture more perfect than is commonly exhibited 
in life; at the ſame time it muſt not be more highly 
finiſhed than has been, or may be exemplified, leſt 
Jaudable ambition ſhould be checked, and improbabi- 
lity of ſucceſs prevent imitation. 

As real hiſtory propoſes to addreſs the judgement, and 
inſtruct poſterity, © it employs no flippancy of ſtyle, no 
quaintneſs of wit, no light or unneceflary ornaments ;* 
but, amidſt the moſt ſpirited narrations, and the boldeſt 
figures, preſerves the gravity of wiſdom and the dignity 


of truth. It is principally converſant with thoſe great 


events which raiſe, depreſs, or decide the fate of King- 
doms ; but frequently narrates minuter and not leſs 
uſeful facts. Though the public characters of men 
are the chief objects of its attention, it often viſits 
them in their retirements, and developes the moſt inte- 
reſting parts of their private conduct. Religion, laws, 
cuſtoms, commerce, literature, and every thing elſe 
which tends to diſplay the genius of nations, and illu- 
ſtrate the — of the human mind, are the ſub. 
Jets which occupy its moſt uſcful departments. 

A Fi&itzons 
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2 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, &c. 


_ Fictitious hiſtories are alſo elegant inſtruments in 
moral improvement. By beautiful deſcriptions of 
character and conduct; by expoſing the errors into 
which our paſſions betray us ; by exhibiting virtue of 
all her charms, and vice in her moſt deteſted colours ; 
—they leave indelible impreſſions on the heart, im. 
prove the beſt affections of our nature, excite emula. 
tion, or prompt to avoidance ; and, in ſhort, influence 
the whole tenor of human. deportment. Hence it is 
that the wiſcit of men, in different ages, have employed 
intereſting fables, as means of communicating uſeful 
knowledge. But as this ſpecies of writing, like many 
others, has often been proſtituted to the baſeſt of pur. 
poſes, much caution muſt always be exerciſed, in ſe- 
lecting the innocent and the uſeful, from the number. 
leſs immoral and unmeaning productions, which have 
been impoſed on the world, under the titles of Tales, 
Novels, and Romances. Many. of the following cha- 
raters are confeſſedly ſictitious; but I flatter myſelf, 
the reader will find the entertainment they afford, 
mingled with a conſiderable {hare of inſtruction. While 
they pleaſe the fancy, they inform the judgement, 
improve the taſte, preſent beautiful examples to 
imitation, and powerful motives to the practice of 
duty. But inſtead of proceeding to define the nature, 
enumerate the laws, and. mark the minute diſtinctions 
of hiſtory, I ſhall conclude theſe general remarks, 
by ſuggeſting a few ſimple directions, to afhit the at- 
tentive ſtudent in 1 the ſubſequent and ſimilar 
ſpecimens. 


RuLEs /or READING NARRATION, 


1. In theſe, 5 5 in all other kinds of compoſition, 
tie manner of reading muſt correſpond with the ſtyle, 
ſentiments,” and ſubject. Whether the narration be 
cheerful or grave, ſprightly or ſolemn, trivial or im- 
portant, the tones of the voice, and the mode of ex- 
preſſion, muſt continue to vary with it, in unremitting 


harmony. 
| 2. An 
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ANAPIAS AND AMPHINOMUS, 3 


2. An unaffected fimplicity ſhould alſo characteriſe 


the reading of hiſtory. Pompous declamation, in 
moſt caſes, deſtroys its effect. But, though little pa- 
thos is requiſite in the mere relation of facts, when 
the narrative is intereſting, the reader muſt riſe above 


inſipidity, and ſhow himſelf ſuſceptible of delicate 


feeling. 

3. But, while ſimplicity is ſtudied, a proper degree 
of dignity muſt always be maintained. hen the 
ſubject is trivial, indeed, airs of importance produce 
diſguſt ; but to relate the triumphs of heroes, the 
carnage of- contending armies, and the fate of far. 
famed empires, with as much familiarity as if they 
were ineidents in common life, muſt be extremely 
contempttble. 

4. When figures are introduced, the reader muſt 
always be directed hy their own rules. For example, 
when perſonation is neceſſary, he muſt aſſume the 
fituation, adopt the peculiarities, and exhibit the moſt 
ſtriking features of the original character; and when 
he wiſhes to produce admiration in others, he muſt 
ſtudy to adumbrate the emotion himſelf, 


— GD 
1. ANAPIAS and AMPHINOMUS's FiLIAL AFFECTION. 


URiNG an eruption of mount Etna, many years 
fince, the danger it occaſioned to the inhabitants 

of the adjacent country became very eminent, and the 
flames flying about, they were obliged to retire to 
a greater diſtance. AmiGit the hurry and confuſion of 
ſuch a ſcene, (every one flying and carrying away 
whatever they deemed moſt precious), two ſons, the 
one named Anapias, the ofher Amphinomus, ju the 
height of their ſolicitude for the preſervation of their 
wealth and goods, recollected their father and mother, 
who, being both very old, were unable to ſave themſelves 
by flight, Filial tenderneſs ſet aſide every other con- 

A2 fideration 
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4 METELLUS SAVED BY HIS SON, 


fideration ; and, © Where,” cried the generous youths, 
* ſhall we find a more precious treaſure, than thoſe 
who begat and gave us being ?” This faid, the one 
took up his father on his ſhoulders, and the other his 
mother, and ſo made their way through the ſurround. 
ing ſmoke and flames. The fact ſtruck all beholders 
with the higheſt admiration ; and they and their poſte. 
rity, ever after, called the path they took in their re. 
treat,“ The Field of the Pious,” in memory of this 


2. METELLUs SAVED by bis Sox. 


Hire Octavius was at Samos, ſoon after the 
famous battle of Actium, which made him 
maſter of the univerſe, he held a council, in order to 
examine the priſoners who had been engaged, in An- 
thony's party. Among the reſt, there was brought 
before him Metellus, an old man, oppreſſed with years 
and infirmities, disfigured by a long beard and diſhe- 
velled hair, but eſpecially by his cloaths, which, 
throagh his ill fortarie, were become very ragged, 
The ſon of this Metellus fat as one of the judges, and 
at firſt could not eaſily diſcriminate his father, through 
this deplorable appearance: At length, however, after 
viewing him narrowly, having recollected his features, 
inſtead of being aſhamed to own him, he ran to .em- 
brace the old man, and cried bitterly. Then, return- 
ing toward the tribunal, *. Czefar,” faid he, © my fa- 
ther has been your enemy, I your officer: He de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed, and ] to he rewarded. The fa- 
your I defire of you is, either to ſave him on my ac- 
count, or to order me to be put to death with him.” 
All the judges were touched with commiſeration at 
tivs affecting ſcene ; and Octavius himſelf relenting, 
granted to old Metellus his life and liberty. 


3. Decivs ReFusts his FataER's Crown, 


HE Emperor Decimus, intending, and deſiring 

to place the crown on the head of Decius lus 

ſon, the young Prince refuſed it in the moſt ſtrenuous 
manner ; 


FRATERNAL AFFECTION, &. 5 


manner; ſaying, © I am afraid, leſt, being made an 
Emperor, I ſhould forget that I am a fon. I bad ra- 
ther be no Emperor, and a dutiful ſon, than an Em- 
peror, and ſuch a ſon as hath forſaken his due obe- 
dience, Let then my father bear the rule; and let 
this only be my empire, — to obey with all humility, 
and to fulfil whatſoever he ſhall command me.” Thus 
the ſolemnity was waved, and the young man was not 
crowned ; unleſs mankind ſhall ſay, that this fignal 
piety, towards an indulgent parent, was 2 more glo- 
rious diadem to the ſon, than that which conſiſted 
merely of gold and jewels. 


4. FRATERNAL AFFECTION and GENEROSITY. 


HE father of that eminent lawyer, Mr Serjeant 
Glanvill, had a good eſtate, which he intended 
to lettle on his elder ſon ; but he proving a vicious 
young man, and there being no hopes of his recovery, 
he devolved it upon the Serjeapt, who was his ſecond 
ſon. Upon the father's death, the eldeſt, finding that 
what he had before conſidered as the mere threatenings 
of an angry old man, were now but too certain, be- 
came melancholy, which by degrees wrought in him 
ſo great a change, that what his father could not pre- 
vail in while he lived, was now effected by the ſeve- 
rity of his laſt will. His brother obſerving this, 
called him, with many of his friends, together to'a 
feaſt ; where, aſter other diſhes had been ſerved up, 
he ordered one, which was covered, to be ſct before 
his brother, and defired him to uncover it; upon his 
doing which, the company, no leſs than-himlelf, were 
ſurpriſed to find 1t full of writings, and ſtill more 
when the Serjeant told them, © that he was now doin 
what he was ſure his father would have done, had he 
lived to ſee that happy change which they now all ſaw 
in his brother; and therefore he freely reſtored to him 
the whole eſtate,” 
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unhappy poor creature am I! If people ever take it 


6 HAPPY SILLY FELLOW, &c. 


5, A Harry SILIT FELLOW. 


1 HE happieſt filly fellow I ever knew, was of the 
number of thoſe good-natured creatures, that are 
faid to do no harm to any but themſelves. Whenever 
he fell into any miſery, he uſually called it ſeeing life, 
If his head was broke by a chairman, or his pocket 
picked by a ſharper, he comforted. himſelf by imita. 
ting the Hibernian diale& of the one, or the more fa. 
ſhionable cant of the other. Nothing came amiſs to 
him. His inattention to money-matters had incenſed 
his father to ſuch a degree, that all the interceſſion of 
friends in his favour was fruitleſs. The old gentle. 
man was on his deathbed. The whole family, and 
Dick among the number, gathered around him. 
J leave my ſecond ſon, Andrew,” ſaid the expiring 
mifer, (my whole eſtate, and deſire him to be frugal.” 

Andrew, in a ſorrowful tone, as is uſual on theſe oc. 
caſions, prayed heaven to prolong his life, and health 
to enjoy it himſelf, © I] recommend Simon, my third 
ſon, to the care of his eldeſt brother, and leave him, 
befide, four thouſand pounds.” Ah! father,” 

cried Simon, (in great affliction to be ſure), “may 
Heaven give you life and health to enjoy it yourſelf,” 
At laſt, turning to poor Dick, “As for you, you 
have always been a ſad dog; you'll never come to 
good; you'll never be rich: I'll leave you a ſhilling 
to buy an halter.“ Ah! father,” cries Dick, with- 


out any emotion, may Heaven give you life and 


health to enjoy it yourſelf. ”” This was all the trouble 
the loſs of fortune gave this thoughtleſs imprudent 
creature However, the tenderneſs of an uncle re- 
compenſed the negle& of a father; and my friend is 
now, not only exceſſively good-humoured, but compe- 
* rich. 


6. The Tailok and Cox jukok. 


Cox juxkR and tailor once happened to converſe 
together. © Alas !” cries the tailor, © what an 


into 


THE PAINTER EXPOSING HIS PICTURE. 7 


into their heads to live without cloaths, ! am undone ; 
J have no other trade to have recourſe to.“ Inceed, 
friend, I pity you fincerely,” replies the conjurer ; 
but, thank Heaven, things are not quite ſo bad with 
me: for if one trick ſhould fail, I have an hundred 
tricks more for them yet. However, if at any time 
you are reduced to beggary, apply to me, and | will 
relieve you.” A famine overſpread the land: the tai. 
lor made a ſhift to live, becauſe his cuſtomers could 
not be without cloaths ; but the poor conjurer, with 
all his hundred tricks, could find none that had money 
to throw away. It was in vain that he promiſed to 
eat fire, or to vomit pins; no fingle creature would 
relieve him; till he was at laſt obliged to beg from 
the very tailor whoſe calling be had formerly — 


7. The PAINTER EXPOSING Bi PICTURE. 


PAINTER of eminence was once reſolved to finiſh 
a piece which ſhould pleaſe the whole world. 
When, therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which 
his utmoſt {kill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in the 
public market-place, with directions at the bottom, for 
every ſpectator to mark, with a bruſh that lay by, 

every limb and feature which ſeemed erroneous. 

ſpectators came, and, in general, applauded ; but, 
each willing to ſhew his talent at eriticiſm, ſtigmatiſed 
whatever he thought proper. At evening, when the 
painter came, he was mortified to find the picture one 
univerſal blot; not a fingle ſtroke that had not the 
marks of diſapprobation. Not ſatisfied with this trial, 
the next day he was reſolved to try them in a different 
manner; and, expoſing his picture as before, defired 
that every ſpeQator would mark thoſe beauties he ap- 
proved or admired, The people complied, and the 
artiſt returning, found his picture covered with the 
marks of beauty: every ſtroke thav had been yeſterday 
condemned, now received the character of approbation. 
« Well,” cries the painter, © I now find, that the beſt 


way to pleafe all the world, is to — pleaing one 
half of it.“ 
8. ANEC« 


8 ANECDOTE OF ALEXANDER, &c, 


S8. ANECDOTE of ALEXANDER VI. 


S Alexander VI. was entering a little town in the 
A neighbourhood of Rome, which had been juſt 
evacuated by the enemy, .he perceived the townſmen 
| buſy in the market-place, in pulliug dowa from a gib- 
bet, a figure which had been defigned to repreſent him. 
ſelf. There were ſome, alſo, knocking down a neigh. 
bouring ſtatue of one of the Orſini family, with whom 
he was at war, in order to put Alexander's effigy in its 
place. It is poſſible, a man who knew leſs of the world 
would have condemned the adulation of thoſe barefaced 
flatterers ; but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed at their zeal, 
and, turning to Borgia, his ſon, ſaid with a ſmile, 
« You ſee, my ſon, the ſmall difference between a gib- 
bet and a ſtatue.” If the great could be taught an 
leflon, this might ſerve to teach them upon how nl 
a foundation their glory ſtands ; for, as popular ap- 
plauſe is excited by what ſeems like merit, it as quick- 
ly condemns what has only the appearance of guilt, 


9. ANECDOTE ef a LEARNED CHINESE. 


A CES, who had long ſtudied the works of 
Confucius, who knew the characters of fourteen 
thouſand words, and could read a great part of every 
book that came in his way, once — it into his head to 
travel into Europe, and obſerve the cuſtoms of a people 
whom he thought not very much inferior even to his own 
countrymen, in the art of reſining upon every plea- 
fure. Upon his arrival at Amſterdam, his paſſion for let 
ters naturally led him to a bookſeller's ſhop; and, as 
he could ſpeak a little Dutch, he civilly aſked the 
bookſeller for the works of the immortal Xixofou. 
The bookſeller aſſured him he had never heard the 
book mentioned before, « What! have you never 
heard of that immortal poet?” returned the other, much 
ſurpriſed, “ that light of the eyes, chat favourite of 
kings, that roſe of perfection! T ſuppoſe you know 
nothing of the immortal Fipſihihi, ſecond couſin to 
the moon?” Nothing at all, indeed, Sir,“ ay” 
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— other.“ Alas!“ cries pur traveller, to what 

„then, has one of. theſe faſted to death, and the 
—— offered himſelf up as a ſacrifice to the Tartar 
enemy, to gain a renotn which has never travelled 


beyond the precincts of China?“ 


10. A MEETING of PROUD PERSONAGES. 


HE Cardinal de Lorraine, whoſe pride was 
equal to his inhumanity, was introduced one 
day to the Ducheſs of Savoy; and as he approached 
to ſalute her face, the lady, who was at leaſt as haughty 
as himſelf, drew back with ſome diſdain, and offered 
kim her hand to kiſs. He, flighting that favour, ſtill 
preſſed eagerly towards her, and ſhe continuing to re- 
tire, the irritated Cardinal ſprung forward, caught her 
by the neck, and faluted her, fercibly, three or four 
times. Aſtoniſhed at this treatment, ſhe exclaimed 
bitterly againſt the inſolent prieſt, both in the Spaniſh 
aud Portugueſe language, but gained very little by her 
efforts ; for he haughtily returned, Am I to be ſub- 
jected to your caprices, Madam? I, who am uſed 
every day to ſalute my miftreſs, the Queen of France. 
And yet, forſooth! I am not to touch the cheek of a 
little dirty Ducheſs like you,” 


11. ANECDOTE of a Halr-WitTTED FELLOW. 


ATT thirty years ago, ſome alterations were 
making in Kenſington gardens, and the good old 
George the Second uſed to take pleaſure, at times, in 
overlooking the workmen. Among theſe there chan- 
cedto be a half-· witted fellow, who never could be brought 
to comprehend why he nught not be as free with the 
King, as with any other perſon for whom he had been 
uſed to work. One day finding what he thought a 
proper opportunity, he grinned in the face of his 
Sovereign, and with great earneſtheſs demanded— 
* ſomething to drink.” Diſpleaſed at the boldneſs of 
the requeſt, yet aſhamed to deny it, the King mechani- 
cally 2 both his hands in ſearch of coin ; and 


fading 


10 THE MIMIC AND DR WOODWARD.. 
finding none, rephed with dignity, and his uſual Ger. 
man accent, I have no y in my pockets.” — 
« Nor I neither,” returned the ideot, I can't think 
where it is all gone, for my. part!“ The Sovereign 
frowned at the repartee, which, like many an other 
joke, was prejndicial to its maker, for the fool was 


4 


employed no longer near the palace. 


12. The Minic and Da Woodward, _ 


1 the beginning of this century, an actor, 
celebrated for mimicry, was to have been em- 
ployed by a comic author to take off the perſon; the 
manner, and the fingularly awkward delivery of the 
celebrated Dr Woodward, Who was intended to be 
introduced on the ſtage in a laughable character. The 
minic dreſſed himſelf as a conntry-man,. and waited 
on the Doctor, with a long catalogue of ailments, 
which he ſaid attended his wife. The phyſician heard, 
with amazement, diſeaſes and pains of the moſt oppo- 
fate nature, repeated and redoubled on the wretched 
ient, For fince the actor's greateſt with was, to 
keep Dr Woodward in his company as long as poſſible, 

that he might make the more obſervations on, his 
ſtures, he loaded his poor imaginary ſpouſe with every 
infirmity, which had any probable chance of prolong- 
ing the interview. At length, being become com- 
pletely, maſter of his errand, he drew from his purſe a 
guinea, and, with a ſcrape, made an uncouth offer of 
it, © Put up thy money, poor fellow,” cried the 
Doctor, © put up thy money, Thou hait need of all 
thy caſh, and all thy patience too, with ſuch a bundle 
of diſeaſes tied to thy back,” The actor returned to 
his employer, and recounted the whole converſation, 
with ſuch true feeling of the phyſician's character, 
that the author ſcreamed with approbation. But his 
raptures were ſoon checked, for the mimic told him, 
with the emphaſis of ſenſibility, that he would ſooner 
die, than proſtitute his talents to the rendering ſuch 
genuine humanity a public laughing- ſtock. 
125 r 
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13. PRILOSOPHY of an OLD SOLDIER. 
1 Was very well pleaſed with the philoſophy of an 


old ſoldier, whom I once met with in the environs 
er of London, leaning on a crutch, and rather accepting 
a than ſoliciting the aid of the charitable. He told. me, 
not without ſome importunity on my part, the hard- 
ſhips and dangers he had encountered, the number of his 
carmpaighs, thi 
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e obſtinacy of his engagments, the length 
Ir, of his heges';' yet I have failed in getting Chelſea,” 
n. Wl ſaid he,“ becauſe I was rendered incapable of ſervice, 
he in conſequence of a rheumatiſm contracted in a Winter- 
he encampment; and, more than all that, becauſe my wite 
be W ſomehow or other had diſobliged my commanding of- 
he fer. But I forget and forgive, as the ſaying is; and 
red WM thanks to fuch as your Honour, I can make a ſhift to 
its, live, It is true, I have ſeen others get halberts, ay, 
rd, and commiſſions too, who were not better men than 
po- Wl myſelf ;—but chat don't ſignify. It will be all one a 
ned WM bundred years hence.“ Without all the happy ſtoĩciſm 

to of the ſoldier, we may often ſoothe the pangs of envy, 
ble, and the pinings of diſcontent, by the confideration of 
ge- that period when they ſhall ceaſe to _— when 
ery Wl time ſhall have unplumed the pageantry of grandeur, 
ng- WW narrowed the domains of wealth, and withered the arm 
INN. cf POwer. 


14. ANECDOTE of the late BiSHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 


A ſoon as the late Mr Berridge, vicar of Everton, 
began to preach in a different ſtrain from the 
neighbouring clergy, it was obſerved, they found 
themſelves hurt at the emptineſs of their own churches, 
aud the fullneſs of his. The ſquire of the pariſh, too, was 
much offended ; he did not like to ſee ſo many ſtran- 
gers, and be ſo incommoded, and endeavoured to turn 
Mr Berridge out of his living, by a complaint to the 
Biſhop. Being ſent for by his Lordihip, he was thus 
accolted ;—© Well, Berridge, they tell me you go 
about preaching out of your own pariſh ; did I inſtitute 
Jou to any other but Everton?“ “ No, my Lord.” 


« Well, 


12 EFFECTS OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


« Well. but you go and preach where you have no rig 
ſo todo.” © It is true, my Lord, I did preach lately to 
a few poor people in the open air, out of my own pa. 
rh, and that day, my Lord, I remember ſeeing five 
or fix clergymen out of their own pariſhes, playing at 
bowls.” © Pho,” ſaid his Lordſhip, © if you don't de. 
fiſt, you will very likely be ſent to Huntingdon gao!,” 
« As to that, my Lord, I have no greater liking to a 
gaol than other people, but I had rather go there with 
a good conſcience, than be at liberty with a bad one.” 
Here his Lordſhip, looking hard at Berridge, gravely 
aſſured him, He was beſide himſelf, and that in a fey 
months time, he would be either better or worſe,” 
Then,“ ſaid he, my Lord, you may make yourſel 
eaſy in this buſineſs ; for, if I am better, you mut 
ſuppoſe I ſhall deſiſt of my own accord; and, if wore, 
you need not ſend me to Huntingdon gaol, as I (hal! be 
provided with an accommodation in Bedlam.” 


16. Errors of EXTRAVAGANCE. 


OW wretched is the condition of Afotus ! A 

little garret, with bare walls, is his whole 
apartment, and of this a flock-bed, covered with rag; 
takes up two thirds. Cold, nakedneſs, and ſhame, 
compel him to lie on that bed, till the day is far ſpent. 
At night, a lamp ſuited to the place, a true ſepulchra 
lamp, rather adds horror than diffuſes light. By the 
feeble glimmering of this languid flame, he eats a dry 
cruſt of brown bread, his whole repaſt ! Yet, poor 
as it is, he is not ſure that he ſhall be able to renes 
it to-morrow : For he cannot dig, and to beg he i 
aſbamed ! What now is become of his countleſs tres 
fure, his immenſe revenues, which appeared, ſufficient 
to maintain a province? — It may as well be aſked, 
what becomes of the water poured. into the fieve, o 
of wax thrown 1nto a furnace, Luxurious entertain- 
ments, gaming, women, uſurers, and his ſte ward, ar 
the bottomleſs gulphs which have ſwallowed up hi 


{ 
opulence, But is there not one, among all his friend 
who knows him in his adverſity, and ſtretches out th 


hand 


DISINTERESTED LOYALTY. 13 


hand of bounty for his relief? Is there not one, among 
all his friends ? — Alas! had he ever a friend? If he 
had, he would have him ſtill; for, whatever may 
have been ſaid, © adverſity never baniſhed a friend: 
it only diſperſes thoſe who unjuſtly arrogate the name; 
and, if adverſity is productive of any good, (which 
cannot be denied), this is one of its principal advantages; 
for the loſs of a falſe friend, is real gain. If Aſotus 
has any cauſe of complaint, it is only for want of wiſ- 
dom, and of never having had a friend that was fin- 
cere. 


16. DIsINTERESTED LOYALTY. 


Enkr, King of and Sicily, left, at his 
death, his only ſon John, a child of two and 
twenty months old, whom he intruſted to the care and 
fidelity of his brother Ferdinand. This Prince was a 
man of great virtue and merit, and therefore the eyes 
of the nobles and people were fixed upon him ; and not 
only in private diſcourſes, but in the public aſſemblies, 
he had the general voice and conſent to be choſen King 
of Arragon. With unſhaken magnanimity, however, 
he remained deaf to theſe offers; alledged and aſſerted 
the right of his infant nephew, and the cuſtom of the 
country, together with his dying brother's laſt will, 
* which,” ſaid he, you are bound the rather to 
maintain, by how much the more incapable the young 
Prince is to do it.” His words, notwithſtanding, had 
not the effect he wiſhed, and the aſſembly adjourned for 
that day: Soon after they met again, in hopes that 
having had time to conſider of it, he would now accept 
their ſuffrages. Ferdinand, appriſed of their pur- 
poſe, prepared himſelf for their reception, cauſed the 
little child to be clothed in royal robes, and having hid 
bim under his garments, went and took his ſeat in the 
allembly. Upon which the maſter of the horſe, by 
order of the States, coming up and aſking him, 
* Whom, O Ferdinand, is it your pleaſure to have de- 
clared our King?“ The generous Prince, with a ſharp 
lock and and ſolemn tone, _— « Whom, but John, 
| the 
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I4 WISDON, &c. OF SIMONIDES. 


the ſon of our brother? Having ſaid this, he imme. 
diately took the infant from under his robe, and lifting 
tim upon his ſhoulders, with a loud voice cried, 
God fave King John!“ Then ſetting down the child, 
and commanding the royal banners to be diſplayed, he 
caſt himſelf firſt to the ground before him; and all the 
reſt, moved by his illuſtrious example, did the like, 


17. The W 18D0M and EQUANIMITY of SIMONIDES, 


HE ſtory of Simonides may ſtand as a thouſand 
arguments for aſſiduous application to knowledge, 

and demonſtrates, that the wiſe man's true riches are 
lodged within himſelf. That excellent poet, the better to 
ſupport himſelf underhis narrow circumſtances, went the 
tour of Aſia, finging from city to city the praiſes of their 
heroes and great men, and receiving their rewards, 
By this means having at laſt become wealthy, he deter- 
mined to return to his own country by ſea, he being a 
native of the ifland of Ceos. Accordingly, he went on 
board a veſſel, which had not been long on the voyage, 
before a terrible tempeſt aroſe, and reduced it to a 
wreck in the midſt of the ſea, Upon this, ſome of 
the people packed up their treaſures ; others, their 
moſt yaluable merchandiſe, and tied them around their 
bodies, as the beſt means of ſupporting their future 
exiſtence, ſhould they eſcape the preſent dangers, But 
amidſt all their ſolicitude, a certain inquiſitive perſon 
obſerving Simonides quite inactive, and 3 un- 
concerned, aſked bim, What! don't you look after 
any of your effects?“ „ No,” replied the poet, 
calmly, all that is mine is with me.” Then ſome of 
them, and he among the reſt, took to ſwimming, and 
ſeveral got ſafe aſhore; while many more periſhed in 
the waves, wearied and encumbered with the burden 
they had bound about them. To complete the cala- 
mity, ſoon after, ſome plunderers came down upon 
the *coaſt, and ſeized all that each man had brought 
away with him, leaving them naked. The ancient 
city of Clazomenz happened to be near at hand, to 


which the ſhipwrecked people repaired ; here a cer- 
tain 
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tain man of letters, who had often read the verſes of 
Simonides, and was his great admirer, though unknown, 
one day hearing him ipeak in the market-place, in- 
quired of him his name, and finding it was he, gave 
him a welcome reception at his own houſe, and ſup- 
plied him with cloaths, money, and ſervants to attend 
him ; while the reſt of the company were forced to 
carry a letter about this foreign city, ſetting forth their 
caſe, and begging bread. The next day Simonidcs 
met with them in his walks, and thus addreſſed them. 
„Did I not tell you, my friends, that all which 1 had 
was with me? But you fee, that all which you could 
carry away with you periſhed.” Thus wiſdom is 
proved to be the moſt durable poſſeſſion, and the beſt 
ſecurity amidſt every want or trial. 


18, Fatar ErrEcTs of Bar Conraxy. 


"ES following 1s related by a writer of undoubted 
Teputation, Speaking of Prince Eugene of Soiſ- 
ſons, he obſerves, © All thoſe qualifications and en- 
dowments that can procure love and eſteem, ſhone 
conſpicuous in this young Prince. A graceful perſon, 
the moſt engaging affability and ſweetneſs of temper, a 
quick underſtanding, an heroic ardour, a {kill in the 
ſciences, and other parts of polite literature, (which 
was the more extraordinary in a Prince then but fifteen 
years of age), united to juſtify the exalted hopes con- 
ceived of him. He ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to a 
military life, and at that early period was already 
muring himſelf to it; ſo that commonly a bare board 
ſerved him for a pillow. The King had taken the 
greateſt care of his education, and ſuffered him 
to be ignorant of no branch of knowledge, which 
might contribute to his future advancement. To 
keep him out of the way of public diverſions, and 
other diſſipations, he reſided at a diſtance from court, 
having apartments at the riding academy : There he 
gave himſelf up to the ſtudy of the ſciences, with 
luch intenſeneſs and application, that he ſcarce came 

2 do 


16 FATAL ETFECTS OF BAD COMPANY. 


to Court once in a week, nor appeared at any public 
diverſions. The apartments of the Prince and his ex. 
cellent tutor, were full of a philoſophical apparatus, 
and mathematical inſtruments ; of the conſtruction and 
uſe of which, the Prince had gained a perfe& know. 
ledge, as it were by way of diverſion. Nothing gave 
him greater ſatisfaction, than to explain every thing to 
ſtrangers of curioſity who happened to viſit him. The 
young Prince allowed himſelf no other amuſement;, 
but ſuch as improve as well as divert the mind ; and 
was as fond of mathematical problems, and philoſophi- 
cal experiments, as too many young gentlemen are of 
ſuch diverſions as tend to alienate their minds fron 
any intenſe application, and render them unable to 
bear the leaſt hardſhip. 

„How great things were to be expected from a 
Prince of ſuch endowments ! ſo diſpoſed to the wor- 
thieſt purſuits, ſo cloſely applying himſelf to. them, 
making ſo happy a progreſs in' them.—Alas ! every 
pleaſing expectation formed of him proved in the 
event vain! Bad companions infinuated themſelves 
into his good eſteem ; bad examples found him unable 
to withſtand them; when the vicious were his compa- 
nions, their manners were no longer his abhorrence: 
By aſſociating with them, he ſoon became as aban- 
doned as the worſt of them ; and in a few years, ha- 
ving loſt his virtue, unhappily loſt his life.” There 
cannot be a ſtronger or more melancholy proof of the 
fatal influence which bad company, and bad examples, 
have over even the beſt cultivated and beſt diſpoſed 
minds. How then can others expect to avoid the con- 
tagion, though ever ſo carefully informed and well in- 
clined, if they are hardy enough to venture in the 
midſt of it, even when they ſee before their eyes a 
youth thus well and nobly trained, blaſted at once, and 
all his fair bloſſoms withering, ere they were ri- 
pened into the promiſed fruit? 


19. PIETY 
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PIETY, &c. OF EUSEBIUS, 17 


19. PIETY and POLITENESS, UNITED ia EUSEBIUS. 


Us£B1vs was not one of thoſe pledders, who ſeem 

to diſband all ſociety, and to forſwear converſa- 

tion; who place virtue in ſourneſs, and confound piety 
with ſpleen - No; he was free, eaſy, and cheerful, and 
never refuſed to partake of thoſe feſtivities, which re- 
create the mind and refreſh the body, without prejudice 
to the conſcience. This was his ne plus ultra, and he 
thought it a noble and an ample field; fince here he 
could enjoy every gratification ſuited to a rational being, 
and not unworthy his underſtanding and his nature. 
« But to pawn innocence for pleaſure,” ſaid he, “as 
many do, 1s to over-rate the one, and to undervalue the 
other. To laugh whilſt we lin, is, in ſome ſort, to re- 
new the barbarous cruelty of Nero, who is reported to 
have played while Rome burned ; or the foolith temeri- 
ty of the Indian philoſopher, who ſung on the funeral 
pile juſt ready to conſume him.“ Diſguited, therefore, 
at ſuch ſociety, and ſtill more at follies which he could 
neither endure or correct, he lamented in ſilent indig- 
nation, to behold Chriſtians leading. the lives of the 
lowelt Pagans, and profaning the beſt religion with the 
fouleſt crimes.— What pleaſure,” would he ſay, “ cau 
any Chriſtiat take in thoſe places, where vice rides in 
triumph,, and virtue groans in a dungeon? where 
goodneſs and decency lie under contempt, and irregula- 
rity receives applauſe ? where the belt actions are lam- 
pooned, and the worſt plofled over, or deiſied by their 
ſnort- ſighted votaries? This conſideration ſo weaned 
Euſebius from the love of the world, that he withdrew 
into the country, and there allied all the qualities of a 
gentleman, ſo handſomely with the duties of a Chriftian,. 
that it was hard to judge whether his behaviour was 
more genteel or more religious, He was wont to ſay, 
ITnoſe lie under a great miſtake, who fancy that. vir- 
tue 15 an enemy to good breeding ; that a man muſt 
turn off civility to become a ſaint ; and exclude himſelf 
from the ſociety of all men, in order to keep up a cor- 
ic{pondence with his God. No,“ continued he, Chri- 
B 3 MUuinuity 
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18 THE MAN OF PLEASURE UNMASKED. 


ſtianity makes men honeſt, indeed, but it does not make 
them clowns ; it forbids grimace, but not ſincerity ; it 
puts a mean between foppiſhneſs and ruſticity, and for- 
bids us to ſhew no breeding, by affecting to ſhew too 
much. Virtue ſmooths the brow as well as the con- 
ſcience, and knows how to temper innocent mirth with 
a ſeaſonable reſervedneſs and decorum. So that we 
may, if we ſo incline, keep up to the height of our duty 
to God, without dropping our obligations to good neigh- 
bourhood, and abandoning the comforts of ſociety.” 


20. The MAN of PLEASURE UNMASKED. 


ESCARTES (ſays a pleaſant writer in the Guar- 
dian) was the firſt who diſcovered a certain 

part of the brain, called by anatomiits the Pineal Gland, 
to be the immediate receptacle of the ſoul, where ſhe 1s 
affected with all ſorts of perceptions, and exerts all her 
operations by the intercourſe of the animal ſpirits, which 
run through the nerves that are thence extended to all 
parts of the body. On the ſtrength of this _—_ 
the writer, aſſuming the character of an inviſible inve- 
{tigator of the mind, founds the following ingenious and 
important remarks, whoſe moral is ſtrikingly obvious, 
and worthy of attention. I one day, ſays he, entered 
into the pineal gland of a certain perſon, who ſeemed 
very fit to give me an inſight into all that which conſti- 
tutes the happineſs of him who is called“ A man of 
pleaſure.” But I found myſelf not a little diſappointed in 
my notions of the pleaſures which attend a voluptuary, 
who has ſhaken off the reſtraints of reafon. His intel- 
lectuals, I obſerved, were grown unſerviceable by too 
little uſe, and his ſenſes were decayed and worn out by 
too much. That perfect inaQtion of the higher powers, 
prevented appetite, in prompting him to ſenſual grati- 
fications, and the outrunning of natural appetite produ- 
ced a loathing, inſtead of a pleaſure. I there beheld the 
intemperate cravings of youth, without the enjoyments 
of it, and the weakneſs of old age, without its tran- 
quillity. When the paſſions were teazed and arouſed 
by ſome powerful object, the effect was, not to delight 
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or ſoothe the mind, but to torture it between the re- 
turning extremes of appetite and ſatiety. I ſaw the 
wretch racked, at the ſame time, with a painful re- 
membrance of paſt miſcarriages, a diſtaſte of the pre- 
jent objects that ſolicit his ſenſes, and a ſecret dread of 
futurity - and I could ſee no manner of relief or com- 
fort in the ſoul of this miſerable man, but what con- 
ſiſted in preventing his cure, by inflaming his paſſions, 
and ſuppreſſing. his reaſon. But though it muſt be 
owned, he had almoſt quenched that hght which his 
Creator had ſet up in his ſoul; yet, in ſpite of all his 
efforts, 1 obſerved, at certain ſeaſons, frequent flaſhes of 
remorſe ſtrike through the gloom, and interrupt that 
ſatisfaction he enjoyed in hiding his own deformities 
from himſelf.“ 


21, CixcuMsPECTION RECOMMENDED. 


UCY and Emilia were admiring the ſtructure of 
a ſpider's web, which was formed between the 
branches of a tall ſhrub, in the garden at Hart-hill; 
when Euphronius, returning from his morning-walk, 
ſtopped to inquire what object ſo much engaged their 
attention. The dew-drops yet beſpangled the fine 
threads, of which the web was compoſed, and rendered 
every part of it conſpicuouſly beautiful. A ſmall wing- 
ed inſe& happened, at this inſtant, to be caught in the 
toil; and the ſpider, before inviſible, advanced alon 
the lines, from his ſecret retreat, ſeized the prey, — 
killed it, by inſtilting a venomous juice into the wound 
he made. When the rapacious tyrant had almoſt de- 
voured his game, another fly, of a larger fize, became 
entangled in the meſh, He now waited patiently till 
the inſect was fatigued, by ſtruggling to obtain its liber- 
ty; and then rolling the web around it, he left the poor 
fly in a ſtate of terror and impotence, as a future repaſt 
for his returning appetite. 

You pity the fate, ſaid Enphranius, of this unfortu- 
nate inſet, whoſe deſtruction is the natural conſequence 
of its ignorance and want of caution. Remember, that 
you yourſelves will be expoſed, in the commerce of life, 
to various ſnares, danyerous to your virtue, and —— 

verhve 
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verſive of your peace of mind. FLATTEKY is the com. 
mon til laid for your ſex; and when you are entangled 
in it, vanity, affeRation, pertneſs, and impatience | 
controul, conſtitute the poiſon which is then infuſed 
into your wounded boſoms. PLEASURE ſpreads a glit- 
tering web, which has proved fatal to thouſands, Au- 
BITION catches the unwary by power, titles, dignities, 
and preferments. And FaLsE RELIGION, under a 
dazzling outſide of myſterious ſanctity, and pompous 
ceremonies, conceals a net-work of prieſtcraft and ſu. 
perſtition, from which it will be ſtill more difficult to 
extricate yourſelves. Sophron and Alexis had now 
joined the little party; and Euphronius, pointing to 
them his diſcourſe, bade them beware of the cobwebs of 
PLosorur; thoſe finet ſpun bypotheſes, which iuvolve 
the mind in error, and unfit it for the patient inveſtiga- 
tion of truth, by obſervation and experiment.—Here 
the moraliſt was interrupted by a ſervant, who came to 
inform him that his carriage waited at the door, 


22. MtxDacuLus, or the Liar CHASTISED. 


MI aht. d was a youth of good parts, and of 


amiable diſpoſitions; but by keeping bad com- 

pany, he had contracted, in an extreme degree, the 
odious habit of lying. His word. was ſcarcely ever 
believed by. his friends; and he was often ſuſpected of 
| faults, becauſe. he denied the commiſſion of them, and 
bnd for offences, of which he was convicted only 
his aſſertions of innocence. The experience of every 
4 manifeſted the diſadvantages which he ſuffered from 
the habitual violation of truth. He had a garden ſtock- 
ed with the choiceſt flowers; and the cultivation of it, 
was his favourite amuſement. It happened that the 
cattle of the adjoining paſture, had broken, down the 
fence ; and he found. them trampling upon, and deſtroy- 
ing a bed of fine auriculas. He could not drive theſe 
ravagers away, Without endangering the ſtill. more 
valuable productions of the next parterre ; and he 
baſtened to requeſt the aſſiſtance of the gardener. 
” Tan intend to make a fool of me,” ſaid the ons 
who 
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who refuſed to go, as he gave no credit to the relation 
of Mendaculus. 

One froſty day, his father had the misfortune to be 
thrown from his horſe, and to fracture his thigh. 
Mendaculus was preſent, and was deeply affected by 
the accident, but had not ſtrength to afford the neceſſary 
help. He was therefore obliged to leave him, in this 
painful condition, on the ground, which was at that 
time covered with ſnow ; and, with all the expedition 
in his power, he rode to Mancheſter, to ſolicit the aid 
of the firſt benevolent perſon he ſhould meet ,with. 
His character as a liar was generally known; few to 
whom he applied paid attention to his ſtory; and no 
one believed it. After loſing much time in fruitleſs 
entreaties, he returned with a ſorrowful heart, and 
with his eyes bathed in tears, to the place where the 
accident happened. But his father was removed from 
thence : A coach fortunately paſſed that way ; he was 
taken into it, and conveyed to his own houſe, whither 
Mendaculus ſoon followed him, 

A luſty boy, of whom Mendaculus had told ſome 
falſehoods, often way-laid him as he went to ſchool, 
and beat him with great ſeverity. Conſcious of his 
ill deſert, Mendaculus bore, for ſome time, in filence, 
this chaſtiſement ; but the frequent repetition of it at 
laſt overpowered his reſolution, and he complained to 
his ſather of the uſage which he met with. His father, 
though dubious of the truth of this account, applied to 
the parents of the boy who abuſed him. But he could 
obtain no redreſs from them, and only received the fol- 
lowing painful anſwer: © Your ſon is a notorious liar, 
and we pay no regard to his afſertions.” Mendaculus 
was therefore obliged to ſubmit to the wonted correction, 
till full ſatisfaction had been taken by his antagoniſt, for 
the injury he had ſuſtained, 

Such were the evils in which this unfortunate youth 
almoſt daily involved himſelf, by the habit of lying. 
He was ſenſible of his miſconduQ, and he began to reflect 
upon it with ſeriouſneſs and. contrition. Reſolutions of 
amendment ſucceeded to penitence ; he ſet a guard upon 

his 
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his words ; ſpoke little, and always with caution and 
reſerve ; and he ſoon found, by ſweet. experience, that 
truth is more eaſy and natural than falſehood. By de. 
grees, the love of it became predominant in his mind; 
and ſo ſacred at length did he hold veracity to be, that 
he ſcrupled even the leaſt jocular violation of it. This 
happy change reſto; d him to the eſteem of his friends, 
the confidence of the public, and the peace of his own 
conſcience. 


23. BErisarvs and GILIMER., 


ErL1Sak1vs, begging alms as he went, journeyed on 
towards an old ruinous caſtle, where his family 
expected him. He had given directions to his young 
guide, not to mention his name on the road; but the 
dignified air of his countenance, and his whole perſon, 
was ſufficient to intereſt every beholder. Arriving 
that night at a village, his conductor ſtopped. at the 
door of an houſe which had a ſimple but neat appear- 
ance, 
The landlord was entering with a ſpade in his hand: 
the mien and features of Beliſarius attracted his atten- 
tion, and made him curious to know ſo reſpeQable a 
vagrant. A poor invalid, ſays Beliſarius, an old de- 
crepit ſoldier !—A ſoldier ! exclaims the villager, and 
that honour is your recompence !—There is no. help 
for it, replied Beliſarius; the greateſt misfortune of a 
ſovereign 18, his inability to pay the price of all the 
blood ſpilt in his ſervice. The heart of the villager 
was touched by this anſwer, and Beliſarius was invited 
to partake of his hoſpitality. | 
I here introduce, ſays the maſter of the houſe to his 
wife, a gallant brave veteran, who bears the ſeverities 
of his fate with fortitude of mind :- then turning to 
Beliſarius, My honeſt gueſt, be not aſhamed of your 
condition, in a family which has been inured to misfor- 
tunes: fit you down, we are going to ſupper ; while 
we wait to have it laid upon the table, tell me, pray, 
what wars have you ſerved in? In the wars of Italy, 
ſays Beliſarius, againſt the Goths ; that in Aſia, againit 
the 
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the Perſians ; and in Africa, againſt the Vandals and the 
Moors. 

At theſe words, the villager could not ſuppreſs a 
deep figh. At this rate then, continued he, you made 
every campaign with Beliſarius?— Ves, every cam- 
paign ; we were never aſunder. Indeed! that excellent 
man ! the equal compoſure of his mind ! that conſtant 
uprightneſs ! that greatneſs of ſoul ! Is he ſtill living, 
pray? for in this ſolitude 1t is about five and twenty 
years fince I have heard what is doing in the world. — 
Yes, Beliſarius is ſtill alive. May heaven guard and 
prolong his days !—If he heard your wiſhes for him, 
your goodneſs would affect him tenderly,—Very like; 
and how do they ſay he fares at Court? In great power, 
to be ſure! adored by every a "Wye envy is 
ever an attendant on proſperity. Very true; but the 
Emperor ſhould be upon his guard againſt the enemies 
of ſo great a man, the tutelary geniũs, the protector of 
the empire !—He is far gone in years now. — But what 
then? he will be as great in council, as he was former- 
ly in the field, His wiſdom, if he 1s attended to, may, 
perhaps, be of more extenſive uſe than even his va- 
lour.— And how, ſays Beliſarius, inwardly ſoftened, 
how was he known to you ?—Let us fit down to table, 
anſwered the vilkger : your queſtion would lead into a 
long detail, ; 

Beliſarius now felt ſome ſecret hints that his landlord 
muſt be ſome officer who had formerly ſerved under 
him, and had reaſon to be contented with his general. 
During ſupper, the latter was inquiſitive concerning 
the events of war in Italy and the Eaſt, but was totally 
lent in regard to Africa. Belifarins gratified his eu- 
riofity, in a plain and ſimple ſtyle. Let us drink, ſays 
the hoſt, at the concluſion of the repaſt, let us drink 
to the health of your general ; and may Heaven requite 
him with its bounty, for all the evil he heaped on 
me !—He ! replied Belifarius, did he injure you ?— 
He diſcharged his duty, and I make no complaint, I 
bave learned in the ſchool of adverſity to compaſſionate 
the diſtreſſes of mankind ; and you ſhall — 
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honeſt friend, how that leſſon was taught me. As yoy 
have ſerved in Africa, you muſt have ſeen the King of 
the Vandals, the unfortunate G1L1MER, led by Beliſa. 
rius, in triumph to Conſtantinople, with his wife and 
children involved in his captivity. That very GiLiMes 
has opened to you his hoſpitable door ! you have ſupped 
with him !—Thou Gilimer ! exclaimed Beliſarius; and 
has not the Emperor aſſigned you a better lot ?—He 
had promiſed— Yes, he promiſed, and, to do him juf. 
tice, he Kept his word. Dignities were offered to me, 
and even the rank of a Patrician ; but I declined the 
offer. To him who has been a king and has loſt his 
crown, the only -reſource is obſcurity and repoſe.— 
Thou GiLiMgk !—Yes, I am he! that vanquiſhed 
prince, who, you may remeniber, was beſieged upon 
the mountain of Papua. There I ſuffered unheard-f 
hardſhips : the inclemency of the winter-ſeaſon, the 
neceſſities of famine, the miſerable aſpect of a whole 
people driven to the laſt deſpair, and ready to devour 
their very wives and children; the unremitting vigi. 
lance of that brave officer PHARAS, who, even amidſt 
the operations of the fiege he carried on, never ceaſed, by 
his remonſtrances, to awaken my feelings both for my- 
ſelf, and the miſeries of my people. All theſe circum- 
ſtances, together with the entire confidence I had in the 
uprightneſs of your general, prevailed upon me at 
length to lay down my arms. With what an air of 
ſober dignity did Beliſarius receive me ! Every proper 
attention was paid to me by his direction. With what 
addreſs, with what reſpect, did he ſtrive to ſoften my 
affliction! The ſpace of near fix luſtres has elapſed, 
ſince I have dwelt in this ſolitary retreat, and not a day 
has paſſed without hearing my moſt fervent prayers for 


Beliſarius. 


I perceive, ſaid Beliſarius, in this account of yourſelf, 
the mild effects of that philoſophy, which, even on the 
mountain where you endured ſo much, could make 
you chant your calamities in ſong ; which gave you, 
when you appeared before Beliſarius, that ſerenity of 
countenance, and, on his day of triumph, animated — 

00% 
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look of magnanimity, which aſtoniſhed the Emperor 
Juſtinian. My good gueſt, replied Gilimer, the ſtrength 
and weakneſs of our minds depend entirely upon the 
light in which things appear to us. True conſtancy 
and fortitude firft ſprung up in my heart, when I be. 
gan to conſider the world as the ſport of fortune, Till 
then, I had lived the moſt voluptuous of kings, diſ- 
ſolved in luxury, and ever entranced in the lap of plea. 
ſure: on a ſudden, I paſſed from my palace, that ſcene 
of revelry and delight, to the cavern of the Moors, 
where, pillowed upon ſtraw, I lived on barley, coarſely 
pounded and half. roaſted under the cinders. Nay, to 
ſuch hardſhip was I reduced, that a loaf of bread, ſent 
to me by the 2 of an enemy, was an ineſtimable 
preſent. From this ſituation, I fell into captivity, was 
loaded with irons, and walked in the conqueror's tri- 
umph. In extremities like theſe, you wall agree with 
me, that the heart muſt break with grief, or riſe ſupe- 
rior to the caprice of fortune. 

You find in that compoſure of your ſoul, ſays Beli. 
ſarius, many reſources againſt calamity ; and I promiſe 
to ſuperadd a new motive of conſolation, before we part. 

Their converſation ended here, and each retixed to reſt. 

Gilimer, at the dawn. of day, inſtead of betaking 
himſelf to the cultivation of his garden, made it his 
firſt care to inquire how his aged gueſt, had paſſed 4 
night, - He found him already . with his ſhck 1 bas 
hand, ready to ſet. out on his journey. How] ſaid. he, 
not give us a few days before you leave us !—That, 
replied Belifarius, is not in my power: I have a wife 
and daughter 'inconſolable during my abſence. Fare. 
well !—and hear without emotion, what remains to be 
told you: Blind and ſuperannuated as 1 am, BeLisarus 
will never forget the reception you have-given him.— 
How! BELisARIvs !—lIt is BELISARIUS who now em- 
braces you !—Righteons Heaven! exclaims G1L1MEs, 
half. wild with aſtoniſhment, BEeLiSArIvs blind! and 
abandoned in his old age! Even ſo, replied BEtisa- 
KIVS ; and to ſhew you the extreme of cruelty, before 


they turned him adrift. to beg his way through the 


world, 
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world, his enemies put out his eyes.—Amazement 
ſays Gilimer, in a tone of grief and horror; can it be 
poſſible? Who were the monſters ?—Envious men, re. 
plied BELISARIUS; they impeached me of deſigns upon 
the crown, when my thoughts were fixed upon my 
grave. They had credit enough to ruin me, and I was 
laid in irons. The people at length clamoured loudly 
for my enlargement; it was in yain to reſiſt the popu. 
lar outcry ; but in reſtoring me to liberty, they depri. 
ved me of my fight. JUSTINIAN too ordained it; there 
the wound ſtruck deeper! You can witneſs with what 
zeal, with what affection I ſerved him. Even now! 
love him, and grieve that he is ſurrounded by wicked 
men, who cloud and blacken the evening of his days, 
When I heard that he himſelf pronounced the definitive 
ſentence, I own my conſtancy failed me; the very exe. 
cutioners relented into pity, and fell proſtrate at my 
feet. Now all is over-; and, thanks be to Heaven, | 
have but a little time to crawl about, blind and wretch- 
ed. Paſs that time with me, ſays GiLimER : here, 
under my roof, cloſe an illuſtrious life.—That, return. 
ed Belifarius, would have ſomething ſoothing in it; 
but I muſt give myſelf to my family, and I now go to 


expire in their arms, Farewell ! 


Gilimer embraced him, bathed him with his tears, 
and could hardly quit his hold. At length he let him 
go with a parting pang, and ſtraining his eyes after him, 
© Proſperity : ſays he, thou cheat Proſperity ! who can 
'confide in thee? The warlike hero, the great, the good 
Beliſarius Now indeed he may think himſelf happy 
who digs his r With theſe words, the king of 
the Vandals reſumed his ſpade. 


24. BELISARIUS and the VILLAGER. 
A Ravine at the village, the cry that ſtruck hi 
| ear was, There be it; that's be ; it is the ver) 
man. What may this mean ?—It is an whole family, 
Taid the guide, making towards you with great eager- 
neſs. By this time, an old man came forward from the 


"crowd, Worthy gentleman, ſaid he, may we crave to 


know 


— 
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know who you are? You plainly ſee, replied Beliſa- 
rius, that I am a poor indigent wretch, and not a gentle- 


man.—An indigent. wretch ! exclaimed the peaſant ; 


that is what occaſions our curioſity ; for we have a re- 
port here, that, wretched as you ſeem, you are Beliſa- 
rius. Lower your voice, my honeſt friend, replied 
the General, and if my misfortunes touch you, afford 
me 2 ſhelter under your roof. Theſe words were 
ſcarcely uttered, when he felt the villager embracing 
his knees: he raiſed the honeſt countryman, and went 
with him into an humble cot. 

Fall down, my children, faid the villager to his ſon 
and two daughters, fall down at the feet of this illu- 
ſtrious hero: it was he protected us from the ra of 
the Huns; but for him, our little habitation — 45 
reduced to aſnes; but for him, my children, your fa- 
ther would have been butchered before your eyes, your 
little babes would have been torn from you, and hur- 
ried into captivity; but for him, you never would 
have raiſed your heads again 3 you are indebted to him 
for life, and all that can be dearer than life. Venerate 
him the more for his preſent condition, reſpect his 
misfortunes, and weep over your unhappy country. 

Belifarius, diſſolving inwardly with tenderneſs at 
the grateful ſentiments of this little family, and over- 
powered by their bleſſings on his head, could only an- 
{wer them with the dumb eloquence of his embraces. 
Condeſcend, illuſtrious hero, ſaid the two women, to 
receive to your arms theſe two little innocents, who 
have found in you a ſecond father. We ſhall never 
ceaſe to awaken in their memories a due ſenſe of the 
honour they will now receive by ſaluting their _ 
deliverer, and being careſſed in his embrace. 
inother preſented her own child, and placed him on the 
General's knees. The little infants ſmiled with young 
aſtoniſhment, and, raifing their arms, ſcemed to offer 
up their thanks. And can you now, ſaid Beliſarius, 
think me an obje& of compaſſion ? Does there at this 
moment breathe a man more fincerely happy than my- 
ſelf? But tell me, how _ it happened that you had 

bk. =_ 
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any knowledge of me? A young nobleman, replied the 
villager, palſed through this place yeſterday, and en- 
quired if we had not ſeen a blind old man go by; you 
anſwer the deſcription he gave us. We aſſured him, we 
had ſeen no ſuch perſon; he then charged us to keep a 
good look- out, and let you know, that a friend expects 
vou at the place where you are going. He ſaid, you 
were in want of every thing, and requeſted us to pay 


you every attention in our power: he even promiſed to 


requite us for it. Alas! we told him that we were all 
variouſly employed; ſome in the labours of the field, 
others in domeſtic cares, and had but little leiſure to 
gape after travellers as they paſs by. Then quit your 
employments, ſaid the young lord, and omit every thing 
rather than the acts of benevolence, the good old man 
is intitled to: he is your protector, your deliverer; it 
is Beliſarius whom I recommend to your diligence; 

and then he opened to us the whole ſtory of your ſuffer- 


ings. At the ſound of a name ſo beloved and honoured, 


Imagine to yourſelf the agitation of our hearts, My 
ſn watched all night long for his General, for he had 
the honour to fizht under your banners, when you ex- 


pelled'the invaders of Thrace ; and my daughters, at the 


dawn of day, were at the threſhold of the door, and 
there continued, ſtraining their eyes with eager expeCta- 
tion. At length we have found you; command as you 
pleaſe, every thing we have is yours : the nobleman 
who defires to ſee you, has more in his power to give; 
but give what he may, he will not do it with a better 
heart than we offer our little all. 

While thus the father diſcourſed, the ſon, in a fixed 
attitude before the hero, viewed him with a penſive air, 
his hands claſped in each other; conſternation, pity, and 
reſpect riſing · by turns, and diffuſing themſelves over 
hi; countenance. 

My good friend, ſays Beliſarius to the old yillager, 
I thank you for theſe marks of your goodneſs. I have 
wherewithal to ſupport me on my way to my laſt re- 
treat: but pray inform me, is your happineſs equal to 
your benevolence: ? Your ſon, you ſay, carried arms 

: under 
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under my conduct. I feel myſelf intereſted about him; 


is he prudent, careful, and induſtious? Does he prove 


a good huſband and a good father? — He is, replied the 
old man, all my joy and comfort; he quitted the arm 

npon the death of his elder brother; but he quitted it 
ſeamed with honourable ſcars ; he relieves me from la- 
bour, the prop of my old age! He has for his wife 
the daughter of my friend, and Heaven has ſmiled upon 
their union. He 1s of a ſanguine lively temper ; ſhe is 


of a mild and amiable diſpoſition. My daughter, who- 


ſtands there, is alſo happily ſettled; I. gave her in mar- 
riage to a young man of good. morals, and they live in 
mutual afteftion : every thing goes on to my heart's 
content, and they have raiſed grandchildren to me, in 
whom I fancy L am renewing my youth, In the 
hopes that they will cheriſh my memory, and blefs 
me when I am gane, I draw towards. my grave with 
leſs regret.— Alas! my good friend, ſaid Beliſarius, 
you excite my envy !' I had two-ſons, my beſt, my dar- 
ling hope! I ſaw them both expire at my fide; an only 


daughter is all that is left me in my age, and. ſhe, alas! 


has too much ſenfibility for my condition and her own. 
But thanks be to Heaven, my two boys died fighting 
for their country !—At theſe words, the young man, 
who had been earneſſly liſtening to all that paſſed, felt 
his heart touched to the very quick. 

The ſupper,. oonſiſting of plain country-fare, was. 
ſerved up; but Beliſarius, by his lively repreſentations. 
of the happineſs. that dwells with obſcurity, gave it 
the value of the moſt ſumptuous repaſt. Calm and re- 
tired tranquillity, ſays he, is the happieſt flate of man; 
and yet, ſo little are the ſolid bleſſings of life under 
good, it. is a ſtate which is never envied !' 

The young man of the houſt continued ſilent during 
the whole time of ſupper, with his eyes fixed on Beli ſa- 
rius; he was loſt in-contemplation : his inward work- 
ings grew ſtronger as he gazed ; bis countenance every 
moment ſettled into a deeper gloom, looked. more in- 
tenſe with reflection, and fiercer with the various 
meanings that ſucceeded each other, Here is my 
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30 BELISARIUS AND THE VILLAGER. 
fon, ſaid the good old landlord, recalling to his imagi- 


nation all your battles : he peruſes you with an ardent. 


eye, He finds it difficult, replied Beliſarius, to recol- 
lect his General. —The enemies of my General, ſaid the 
young man, have defaced him enough to make it difh. 
cult to know him ; but he is too, near the hearts of his 
ſoldiers to be ever unknown to them. | 

When Belifarius took leave of this worthy family, I 
mould be glad, ſays this young man, if my General 
will permit me to attend him a little part of his way, 
Being together on the road, I could with, ſaid he again, 
that you would order your guide to walk on before us; 
for I have ſ6mething for your private ear. "The condi. 


tion, Sir, to which they have reduced you, fills me with. 
indignation. They have left you a terrible example of 


ingratitude, and the baſeſt perfidy ; it makes me even 


look with horror on my country; and as I formerly 


dared boldly in her ſervice, ſo I now bluſh for every 
drop of blood I ſpilt in her cauſe. The place of my na- 
tivity is grown deteſtable to me, and I look with pity 
on the children whom I have bronght into this bad 
world.-—Hold ! hold, young man! ſays Beliſarius; 
where is the country in which honeſt men do not fall 
the victims of malignity and fraud? But this, returned 
the young ſoldier, this is without a precedent. There 
is a peculiarity in your fate that exceeds all umagina- 
tion. Who was the author of it? I have a wife and 
children ; them I will recommend to their grandfather 


and the Supreme Being, and nothing ſhall retard me 


from ſetting out directly to tear out the villain's heart, 
who-barbarouſty Alas! thou generous youth, ſaid 
Beleſarius, claſping him in, his arms, this exceſs of 
pity kindles to enthuſiaſm. Can I conſent that a brave 
young man ſhall. be the perpetrator of an inſidious 

eed ? that a ſoldier ſhall become an aſſaſſin? that a vir- 
tuous ſon, a tender-huſband, and an affectionate father, 
{hall be the ſlave of guilt and infamy ! It were to make 
me deſerve all that malice has inflicted on me. Reflect a 
little; you have relinquiſhed the juſt defence of your coun- 
try, to ſolace your aged father, and rear up your tender 


of 
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infants ; and will you now, for a ſuperannuated wretch 
like me, with an extravagent zeal, deſert that very fa- 
ther and your helpleſs babes? Tell me, ſhould you 
drench your hand in the blood of my enemies, will that 
recall my youthful vigour ! will it reſtore my loſt or- 
gans to me? when you have made yourſelf criminal, 
mall I be the leſs miſerable ?—No, replied the young 
man, but the bloody cataſtrophe of a villain will ſtrike 
every guilty mind with horror ; to make him a terrible 
example to the world, I will ſeize the monſter at the 
foot of the throne, or even of the altar, and, glutting my 
poinard in his heart, will thunder in his ear, Beli/a- 
rius ſtrikes the blow.” And by what right, ſays Beli. 
ſarius in a decihve tone, do you mean to execute my 
revenge? Have I transferred a right to you which I 
do not poſſeſs myfelf? or do you mean to aſſume that 
right in defiance of every law ?—Let law be truly ad- 
miniſtered, faid the young man, and the ſubje& will 
depend upon the - juſtice of his country; but fince it is 
perverted, fince it gives no protection to innocence and 


virtue, but connives at vice, and acts in colluſion with 


the guilty, it is time to abjure civil ſociety, and reſort 
to the primitive laws of natural juſtice. — My worthy 
good friend, replied Beliſarius, that is the reaſon- 
ing of ruffians, of every lawleſs banditti ! To ſee the 
laws warped to evil purpoſes, is indeed grievous to a 
juſt and honeſt mind; but the caſe would be ſtill more 
grievous, if they were to ſuffer open violation. Ed. 
teebled laws are moſt certainly an evil, but a tranſitory 
evil; their total overthrow would be a laiting calamity. 
You would ſtrike guilt with terror, and yet you are 
going to encourage it by your example. My calamities, 
thou worthy youth, have inſpired you with noble ſen. 
timents ; would you debaſe thoſe ſentiments by an atro- 
cious deed ? Shall the tender ſenſations of the heart be 
turned to horror? I conjure you, in the name of that 
virtue which you love, diſhonour it not by fatal raſhneſs. 
_ never be ſaid that virtue has guided the hand of an 
1 

If their cruelty, ſaid the young ſoldier, had ſpent 
Its 
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its rage on me, I could perhaps arm myſelf with ſorti- 
tude to bear the worſt ; but when a man renowned 
when Belifarius—No, I will nevet forgive it. But I 
torgive it, replied Beliſarius; nothing but my intereſt 
in this buſineſs can provoke your fury; and if I re- 
nounce my own reſentments, will you go farther than 
I am willing to do? Let me tell you, that if I were 
inclined to expiate my wrongs by the blood of my 


enemies, whole nations are ready to arm , themſelves 


in my cauſe ; but I am reſigned to my fate; imitate my 
example, allow me to be the judge of what is right and 
bonourable ; and if you find within your breaſt a ſpirit 
to encounter death, reſerve that ſpirit for the glorious 
occaſion of ſerving your country and your prince, 

The ardour of the young foldier ſubſided at theſe 
words into wonder and admiration. Forgive me, Gene- 
Tal, ſaid he, forgive the vehemence which I now bluſh to 
own : the outrage of your fortune drove me to exceſs; 
while you condemn my zeal, excuſe it alſo.— do more, 
faid Beliſarius, Iefteem it; it is the emotion, the tran- 
ſport of a generous mind, but let me now direct it. 
Your family will have need of you, live for them; and 
let your children imbibe from you, an averſion to the 


enemies of Belifarins.—Name them, ſaid the young 


foldier with impatience, and I promiſe you. my children 
ſhall grow up from the cradle in mortal hatred of them. 


My enemies, replied Belifarius, are the Scythians, 


the Huns, the Bulgarians, the Sclayonians, the Perſians, 
and all the enemies of my country.— Thou miracle of 
virtue! ſaid the young villager, proſtrating himſelf at 
the feet of the hero. Beliſarius embraced him, and ta- 
king his leave, There are, ſaid he, in this mixed ſtate, 
inevitable evals ;. all that a juſt man can do, is not to de- 
ſerve the portion that may be his lot. If, hereafter, 
the abuſe of power, the perverſion of laws, and the 
proſperity of bad men, ſhould move. your indignation, 


think of Belfarius, Farewell! 
26. His ToR 
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25. HisTokY of Hermes. 


Irnoas, or Hermes, the ſecond of the name, was of 
the race of our ſovereigns. While his mother was 
with child of him, ſhe went by ſea to Lybia, to offer 
a ſacrifice to Jupiter Hammon. As ſhe coaſted along 
Africa, a ſudden ſtorm aroſe, and the veflel periſhed 
near a deſart iſland. ' She eſcaped by a particular pro- 
tection of the gods, and was caſt upon the 1fland alone; 
there ſhe lived in a ſolitary life, until her delivery, at 
which time ſhe died. The infant remained expoſed to 
the inclemencies of the weather, and the fury of the 
wild beaſts ; but Heaven, which deſigned him for great 
purpoſes, preſerved him in the midſt of theſe misfor. 
tunes, A young ſhe-goat, hearing his cries, came and 
ſuckled him till he was paſt infancy. For ſome years 
he fed upon the tender graſs with his nurſe, but aſter- 
wards upon dates and wild fruits, which feemed to him 
a more proper food. He perceived, by the firſt rays of 
reaſon which began to ſhine in him, that he was not of 
the ſame make with the beaſts ; and that he had more 
underſtanding, invention, and addreſs than *they ; and 
thence conjectured, that he might be of a different na- 
ture, | 
The ſhe-goat, which had nouriſhed him, died of old 
age. He was much ſurpriſed at this new phenomenon, 


of which he had never obſerved the like before : he 


could not comprehend why ſhe continued ſo long cold 
and without motion; he conſidered her for ſeveral days; 
he compared all he faw in her, with what he felt in him- 
ſelf, and perceived that he had a beating in his breaſt, 
and a principle of motion in bim, which was no longer 
in her. The mind ſpeaks to itſelf, without knowing 
the arbitrary names which we have affixed to our ideas. 
Hermes reaſoned thus: The goat did not give herſelf 
that principle of life, ſince ſhe has loſt it, and cannot re- 
ſtore it to herſelf, | 51 

As he was endowed by nature with a wonderful 
ſagacity, he ſought a long time for the cauſe of this 
change; he obſerved that the plants and trees ſeemed 
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to die, and revive every year, by the going away and 
the coming of the ſun ; he imagined that this ſtar was 
the principle of all things, and he expoſed the carcaſe to 
its rays, but life did not return; on the contrary, he 
ſaw it putrify, grow dry, and fall to pieces, nothing re. 
mained but the bones. It is not the ſun, then, ſaid he 
within himſelf, that gives life to animals. He examined 
whether it might not be ſome other ſtar ; but having 
obſerved that the ſtars which ſhined in the night had 
neither ſo much heat or light as the ſun, and that all 
nature ſeemed to languiſh in the abſence of the day, he 
concluded that the ſtars were not the firſt principles of 
hfe, | 1 
As he advanced in age, his underſtanding ripened, 
and. his reflections became more profound. had re- 
marked, that inanimate bodies could not move of them. 
ſelves, that animals did not reſtore mation to themſelves 
when they had loſt it, and that the ſun did not revive 
dead bodies: hence he inferred, that there was in nature 
a Firſt Mover, more powerful than the ſun or the ſtars, 
and which gave activity and motion to all bodies. 
Reflecting afterwards upon himſelf, he obſerved, that 
there was ſomething in him which felt, which thought, 
and which compared his thoughts together. Diſſipating 
minds, wandering about in vain purſuits, and loſt in 
amuſements, never enter into themſelves ; their nobler 
faculties are benumbed, ſtupified, and buried in matter. 
Hermes not being diverted, by prejudices and. paſſions, 
from liſtening to the ſtill voice of wiſdam, which incel- 
ſantly calls us into ourſelves, obeyed that divine whiſ- 
per without knowing it; he retired more and moro into 
his ſpiritual nature, and by ſimplicity of heart, attained 
to the difcovery of thoſe truths, which others arrive at 
by ſubtilty of reaſoning. After having meditated ſeve- 
ral years on the operations of. his own mind, without 
knowing or imagining that there was any difference be- 
tween the ſoul and body, he concluded, that he himſelf 
was not the firſt cauſe of thought, any more than of 


motion; that he derived both the one and the other from 
| the 
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the ſame ſource, and conſequently that the Firſt Mover 
muſt have intelligence as well as power. 

Scarce had he got a ghmpſe of theſe truths, when, 
tranſported with joy, he ſaid within himſelf, © Since 
the Firſt Mover has ſo much power and wiſdom, he 
muſt alſo abound in goodneſs ; he cannot but be 
to ſuccour thoſe who have need of his aſſiſtance; as 
endeavour to relieve the animals that want my help, my 
power, my reaſon, and my goodneſs, can only be ema- 
nations from his.” Man, in the midſt of beings that 
can give him no ſuccour, is in a wretched fituation ; 
but when he diſcovers the idea of a being who is able to 
make him happy, there is nothing can compare with 
his hopes and his joy. 

The defire of happineſs, inſeparable from our nature, 
made Hermes wiſh to ſee that Firſt Mover, to know 
him, and converſe with him. If I could, ſaid he, make 
him underſtand my thoughts and my defires, doubtleſs 
he would render me more happy than I am. His 
and his joy were ſoon diſturbed by great doubts. Alas ! 
ſaid he, if the Firſt Mover be as gopd and beneficent as 
I imagine him, why do I not ſee him? And, above all, 
why am I in this melancholy ſolitude, where I ſee no- 
thing like myſelf, nothing that ſeems to reaſon. as I do, 
nothing that can give me any aſſiſtance! In the midſt 
of thele perplexities, his weak reaſon wes filent, and 
could make no anſwer. His heart ſpoke, and turn- 
ing itſelf to the Firſt Principle, ſaid to him, in that 
mute language which the gods underſtand better than 
words: Life of all beings ! ſhew thyſelf to me; make 
me to know who thou art, and what I am; come and 
ſuccour me in this my ſolitary and miſerable ſtate. 

The great Oſiris loves a pure heart, and is always at- 
tentive to its defires. He ordered the firſt Hermes, or 
Mercury, to take a human form, and to go and inſtru 
him. e day when young Triſmegiſtus was ſleeping 
at the foot of a tree, RE came and ſat down by him. 
Triſmegiſtus, when he awaked, was ſurpriſed to behold 
a figure like his own; he uttered ſeme ſounds, but they 

were 
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were not articulate ; he diſcovered all the different mo. 
tions of his ſoul, by thoſe tranſports, that earneſtneſ;, 
thoſe ingenuous and artleſs ſigns, whereby nature teaches 
men to expreſs what they ſtrongly feel. Mercury in 
a little time taught the ſavage philoſopher the Egyptian 
language. He then informed him what he was, and 
what he was to be, and inſt ructed him in all the ſciences 
which Triſmegiſtus afterwards taught. the Egyptians, 
He now began to diſcern ſeveral marks, which he had 
not obſerved before, of an infinite wiſdom and power, 
diffuſed throughout all nature; and thereby perceived 
the weakneſs of human reaſon, when left to itſelf, and 
without inſtruction. He was aſtoniſhed at his former 
ignorance; but his new diſcoveries produced new per- 
plexities. One day, when Mercury was ſpeaking to him 
of the noble deſtiny of man, the dignity of his nature, 
and the immortality which awaits him, he anſwered, 
If the great Oſiris ordains mortals to ſo perfect a felicity, 
whence is it that they are born in ſuch ignorance ? 
Whence comes 1t that he does not ſhew himſelf to them, 
and diſpel their darkneſs ?. Alas.! if you had not come 
to enlighten me, I ſhould have ſought long without dil. 
covering the Firſt Principle of all things, ſuch as you 
have made him known to me. Upon this Mercury un- 
folded to him all the ſecrets of the Egyptian theology. 
© You, continued Mercury, are of the race of the an- 
cient Kings of Egypt, and are deftined by the great Oſi- 
ris to reform that country by your wiſe laws. He has 
preſerved you. only that you may one day make other 
men happy; vou will very ſoon ſee your own country. 
He ſaid, and of a ſudden roſe into the air, his body be- 
came tranſparent, and diſappeared by degrees, like the 
morning ſtar, which flies at the aperoach of Aurora. 
He had a crown upon his head, wings at his. feet, and 
held in his hand a caduceus ; upon his flowing robe 
were all the hieroglyphics which Triſmegiſtus after- 
wards made uſe of to expreſs the myſteries of theology 
and of nature. 
Meris the Firſt, who then reigned in Egypt, being ad- 


moniſhed by the gods, in a dream, of all that paſſed in 
2 | tlie 
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the deſart iſland, ſent thither for the ſavage philoſopher, 
and perceiving the conformity between his ſtory and the 
divine dream, adopted him for his ſon. Triſmegiſtus, 
after the death of that Prince, aſcended the throne, and 
made Egypt for a long time happy by his wiſe laws, 


25. Of the RISE of ARTs at Roux. 


TR city of Rome, as well as its inhabitants, was 
in the beginning rude and unadorned. Thoſe old 
rough ſoldiers looked on the effe&ts of the politer arts 
as things fit only for an effeminate people ; as too apt 
to ſoften and unnerve men ; and to take from them that 
martial temper and ferocity, which they encouraged fo 
much and ſo univerſally in the infancy of their ſtate, 
There houſes were (what the name they gave them fig. 
nified) only a covering for them, and a defence againſt 
bad weather. Theſe ſheds of theirs were more like the 
caves of wild beaſts, than the habitations of men ; and 
were rather flang together as chance led them, than 
formed into regular ſtreets and openings : their walls 
were half mud, and their roofs, pieces of wood ſtuck 
together; nay, even this was an after-improvement ; 
for, in Romulus's time, their houſes were only covered 
with ſtraw. If they had any thing that was finer than 
ordinary, that was chiefly taken up in ſetting off the 
temples of their gods; and when theſe began to be fur. 
niſhed with ſtatues, (for they had none till long after 
Numa's time), they were probably more fit to give 
terror than delight; and ſeemed rather formed ſo as to 
be horrible enough to ſtrike an awe into thoſe who wor. 
ſhipped them, than handſome enough to invite any one 
to look upon them for pleaſure. Their deſign, | fup- 
poſe, was anſwerable to the materials they were made 
of; and if their gods were of earthen ware, they were 
reckoned better than ordinary ; for many of them were 
chopt out of wood, One of the chief ornaments in thoſe 
times, both of the temples and private houſes, confiſted 
in their ancient trophies ; which were trunks of trees, 
cleared of their branches, and ſo formed into a rough 
kind of poſts. Theſe were loaded with the arms they 
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had. taken in war; and you may eaſily conceive what 
ſort of ornaments theſe poſts muſt make, when half de. 
cayed by time, and hung about with old ruſty arms, be. 
{ſmeared with the blood of their enemies. Rome waz 
not then that beautiful Rome, whole very ruins at this 
day are ſought after with ſo much pleaſure; it wa; 
a town which carried an air of terror in its appear. 
ance z and which made people ſhudder whenever they 
ack entered within its gates. - 


27. On the DEGQLINE of ARTS at Roux. 


N the death of Auguſtus, though the arts, and 

the taſte for them, did not ſuffer fo great a change, 

as appeared immediately in the taſte of eloquence and 
peetry, yet they mult have ſuffered a good deal. There 
is a ſecret union, a certain kind of ſympathy, between 
l the polite arts, which makes them languith and flou. 

riſh together. The ſame circumſtances are either kind 
or unfriendly to all of them. The favour of Auguſtus, 
and the tranquillity of his reign, was as a gentle dew 
from heaven, in a favourable ſeaſon, that made them 
bud forth and flouriſh ; and the four reign of Tiberiu,, 
was 23 a ſudden froſt that checked their growth, and at 
laſt killed all their beauties. The vanity, and tyranny, 
and diſturbances of the times that followed, gave the fi- 
niſhing ftreke to ſculpture as well as eloquence, and to 
painting as well as poetry. The Greek artiſts at Rome 
were not ſo ſoon or ſo much infected by the bad taſte of 
the Court, as the Roman writers were; but it reached 
them too, though by {lower and more imperceptible de- 
grees. Indeed, what elſe could be expected from ſuch 
a run of mentters, as Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero? 
For theſe were the Emperors under whoſe reigns the 
arts began to languiſh ; and they ſuſfered ſo much from 
their baleful influence, that the Roman writers, ſoon 
after them, ſpeak of all the arts as being brought to 2 
very low ebb. They talk of their being extremely 
fallen in general ; and as to painting, in particular, they 
repreſent it as in a moſt feeble and dying condition. The 
ſeries of ſo many good Emperors, which happened after 
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Domitian, gave ſome ſpirit again to the arts; but ſoon 
after the Antonines, they all declined apace, and, by 
the time of the thirty tyrants, were quite fallen, ſo as 
never to riſe again under any future Roman Emperor, 


/ 
28. ABDOLONYMUS made KING of S1DON. 


HE city of Sidon having ſurrendered to Alexander, 
* he ordered Hepheœſtion to beſtow the crown on him 
whom the Sidonians ſhduld think moſt, worthy of that 
honour. Hephæſtion being at that time reſident with 
two young men of diſtinction, offered them the king- 
dom; but they refuſed, it, telling him, that it was con- 
trary to the laws of their country to admit any one to 
that honour, who was not of the royal family. He 
then having expreſſed his admiration of their diſinte- 
reſted ſpirit, defired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he received the crown 
through their hands. Overlooking many who would 
have been ambitious of this high honour, they made 
choice of Abdolonymus, whoſe — merit had ren- 
de red him conſpicuous even in the vale of obſcurity. 
Though remotely related to the royal family, a ſexics 
of misfortunes had reduced him to the neceſſity of cul- 
tivating a garden, for a ſmall ſtiper-!, in the ſuburbs of 
the city. f 

While Abdolonymus was buſily employed in weed- 
ing his garden, the two friends of Hephæſtion, bearing 
in their hands the enſigus of royalty, approached lum, 
and ſaluted him King, informing hum, that Alexander 
had appointed him to that office ; and requiring him 
to exchange his ruſtic garb, and utenſils of huſbandry, 
for the regal robe and ſceptre. At the ſame time they 
urged him, when he ſhould be ſeated on the throne, 
and have a nation in his power, not to forget the humble 
condition from which he had been raiſed. 

All this, at the firſt, appeared to Abdolonymus as 
an illuſion of the fancy, or an inſult offered to his 
verty. He requeſted them not to trouble him farther 
with their impertinent jeſts, and to find ſome other 
way of amuſing themſelves, which. might leave him in 
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the peaceable enjoyment of his obſcure habĩitation.— At 
length, however, they convinced him that they were 
ſerious in their propoſal, and prevailed upon him to ac. 
cept the regal office, and accompany them to the palace, 

No ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of the government, 
than pride and envy created him enemies, who whit. 
pered their murmurs in every place, till at laſt they 
reached the ears of Alexander ; who, commanding the 
newe- elected Prince to be ſent for, required of him, with 
what temper of mind he had borne his poverty. © Would 
to Heaven,” replied Abdolonymus, © that I may be able 
to bear my crown with equal moderation: for, when! 
poſſeſſed little, I wanted nothing: theſe hands ſupplied 
me with whatever I defired.” From this anſwer, Alex. 
ander formed ſo high an opinion of his wiſdom, that he 
confirmed the choice which had been made, and annexed 
a neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 


29. MoDERATION of AUGUSTUS. 


„ oe principal conqueſt of the Romans were atchie- 
ved under the republic; and the Emperors, for 
the moſt part, were ſatisſied with preſerving thoſe do- 
minions which had been acquired by the policy of the 
ſenate, the active emulation of the conſuls, and the mar- 
tial enthuſiaſm of the people. The feven firſt centu- 
ries were filled with a rapid ſucceſſion of triumphs ; 
but it was reſerved for Auguſtus, to relinquiſh the 
ambitious defign of ſubduing the whole earth, and to 
uitroduce a ſpirit of moderation into the public council. 
Inclined to peace by his temper and fituation, it was 
eaſy for him to diſcover, that Rome, in her preſent ex- 
alted fituation, had much leſs to hope than to fear from 
the chance of arms ; and that, in the proſecution of re- 
mote wars, the undertaking became every day more dif- 
ficult, the event more doubtful, and the poſſeſſion more 
precarious, and leſs beneficial, The experience of Au- 
guſtus added weight to theſe ſalutary reflections. In- 
ſtead of expoſing his perſon and his legions to the ar- 
rows of the Parthians, he ſatisfied himſelf with the re- 
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ſtitution of the ſtandards and priſoners which were taken 
in the defeat of Craſſus. 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, attempted 

the reduction of Ethiopia and Arabia-Felix, They 
marched near a thouſand miles to the ſouth of the tro. 
pic; but the heat of the climate ſoon repelled the inva- 
ders, and protected the unwarlike natives of theſe ſe- 
queſtered regions. The northern counties of Europe 
ſcarcely deſerved the expence and labour of a con- 
ueſt The foreſts and moraſſes of Germany were 
filled with a hardy race of Barbarians, who deſpi- 
ſed life when it was ſeparated from freedom ; and 
though, on the firſt attack, they ſeemed to yield to the 
weight of the Roman power, they ſoon, by a fignal 
act of deſpair, regained their independence, aud res 
winded Auguſtus of the viciſſitudes of fortune. On 
the death of that Emperor, his teſtament was publicly 
read in the ſenate. He bequeathed, as a valuable legecy 
to his ſucceſſors, the advice of confining the empire 
within thoſe limits, which nature ſeemed to have placed 
as its permanent bulwarks and boundaries; on the weft, 
the Atlantic ocean; the Rhine and Danube, on the 
north; the Euphrates, on the eaſt ; and towards the 
ſouth, the fandy defarts of Arabia and Africa. 

Happily for the repoſe of mankind, the moderate ſy- 
ſlem recommended by the wiſdom of Augnftus,. wzs 
adopted by the fears and vices of his itnmediate ſuc- 
ceſſors. Engaged in the purſuit of pleaſure, - or in the 
exeiciſe of tyranny, the firſt Cæſars ſeldom thewed 
themſelves to the armies, or to tlie provinces ; nor were 
they diſpoſed to ſuffer, that thoſe triumphs which their 


mdolence negle&ed ſhould be uſurped by the conduct 


and valour of their lieutenants, The military fame of 


2 ſubject was confidered as an inſolent invaſion of the 
imperial prerogative ; and it became the duty, as well 


inte reſt. of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers 
intruſted to his care, without aſpiring to conqueſſs 


which might have proved no leſs fatal to himſelf, than 


t the vanquiſhed barbarians. 
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30. Conguesr of Barra by the Romans. 


HE only acceſſion which the Roman empire re. 
cerved, "daring the firſt century of the Chriſtian ' 


era, was the province of Britain. In this fingle in- 
ance, the ſucceſſors of Cæſar and Auguſtus were per. 
ſuaded to follow the example of the former, rather 
than the precept of the latter. The proximity of its 
ſituation to the coaſt of Gaul ſeemed to invite their 
arms ; the pleafing, though doubtful intelligence of a 
pearl fiſhery, attracted their avarice; and as Britain 
was viewed in the light of a diſtin and inſulated world, 
the-conqueſt ſcarcely formed any exception to the gene- 
ral ſyſtem of continental meaſures. After a war of 
about forty years, undertaken by the moſt ſtupid, 
maintained by the moſt diſſolute, and terminated by the 
moſt timid of all the Emperors, the far greater part of 
the iſland ſubmitted to the Roman yoke. The various 
tribes of Britons poſſeſſed valour — conduct, and 
the love of freedom without the ſpirit of union. They 
took up arms with ſavage fierceneſs ; they laid them 
down, or turned them againſt each other, with wild 
inconſtancy; and while they fought fingly, they were 
ſucceſſively ſubdued. Neither the fortitude of Carac- 
tacus, nor the deſpair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticiſm of 


the Druids, could avert the flavery of their country, or 


reſiſt the ſteady progreſs of the imperial generals, who 
maintained the national glory, when the throne was diſ- 
graced. by the weakeſt, or the moſt yicious of mankind, 
At the very time when Domitian, confined to his palace, 
felt the terrors which he inſpired, his legions, under the 
command of the virtuous: Agricola, defeated the col- 
lected force of the Caledonians, at the foot of the Gram- 
pian hills; and his fleets, venturing to explore an un- 
known and dangerous navigation, diſplayed the Roman 
arms round every part of the iſland, The conqueſt of 
Britain was conſidered as already atchieved ;, and it was 


he deſign of Agricola to complete and enſure his ſuc- 


ceſs, by the eaſy reduction of Ireland, for which, in his 


opinion, one legion and a few ouxiliaries were ſuſſicict 
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The weſtern iſle might be improved into a valuable poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the Britons would wear their chains with 
the leſs reluQtance, if the proſpect and example of free. 
dom was on every fide removed from before their eyes. 

But the ſuperior merit of Agricola ſoon occaficned 
his removal from the government of Britain ; and for 
ever diſappointed this rational, though extenſive ſcheme 
of conqueſt. Before his departure, the prudent general 
had provided for ſecurity as well as for dominion. He 
had obſerved, that the iſland is almoſt divided into two 
unequal parts, by the oppoſite gulfs, or as they are now 
called, the Friths of Scotland. Acroſs the narrow in- 
terval of about forty miles, he had drawn a line of mi- 
litary ſtations, which was afterwards fortified in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, by a turf-rampart, erected on foun- 
dations of ſtone. This wall of Antoninus, at a ſmall 
diſtance beyond the modern cities of Edinburgh and 
Glaſgow, was fixed as the limit of the Roman province. 
The native Caledonians preſerved, in the northern extre- 
mity of the iſland, their wild independence, for which 
they were not leſs indebted to their poverty, than to 
their valour. Their incurſions were frequently repelled 
and chaſtiſed ; but their country was never ſubdued. 
The maſters of the faireſt and moſt wealthy climates of 
the globe, turned with contempt from gloumy hills, aſ- 
ſailed by the winter tempeſt, from lakes concealed in a 
blue miſt, and from cold and lonely heaths, over which 
the deer of the foreſt were chaſed by a troop of naked 
barbarians, 


31. CHARACTER of a CLERGYMAN. 


1 Was very much pleaſed, in my late viſit at Colonel 
auſtic's, with the appearance and the deportment 
of the clergyman of his pariſh, who was a frequent vi- 
fitor of my friend's and his ſiſter's. The Colonel, after 
drawing his character in a very favourable way, con- 
cluded with telling me, that he had-ſeen ſ ing of 
the world, having officiated, in the early part of his life, 
as the chaplain of a regument. To this circumſtance, L 
confeſs, I was inclined to impute ſome of the Colonel's 
predilection 
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predileRion in his fayour ; but a little acquaintance with 
him convinced me, that he had done the good mani ng 
more than juſtice in his eulogium. There was ſome. 
thing of a placid dignity in his aſpect; of a politencſs, 
not of form, but of ſ:ntiment, in his manner ; of a 
mildneſs, undebaied by flattery, in his converſation, 
equally pleaſing and reſpectable. He had now no family, 
as Miſs Cauſtic informed me, having had the misfortune 
to loſe his wife, and two children 1 

a good many years ago. But his pariſhioners are his 
family. ſaid the. His look indeed was parental, with 
ſomething above the cares, but not the charities of this 
world; and over a caſt of fertouſneſs, and perhaps me- 
lancholy, tllat ſeemed to be reſerved for himſelf, there 
was an eaſy chearfulneſs, and now and then a gaicty, 
that ſpoke to the innocent pleaſures of life, a language 
of kindneſs and indulgence. 

« 'Tis the religion of a gentleman,” ſaid Colonel 
Cauftic.—*® Tis the religion of a philoſopher,” ſaid I, — 
« Tis ſomething more uſeful than either,” ſaid his filter, 
« Did you know his labours as I have ſometimes occa- 
fon to do! The compoſer of differences; the promoter 
of peace and of contentment; the encourager of induſ- 
try, ſobriety, and all the virtues that make the lower 
ranks proſperous and happy. He gives to religion a 
certain graciouſneſs, which allures to its ſervice, yet in 
his owa conduct he takes leſs indulgence than many that 
preach its terrors. The duties of his function are bis 
pleaſures, and his doctrine is, that every man will ex- 
perience the ſame thing, if he brings his mind fairly to 
the trial: That to fill our ſtation well, is in every * 
to be happy.” 

«The great and the wealthy, I bave heard the Ay 
wan ſay,” continued the excellent ſiſter of my fricad, 
A to whom refinement and fancy open a thouſand ſources 
of delight, do not make the proper. allowance for the 
inferior rank of men, That rank has ſcarce any exer- 
cte of mind or imagination but one, and that one is re- 
Hgon ; we are not to wonder, if it ſometimes wanders 


into the gloom of ſuperſtition, or the wilds of — 


e had brought him, 
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To keep this principle warm, but pure, to teach it as 
the goſpel has taught it, © the mother of good works,” 
25 encouraging, not excuſing our duties, the guide at the 
ſame time, and the ſweetner of life : To diſpenſe this 
ſacred treaſure as the balm of diſtreſs, the cordial of 
diſeaſe, the conqueror of death ! Theſe are the privi- 
leges which I enjoy, which I hope I have uſed for the 
good of my people: They have hitherto ſhed ſutis faction 
on my life, and I truſt will ſmooth its cloſe !” 


« 'Tis the religion of a Chriſtian !” ſaid Miſs Cauſtic. 


32. DISTRESSES of a YOUNG LADY. 


SIR, 

2 I hate writing, yet I am ſo very unhappy, 
that I am at laſt reſolved to apply to you. In- 

deed, I. have no other means of relief; for telling m 
diſtrefſes to any body that knows me, would be — 
than death itſelf, I muſt give you all my hiftory, or 
you can have no idea ef my misfortunes, I was eldeſt 
daughter to a gentlemen of L. 700 a-year, who had four 
ſons and two daughters. My ſiſter and 1 were remark- 
ably well educated; beſides being three years at a 
boarding-ſchool, we had a governeſs at home, who had 
once been in France, and who underſtood thorough-bals 
perfectly. We had an excellent drawing-maſter, and 
were nine years at the dancing-ſchool, Though no 
body of taſte thought the youngeſt near ſo handſome as 
her ſiſter, yet, vexing thought! only think how lovely 
ſhe was! Married to a Baronet with a fine fortune, and 
a charming place; to be ſure he is old, and very ill 
tempered, and ſhe cries ſometimes, and wiſhes ſhe had 
never ſeen him; but I know that muſt be all affectation, 
for ſhe has the lovelieſt carriage, and the ſmarteſt liveries 
I ever ſaw, But why ſhould I think of her, for it is 
juſt thinking of her that vexes me oſten; yet I once de- 
ſpiſed her.— Well, Mr Lounger, I was once happy my- 
ſelf, at leaſt much happier than I am now. We livedin 
town always, except a month or two in the ſummer, and 
even then I did not tire ſo much as you would ſuppoſe ; 
for we viſited all our neighbours, and my brothers brought 
out 
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out their companions, and we had dances and parties of 
pleaſure. But when winter came, how charming it 
was! To be ſure, one had vexations now and then, 
To fee other people better drefſed, or have better part. 
ners, or more tonzͤſb matrons, is horrible; but then, if 
one takes pains, and goes every where, they may ſoon 
he faſhionable. Well, I went about conſtantly, and 
firted, and danced, and played, and ſung, and every 
mortal ſaid, I was ſo handſome, and ſo lively, and fo ac. 
compliſhed, and ſo much the thing Oh! why do people 
ever grow older? Then, as for lovers, I had I don't 
know how many. All the ſmart men uſed to dance with 
me by turns, invite me to private balls, and tell me how 
much they adored. me; and though they did not juſt 
aſk me to marry them, yet I thought that queſtion muſt 
follow, that there was no hurry, I might divert myſelf, 
and perhaps get a better huſband than any I had ſeen 
yet. It is but fair to ſay, I was not the leaſt romantic, 
My mother warned me againſt that, and I had ſenſe 
enough to be convinced, that if I got a faſhionable man, 
and a man of fortune, every thing elſe was nonſenſe. 
J made but one reſolution ; ſince my ſiſter had married 
a Baronet, I would have nothing lower, and perhaps in- 
fiſt upon a Peer, — painful reflection! to think I have got 
nobody! Now, Mr Lounger, read what follows, and 
pity me: For ſome years I was the moſt contented ſoul 
alive; but, alas! misfortunes at laſt began to come upon 
me. Silly baby-faced girls turned faſhionable, and were 
taken notice of before me. Many of my companions 
were married, and could talk of their houſe, and their 
ſervants,. and their carriage; the fine men turned ill- 
bred fools. In ſhort, I grew every day leſs comfortable, 
when, to add to all, my father died, and left me juſt 
L. 1000. Then began miſery indeed, My eldeft bro- 
ther married, the teſt were diſperſed ; my mother and 
] were forced to live alone; we have no carriage, no 
country-houſe, no large parties— was ever any creature 
ſo unfortunate ? I find myfelf more unhappy every day. 
Aſſemblies are deteſtable; I may fit there two hours 
before any mortal alks me to dance; and then ſome * 
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of a married man ſays, If I can do no better, he'll be 
happy to have the honour, The playhouſe is a degree 
more tolerable, though the horror of thinking who will 
hand one out, prevents one from being diverted, In 
company, I ſee every body more aitended to ihan oſs 
ſelf. At home, I am miſerable—What can } do? 
People talk of friends; ore may get pleory of them; 
but unleſs they are faſhionn ble, what the better 26 vou? 
Befides, if one has no lovers to talk about, except to 
repeat ſcandal, and that one can always get, 1 don't ſee 
the uſe of them; for my part, I have tl a great many, 
but though we were al-vays monſtrouſly fond at firſt, 
we very ſoon tired of one another. 

Now, Sir, if you have the leaſt compaſſion, tell me 
what to do; 1s there any ſcheme on earth by which I 
might be married? To ſay the truth, I plot for every 
man I ſee, but they never ſucceed. If you could aſſiſt 
me, I would be the moſt grateful creature on earth, 
No matter who he is, if he is but genteel and decently 
rich, If I were married, I might ſoon make myſelf 
tou;ſh, which is all I wiſh in the world. Never talk to 
me of giving up the rage for being fo, or of ſettling my 
mind, and amuſing myſelf with working and reading. 
| tell you they don't amuſe me. I have worked purſes, 
and painted trimmings for hours, without being the leaft 
diverted. And as for reading, what can I read? Hi. 
ſtory I know perfectly, for we read an hour with the 
governeſs every day; and as for novels, though I 
all the new ones, and they are the only books I like, 
yet, after all, they are a provoking fort of reading : 
They always talk of youth and beauty, and lovers ; 
and the men now are ſo different from what they ſhould 
be, or what theſe books repreſent them, I cannot bear 
it. Now do, Sir, take pity on me, and help me; but 
pray convey the advice, ſo that ncbody but myſelf can 
profit by it; for if the multitude in the ſame ſituation 
were all provided for, the world would grow intolerably 
good-natured, and I would have none to exult over, 
At preſent, | cry bitterly whenever I hear of a good 


marriage; it would be divine to think that 200 were 
doing 
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doing ſo at mine.— Farewell, my dear Sir, forgive thi; 
trouble, and believe me your fincere friend, and I hope 
ſoon, grateful ſervant, —— JESSAMINA. 


33. FaniLy Harriness of AuRELTUS. 


1 ExTEKED upon the world with a ſmall patrimony; 

but by cloſe attention to my profeſſion, I was ſoon 
rendered ſuperior to the fear of poverty; and have now 
retired from buſineſs with a fortune, though not large, 
yet fully adequate to all my wants, and which has been 
ſufficient to rear a numerous family. My profeſſion was 
ſuch as led me to direct my labours to the immediate 
uſe and advantage of my fellow-creatures ; and I would 
not forfeit, for any conſide ration, the pleaſure which, in 
my preſent advanced period of life, I receive from re. 
calling to my mind the perſons to whom I think my la. 
bours have been of ſome adyantage. 


I married early a Lady, whoſe views of life were 


ſimilar to my own ; and though the firſt rapture of love 
was quickly over, it was ſucceeded by a calmer and leſs 
tumultuous affection, more happy on the whole, and 
which has increaſed with our -increafing years. Our 
mutual habits, our mutual attachments, our fondneſs 
for our children, have made us for a long courſe of time 
more and more one, and every year rendered dearer that 
union ſo long ago formed. My eldeſt ſon is now culti- 
vating that profeſſion from which his father has retired, 
With what. joy do I ſee his talents ſucceſsful ! with 
what ſatisfaction do I perceive him improving thoſe leſ- 
ſons I have given him; and with the moſt engaging 
modeſty advancing much farther than his father's genius 
entitled him to advance! This is indeed living twice 
With great ſincerity, and with hopes that they are pro- 


phetic of my ſituation, can I uſe thoſe words of Morni, 


in the Poems of Oſſian; May the name of Morni be 
forgot among the people ; may it only be ſaid, behold 
the father of Gaul! 
My youngeſt boy is leſs advanced, but of no leſs pro- 
iſing parts, nor leſs amiable diſpoſitions than his brother, 


] have four daughters, and I cannot ſpeak of _ 
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but with emotions of gratitude. They are obliged to 
me, and to their excellent mother, for the education 
we have given them ; but how amply have they repaid 


that obligation! My eldeft daughter, now many years 


married, was betore her marriage my companion, and 
the help- mate of her mother; we uſed then to call her 
our little houſekeeper. Her own merit, the good edu- 
cation ſhe received, and the inducement of haviug for a 
wife the daughter of ſuch a mother as my Hortegſa, 
contributed to make her the wife of a very reſpeQable 
man; and Hortenſia and I, now, with enraptured 
hearts, ſee her eldeſt child, our grand-daughter, hold- 
ing the ſame ſtation in her mother's family, that her 
mother did in ours. After our eldeſt daughter's mar- 
riage, our ſecond ſucceeded to ber place; and the again, 
upon her marriage, was ſucceeded in her gurn.—Our 

oungeſt, Maria, is the only one now left to us; and, 
| think I may ſay it without vanity, is in no reſpect in- 
ferior to any of the family. Her affection to me ſeems 
to be quickened in proportion to my advance in life ; 
and if I feel any of the inſirmities of age, they are much 
more than counterbalanced by her delicate attention : 
Methinks I would not with to be younger and ftouter 
than I am, at the expence of loſing the aſſiſtance of 
my dear Maria. 

It is our cuſtom, every Saturday evening, to have a 
general family-party. , At tea I have all my grand-chil, 


dren round me; and the variety of gratifications I re. 


ceive from this little ſociety, it is impoſſible to deſcribe, 
At ſupper, my ſon, my daughters, and their huſbands, 
are with us; and my-wife and I, I can aſſure you, cut 
no unreſpectable figure, ſeated in our elbow-charrs. Had 
I any. grievances to complain of through the week, 
which, indeed I have not, this night would ſully com- 
penſate them. 2 5:4 
' Amidſt the amuſements which this evening's party 
affords, I muſt mention one, the pleaſure which we re- 
ceive from the peruſal of your Lounger. My wife 
it regularly delivered her every morning about nine; 
but no one is allowed then to read it. She herſelf care. 
E fully 
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fully depoſits it in her ſcrutoire, and it is not produced 
till after ſupper. It is then brought upon the table, 
and it is read by my Maria, who does it all: juſtice in 
the reading. I am ſure it would give you much delight 
to hear the converſation it occaſions; the remarks 
which are made, without affectation, and with perfect 
candour, upon the compoſition, the ſcenes it deſcribes, 
the characters it repreſents, their ſimiliarity to other 
papers of the kind, and the like. Many things are 
ſaid, which I am perſuaded, if collected together, would 
afford matter for a number of papers. One thing I-ſhall 
mention, which came from Maria laſt Saturday. She 
obſerved, that there were many of the papers which in. 
troduced unmarried men and women, and ſhe propoſed 
that we ſhould make up matches between them. This 
gave occaſion to a good deal of pleaſantry, moſt of which 
F have forgot: but I remember, that, among other 
marriages, 1t was propoſed, that Captain N. ſhould be 
married to Miſs Gauftic, though Maria, graſping my 
hand, the tear half ſtarting in her eye, objected to it, 
becauſe it would be wrong to deprive the Colonel of his 
ſiſter. With regard to your correſpondent Hortenſtus, 
the youngeſt of my married daughters, looking at her 
huſband: with inexpreſſible good humour, ſaid, that if 


ſhe were not already tied, ſhe believed ſhe could have 


married him herſelf. * » 

Another ſource of our entertainment in reading your 
papers, is a ſuſpicion which I ſee prevails in the com- 
pany, that ſome of its members are your correſpondents, 
and have written in the Lounger. This ſuſpicion gives 
birth to many a joke; and it is diverting to ſee upon 
whom the conjecture of having written this or that 
paper falls, and the different devices which are thought 
of to diſcover where the truth lies. Little de they ima- 
gine that their old father is at this moment employed as 

ur correſpondent. 

But I muſt conclude: I am afraid ere this you will 
have thought, that I have one quality of an old man 
about me, that of being a great talker, I ſhall only 
add, that if' you think this account of a happy family 

So. worth 
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worth your infertion, it will afford, on the evening of 
the Saturday on which it 1s publiſhed, a good deal of 
entertainment to the family- party I have deſcribed. 


34. STORY of LoGan, a MinGo CHIEF. 


8 the ſpring of the year 1774, a robbery and murder 
were committed on an inhabitant of the frontiers of 
Virginia, by two Indians of the Shawnee tribe. The 
neighbouring whites, according to their cuſtom, under. 
took to puniſh this outrage in a ſummary manner. 
Colonel Creſap, a man infamous for the many murders 
he had committed on theſe much-injured people, col- 
lected a party, and proceeded down the Kanhaway, in 

queſt of vengeance. - Unfortunately, a canoe of women 
and children, with one man only, was ſeen coming from 
the oppoſite ſhore, unarmed, and unſuſpecting any ho- 
ſtile attack from the whites. Creſap and Nis party 
concealed themfelves on the bank of the river, and the 
moment the canoe reached the ſhore, ſingled out their 
objects, and at one fire killed every perſon in it. This 
happened to be the family of Logan, who had long been 
diſtinguiſhed as a friend to the whites. This unworthy 
return provoked his vengeance. He accordingly ſigna- 
liſed himſelf in the war which enſued. In the autumn 
of the fame year, a deciſive battle was fought, at the 
month of the great Kanhaway, between the collected 
forces of the Shawnees, Mingoes, and Dclawares, and 
a detachment of the Virginia militia, The Indians 
were defeated, and ſued for peace. Logan, however, 
diſdained to be ſeen amongſt the ſuppliants; but left 
the fincerity of a treaty ſhould be diſtruſted, from which 
ſuch a diftmguithed chief abſented bimſelf,* he ſent by a 
meſſenger the following ſpeech, to be delivered to Lord 
Dunmore. I appeal to any white man to fay, if ever 
he entered Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not 
meat; and if ever he came cold and naked, and he clothed 
him not. During the laſt long and bloody war, Logan 
remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. 
Such was my love for the whites, that my * 


men pointed as n and ſaid, Logan is 
friend 
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ſriend of white men.“ I had even thought to have lived 
with you, but for the injuries of ohne man. Colonel 
Crefap, the laſt ſpring, m cold blood, and unprovoked, 
murdered all the relations of Logan, not ſparing even 
his women and children. Their runs not a drop of my 
blood in any living creature. This called on me for 
revenge. I have ſought it ; I have killed many; I.have 
fully glutted my vengeance. For my country's fake 1 
rejoice at the beams of peace; but do not harbour a 
thought that mine is the joy of fear; Logan never felt 
_ fear ; he will not turn on his heel to fave his life. 
Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.” 


IDnmanim's INTENDED SUICIDE PREVENTED, 


N the city of Bagdad, ſo celebrated by eaftern 
writers, lived Ibrahim, the ſon of Emir Haſſan, who 
had formerly been principal favourite 'to the Caliph, 
and intruſted by the commander of the faithful with the 
moſt important defigns. Ibrahim was eſteemed an ho- 
nour to his country, and looked upon as the glory of 
his race. He was now in all the comelineſs of manhood, 
and his reputation was uncommon for his His 
name went forth like the gales of the morning, and his 
preſence was as chearful as the beams of the ſun. Sor- 
row never ſaw a cloud upon bis brow ; nor did grief 
ever take poſſeſſion of his heart. Envy was a ſtranger 
to his thoyghts, and rancour an alien to his breaſt, His 
affection was cordial to his fFiends, and his charity con- 
ſtaat to the poor. Reſolute in good, he was a ſtranger 
to fear; and, promoting the ſatisſaction of every body, 
grew tenderly reſpected by all. en 
Zuch was Ibrahim, when the angel of love touched 
his boſom, and kindled a flame for Almira, the ſiſter of 
Helim, who was Viſier to the Caliph, and the next in 
power and greatneſs to his lord.— Amira was the moſt 
beautiful virgin of Bagdad, and the fame of her charms 
had reached the remoteſt borders of the eaſt. Her 
cheek was as freſh as the roſes of morning, and her bo- 
ſom was more white than the lily of the dale. The dia- 


mond of Golconda was leſs piercing than her eye, and 
her 
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her atr was more comely than the preſence of the fawn. 
Her voice was like the-muſic of paradiſe, and her 
breath was as pure as the breezes of the weſt. Her 
ſong would fubdue the tyger of the foreſt, and her looks 
would detain the ree upon the hills. Ye daughters 'of 


Bagdad, ye beheld her with envy; and ye maids of Bal. 
ſora, ye her with regret. At her fight, the win- 
ter of age would glow with admiration, and the ſummer 
of youth with tenderneſs and love. She, alone, was 
worthy the hand of Ibrahim; and Ibrahim, at length, 
was happily bleſſed with her's. 

The chirtieth moon had now gone down upon their 
fehcity, and mcreaſed the tranſport of the lovers with a 
daughter, beautiful as her mother, and a ſon, the ſti 
eſt picture of his fire. Their hours were meaſured 
by their happineſs, and the minutes alone were num- 
bered out by joy. But, oh! how unſtable are the plea- 
ſures of this life! and how oft are the plans which we 
lay for delight, defeated in their end! A fatal diſtem- 
per preyed upon the two ſmiling infants, and nature at 
laſt coofigned them over to the angel of death. Ibrahim 
was ſtruck with grief inexpreſſible, and Almira with an- 
guiſh too mighty to ſupport. He was, however, enabled, 
by the force of reaſon and philoſophy, to combat with his 
affliction; but ſhe, from the tenderneſs of conftitution, 
and the extravagance of maternal love, was incapable of 
receiving the ſmalleſt relief. How oft did ſhe complain 
to Heaven in the bitterneſaof her ſorrows ! how oft call 
upon death in the anguiſh of her heart! Te matrons of 
Bagdad, ye bore witneſs to her tears. Ye mothers of 
Balſora, ye have heard of her diſtreſs, Ye beams of 
the morning, ye roſe upon her fghs; and ye ſhades 
of the evening, ye brought no comfort to her breaſt. 
Deſpair was at laſt ſucceeded by diſtraction; and the 
Fates, offended at her compiaints, cut the thread of fe, 
as ſhe was tearing her hair, and pouring forth her la- 
mentations upon the new-made grave of her little Ibra- 
him and Almira. 

Almira's dezth evra wretched Ibrahim of all 
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his fortitude ; he ſeized a dagger, and prepared to put 


an end to an exiſtence which he was no longer able to 
enjoy: but firſt, turning his eyes up to heaven, and fall- 
ing on his knees, he breathed out the follow ing prayer: 

God of my forefathers, who ſitteth enthroued above 
the ſeven heavens; and thou great Prophet Mahomet, 
exalted miniſter of truth, behold the tortures of my 
heart, and forgive the raſhneſs they produce ! It 1s not 
for me to aſk, why Eternal Providence ſhould - ſhower 
ſuch nameleſs woes upon me? Yet let me aſk, if I de- 
ferve them all? The laws of truth and righteouſneſs I 
have hitherto inviolably,preſerved ; and, whether it is 
from frenzy, or the weakneſs of human nature, I can- 
not determine; hut I am no longer able to ſuſtain a 
weight of afflictions, which the utmoſt profligacy of the 
abandoned has never yet experienced. Pardon me, 
then, O Omnipotent ! that thus, uncalled, I ruſh be. 
fore thy throne, to ſeek that repoſe in another world, 
which fate deſtroyed in this.” 

Here ended Ibrahim ; and he was juſt chad giving 
the fatal ſtroke, when one of thoſe celeſtial beings that 
attend the preſence of the living God appeared, and in- 
ſtantly with-held his hand. Ibrahim fel proſtrate, and 
thus the inhabitant of heaven went on: «4 Ceaſe, miſta- 
ken Ibrahim, to complain of the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence ; nor think that the decrees of the Moſt High are 
not aQtuated by unerring juſtice. In this world, which 

thau muſt look upon as agate of probation, and not 
conſider as a place of reward, thou art wrong to ſeek 
for perfect happineſs, or to think of meeting with undi- 
ſturbed repoſe. To theſe delightſul ends, if thou art 
ſolicitous to ſoar, pay an implicit obedience to the Di- 
vine will, nor ever tax that Being with ſeverity, who, 
in the midſt of his diſpleaſure, only chaſtens to reform. 
Both thou and Almira were too dotingly fond of theſe 
two babes, which Heaven had bleſſed you with, and paid 
a leſs attention to the giver, than either did to the gift. 
In goodneſs, therefore, Heaven remanded what it thought 
proper to beſtow : and art thou fo unjuſt as to be offend- 
ed, when the Divine Being is pleaſed to recall his own ? 


or 
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or canſt thou be ſaid, in reality, to love thoſe little in- 
fants, if thou wouldſt a moment wiſh them back from 
thoſe eternal manſions of felicity, which are provided 
for the bleſſed? They are happy; wouldſt thou diſturb 
their happineſs? they are angels, wouldſt thou reduce 


them to common clay? What haſt thou to complain of? 


Almira, thy late loved wife, is in paradiſe; wouldſt thcu 
bring her back to a miſerable world If they were 
deat᷑ ta thee, thou haſt cauſe to rejoice at their felicity, 
not to lament for their loſs. Thou beggeſt of Heaven, 
Ibrahim, to forgive thy intended ſuicide: How canſt 
thou be ſo inconfiſlent, as to pray to Heaven in the very 
moment thou art going to violate the ſtricteſt of its laws? 
How canſt thou preſume to addreſs thy God for mercy, 
yet, in the midit of thy petition, intend to offend the 
greatneſs of his power? O Ibrahim! Heaven has dealt 

mercifully with thee, and provided never-ending hap- 
pineſs for the wife of thy boſom, and the children of 
thy heart. Wouldſt thou ſhare their fate, and join 
them in felicity, the way does not he in being diſturbed 
at the Almighty's will, but in being refigned.” Here 
the angel ceaſed, and vaniſhed. —Ibrahim aroſe, quite 
comforted at the expoſtulation : he laid by his raſh de- 
ſign ; and the remainder of his days he devoted to the 
ſervice of his Maker, 


36. ABDALLAH.—ACTIVITY the PROVINCE of YOUTH. 


E the city of Samarcand, while Jenghizcan —— | 


the imperial ſceptre of the eaſt, lived Abdallah, 

ſon of Mirza. Profperity awaited his call, and — 
crowned all his endeavours; nor was he deaf to the 
voice of virtue. His benevolence diffuſed itſelf far and 
wide, as the fragance of the ſpicy groves, wafted on 
the ba my wings of the eaſtern breeze. Abdallah the 
rich, the happy, and the virtuous, was echoed from 
where the ſun firſt tinges the moruing clouds with purple, 
to where his revolving chariot finks into the embraces 
of the weſtern ocean. 

Amougſt the crowds which frequented his houſe, was 
ore Haly, a man of a ſeeming melancholy diſpoſition, and 
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ſolisary turn of mind. When Abdallah one day had 
dhe wn um all his Juraptuous apartments, and all the 
ſplendour of immenſe riches, and aſked his opinion of 
what he ſaw, he replied:cotdly, Allah and our Pro- 
phet are my witnefles, that I efteem a ſolitary recluſe 
far happier than-thee with all chy riches.” While Ab. 
dallah ſtood amazed at this repty, he thus continued 
In the wilds of Sara, lives Aladin, the Jon of Aboul. 
caſem. The herbs af the field ſupply his table, wmid'the 
running fl ream flakes his thirſt ; regardleſs of the ladu- 
ries of hfe, he covets not the fpices. of Arabia, nor the 
glitternig gems of Irax Content to him fupphes the 
place of riches, and a chearful mind the want of power : 
Son of Mirza, this is the man whofe ſtate 1 account 
far preferabie to thine; and ſo wouldſt thou thyſelf, 
rouldſt thou be capable of enjoying the iweets of retiie- 
ment.” 

He ceaſed, and is words left A deep ne on 
the heart of his friend z he became eager to try by ex- 
perience the truth of What Haty had faid ; often would 
be fend for him, and queſtion him more concerning the 
derviſe whom he had mentioned; till at laſt he perſua- 
ded himſelf, that feheity refided only in the ſcenes of 
ſumple nature; and (oon actually put an end to his an- 
xiety, by taking a ſudden journey, unattended, to the 
place which had been Hants. out to him for the habita- 
rien of Aladin. 

- Whem firſt he end; HEUER ot bo was fo wall 

with the unrufffed calm of a, ſolitaty life, that 

he thought himſelf more than compenſated for all the 
pleafures he had left behind. But, alas! how unſtable 

are the reſolutions of youth !—the daughter of vizier 
 Abdelaziz, lovely as one of the houri, had heard, by 

ſome means, of bis retirement, and followed bim into 

thoſe ſhades, to diſſuade him from ſo ſtrange a teſolu- 

tion. Amiable as he was, it was no wonder ſhe had 
conceived a paſſion for his perſen. While he was mu- 

fing under the ſhadow of a tree, fanned by the refreſh- 

ing evening+breeze, the approached him, and drew aſide 
| her veil. — Te Gght of fo much berger (for be had ue. 
| ver 
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ver before beheld her, though ſhe had often ſeen him) 
was too ſtrong for the youthful heart of Abdallah; and 
when ſhe diſcovered herſelf, and told the motive of her 
journey, nothing could equal his perplexity. When he 
turned away from her, he retained his old reſolutions 
of quitting the world; but when he caſt a glance on her 
beauties, they were all overthrown.— He was in this 
perplexing ſituation, when the derviſe Aladin ſuddenly 
appeared, and (the lady withdrawing) thus addreſſed 
him: 

« Wonder not, ſon of Mirza, that I am fully in- 
formed of all that concerns thee : this night the prophet 
has viſited me in a viſion for thy ſake. In vain thou 
ſeekeſt to lead the life of a hermit, with the paſſions of 
a lover. Heaven, which bade day and night ſucceed 
each other, has appointed ſeaſons for all things. The 
ſequeſtered life of a derviſe by no means ſuits the tem- 
per of a youthful mind; and that will pleaſe moſt, 
which boaſts the greateſt variety. Purling ſtreams, and 
thick embowering ſhades, may pleaſe a while ; but being 
always the ſame, they ſoon become diſguſting to an 
active mind. Go then, my ſon, and while youth glows 
on thy cheek, and diffuſes its generous ardour through 
thy heart, be truly happy in a ſocial life : enjoy the in- 
nocent pleaſures, without running into the criminal ex- 
ceſſes of the world; make all thy ſtudies uſeful, all thy 
amuſements innocent; and let pleaſure be thy diverſion, 
but virtue thy chlef good. Then, if, in old age, thou 
art tired with the enjoyments of this world, retire to 
ſolitude for reſt, and make contemplation thy ſweeteſt 
companion.” 

Abdallah followed his advice ; he returned to Samar- 
cand, and eſpouſed the daughter of Abdelaziz ;- and that 
viſier ſoon after dying, he fucceeded to his office, which 
he filled with univerſal applauſe, and enjoyed till thirty 
times the revolving year had run its courſe : then ha- 
ving loſt the partner of his bed, and growing old, he 
remembered the words of the derviſe, and once more 
withdrew to ſolitude, which then exactly fuited his 
condition : day ſucceeded day, and year rolled on after 


year, 
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year, 4n one continued ſcene of felicity ; and he glided 
dawn the current of time, on the gentle ſtream of a 
calm compoſure. At laſt, the angel of death, by a quick 
and eaſy tranfition, bore him to the gardens of Paradiſe, 
leaving behind him this uſeful leſſon: That the morn. 
ing of life ſh>uld be ſpent in acts of virtue, that the de. 
cline of it may be bleſſed with ſerenity and peace.” 


37. The Woopen Les, an HELveTic TALE. 


N the mountain from whence the torrent of Rauti 
' precipitates into the valley, a young ſhepherd fed 
his goats. His pipe called gay echo from the hollow 
rocks, and echo bid the valleys ſeven times reſound his 
melodious ſongs.- On a ſudden he perceived a man 
climbing with pain the mountain's fide, The man 
was old; years bad blanched his head. A ſtaff bent 
beneath his heavy tottering ſteps, for he had a wooden 
leg. He approached the young man, and ſeated himſelf 
by him on the moſs of the rock. The young ſhepherd 
looked at him with ſurpriſe, and his eyes were fixed on 
the wooden leg. © My ſon,” ſaid the old man, failing, 
1 do you not think, that, infirm as I am, I thould have done 
better to have remained in the valley? know, however, 
that I make this journey but once a- year, and this leg, 
a you fee it, my friend, is more honourable to me, 
than are to many the moſt ſtraight and active.“ © I don't 
doubt, father,” replied the ſhepherd, but it is very 
honourable to you, though I dare fay another would be 
-more uſeful, Without doubt you are tired. Will you 
drink ſome milk from my goats, or ſome of the freſh 
water that ſpouts below from the hollow of that rock.” 
914 Man. I like the frankneſs painted on thy viſage. 
A little freſh water will be ſufficient. If you will bring 
it me hither, you ſhall hear the hiſtory of this wooden 
Jeg.“ The "young ſhepherd ran to the fountain, and 
ſoon returned. 

When the old ma had quenched his thirſt, he ſaid, 
< Let young people, when they behold their fathers 
-maimed, and covered over with ſcars, adore the Al- 
mighty Power, aud hleſs their valour; for, — 
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that, you would have bowed your neck beneath the 
yoke, inſtead of thus baſking in the ſun's warmth, and 
making the echoes repeat your joyful notes. Mirth 
and gaiety inhabit theſe hills and vallies, while your 
ſongs reſound from one mountain to the other. Liber- 
ty! ſweet liberty! it is thou that poureſt felicity upon 
this bleſſed land! All we ſee around us is our own, 
We cultivate our own fields with pleaſure. The crops 
we reap are ours, and the time of harveſt is with us 
a time of rejoicing.” 

Young Shepherd. © He does not deſerve to be a free- 
man, who can forget that his liberty was purchaſed with 
the blood of his forefathers.” 

Old Man. But who in their place would not have 
done as they did? Ever fince that bloody day of Nefels*, 
come once each year to the top of this mountain; but 
] perceive that I am now come for the laſt time. From 
hence I ſtill behold the order of the battle, where li- 
berty made us conquerors. See, it was on that fide the 
army of the enemy advanced. Thouſands of lances glit- 
tered at a diftance, with more than two hundred horſe- 
men, covered with ſumptuous armour. The plumes 
that ſhaded their helmets nodded as they marched, and 
the earth reſonnded with their horfes hoofs. Our little 
troop was already broke. We were but three or four 
hundred men. The cries of the defeat was re-echoed 
from every fide, aed the ſmoke of Nefels in flames filled 
the valley, and ſpread with horror along the mountains. 
However, at the bottom of the hill where we now are, 
our chief had placed himſelf. He was there, where 
thoſe two pines ſhoot up from the edge of that pointed 
rock. I think I fee him now, ſurrounded by a ſmall 
number of warriors, firm, immoveable, and calling 
around him the diſperſed troops. I hear the ruſtling of 
the ſtandard that he waved in the air ; it was like the 
found of the wind that precedes a hurricane. From 
every fide they ran towards him. Doſt thou ſee thoſe 
floods: ruſh down from the mountains ? Stones, rocks, 
and trees o'erthrown, in vain oppoſe their courſe ; they 

| overleap, 

The battle of Nefels, in the Canton of Claris, in 1388. 
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overleap, or bear down all before them, and meet toge. 
ther at the bottom, in that pool. So we ran to the cry 
of our General, cutting our way through the enemy. 
Ranked around the hero, we made a vow, and God 
was our witneſs, to conquer or to die. The enemy ad- 
vancing in order of battle, poured down impetuoully 
upon us; we attacked them in our turn. Eleven 
times we returned to the charge, but always forced to 
retire to the ſhelter of theſe hills, we there cloſed out 
ranks, and became unſhaken as the rock by which we 
were protected. At laſt, reinforced by thirty Swiſs war- 
riors, we fell ſuddenly on the enemy, like the fall of a 
mountain, or as ſome mighty rock deſcends, rolls 
through the foreſt, and with a horrid cruſh lays waſte 
the trees that interrupt its courſe. On every fide the 
enemy, both horſe and foot, confounded in a moſt dread- 
ful tumult, overthrew each other, to eſcape our rage. 
Grown furious by the combat, wetrod under foot the dead 
and dying, to extend vengeance and death ſtill further. 
was 1n the middle of the battle. A horſeman of the enemy 
in his flight rode over me, and cruſhed my leg. The 
ſoldier who fought neareſt me, ſeeing my condition, took 
me'on his ſhoulders, and ran with me out of the field of 
battle. A holy father was proſtrate on a rock not far 
diſtant, and imploring Heaven to aid us.—* Take care, 
ood father, of this warrior, my deliverer cried, © he has 
Sughe like a ſon of liberty!“ He ſaid, and flew back to 


the combat. The victory was ours, my ſon, it was, 


ours ! But many of us were left extended on the heaps 
of the enemy. Thus the weary mower repoſes on the 
ſheaves himſelf has made. I was carefully attended; I 
was cured, but never could find out the man to whom 
] owe my life. I have ſought him in vain. I have 
made vos and pilgrimages, that ſome ſaint of Paradiſe, 


or ſome angel, would reveal him to me. But, alas 


all my efforts have been fruitleſs. I ſhall never in this 
life ſhew him my gratitude,” The young ſhepherd ha- 
ving heard the old warrior, with tears in his eyes, ſaid, 
* No, father: in this life you can never ſhew him 


your gratitude.” The old man, ſurpriſed, cried, 
I « Heavens : 
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Heavens! What doit thou ſay ? Doſt thou then Know, 
my ſon, who my deliverer was?“ 
Young Shepherd.” ] am much deceived if it was not 


my father. Often has he told me the ſtory of that battle, 


and often I have heard him ſay, “ I wondcr if the man 
I carried from the field of battle be ſtill alive?“ 

Old Man. O God! O angels of heaven! Was tha! 

enerous man thy father?“ 

Young Shepherd. © He had a ſcar here, - (pointing 
to his left-cheek), he had been wounded with a lance ; 
perhaps it was before he carried you from the field.“ 

Old Man. © His check was covered with blood when 
he bore me off. O my child! My fon !” 

Young Shepherd. © He died two years ago, and as 
he was poor, I am forced for ſubſiſtence to mw theſe 

ts.” The old man embraced him, and ſaid, © Hea- 
ven be praiſed, I can recompenſe thee for his generoſity. 
Come ! my ſon, come with me, and let ſome other keep 
thy goats.” | 

They deſcended the hill together, and walked towards 
the old man's dwelling. He was rich in land and flocks, 
and a lovely daughter was his only heir. My child,” 
he ſaid to her,“ he that ſaved my life was the father of 
this young ſhepherd. If thou canſt love him, I ſhall be 
happy to ſee you united !” The 2 man was of an 

ure ſhone in his coun- 
tenance; locks of yellow gold ſhaded his forehead, and 
the ſparkling fire of his eyes was ſoftened by a ſweet 
modeſty. The young maiden, with an ingenuous re- 
ſerve, aſked three days to reſolve; but the third ap- 
peared to her a very long one. She gave her hand to 
the young ſhepherd; and the old man, with tears of 


Joy, ſaid to them, My bleſſing reſt upon you, my 
children! This day has made me the moſt happy of 


mortals,” * 
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DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 


— — — A 
REMARKS o DESCRIPTION. 


8 Deſcription is not a diſtin& ſpecies, but an en- 
livening ornament to many kinds of writing, ſe- 
parate examples of it may be ſuppoſed almoſt unneceſ- 
ſary; eſpecially as it is ſo cloſely allied to narration, 
that it might with propriety have been arranged under 
the ſame claſs. But where differences are real, diſtinc. 
tions are generally uſeful ; and the following ſelection, 
being calculated to facilitate the application of its pecu- 
lar rules, to introduce variety into the preſent compila- 
tion, and to relieve the. pupil from the painful taſk of 
attending to too many objects at once, will, it is humbly 
preſumed, prove acceptable to a great majority of readers, 
Few compoſitions are purely deſcriptive ; few regu- 
lar works are conſtrued without ſome moral propo- 
fition, ſome intereſting fact, as their foundation: But 
Deſcription is an excellent criterion of merit, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes an original from, an inferior genius. To the 
feeble optics of the one, Nature diſplays but few of her 
beauties : her ſurface ſeems barren, and her ſtores ex- 
hauſted : no undeſcribed obje& courts his attention, no 
awful ſublimines. dilate his fancy. Hence it is that 
his conceptions are weak and irregular, his expreſſions 
8 and deſultory, his pictures faint and unimpreſ- 
ve. But the other, poſſeſſed of a ſlrong imagination, 
a correct taſte, and a ſound judgement, clearly diſcerns 
the peculiarities of his object, animates them with ex- 
preſſive colouring, and exhibits them to the mind's eye 
in the moſt attractive attitudes. The circumſtances he 
ſele&s to compole his portrait, are not common and un- 
intereſting, but ſuch as diſtend the fancy, and excite ad- 
miration ; they are not general and abſtract, but appro- 
priate and perſpicuous ; they are ſuch as ſtrongly cha- 
racteriſe, and procure particular tention to the ſubject 
| deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, they aggrandiſe great objects, beautify ſuch 
as are pleaſing, and cloathe with peculiar odium ſuch as 
are deteſtable. In ſhort, his deſcriptions neither wear 
with tediouſneſs, nor diſguſt with exaggeration. He 
deſcribes accurately, becauſe he thinks juſtly ; and 
tranſmits the livelieſt impreſſions to his reader, becauſe 
his own ſenſibility 1s always awake, 

Many of the poets are juſtly celebrated for deſcriptive 
talents. The fire of their imaginations, the harmony of 
their numbers, and the liberties of thought and language 
which are generally allowed them, qualify them, in an 
eminent degree, for formiag delightful portraits ; and I 
would certainly have enriched this part of the Work 
with many elegant extracts from them, had | not formed 
a previous reſolution to preſerve the proſe and poetic 
departments entirely diſtinct. I ſhall proceed, however, 
to ſuggeſt ſuch directions as will apply with equal pro- 
priety to proſaic and poetical deſcriptions, 


RuLEs for READING DESCRIPTIVE Courosrrioxs. 


I. Tux deſcription of inanimate ſcenes, and of ſtill 
life, ſhould be read with the ſame deliberation and un- 
affected eaſe which are neceflary in narration ; for few 
2ttempts will be found ſucceſsful, which tend to com- 
municate impreſſions by one ſenſe, which are uſually re- 
ceived through the medium of another ; or, to convey 
adequate ideas of an object through the ear, which more 
ſtrikingly addreſſes the organ of fight. 

2. But when the ſound tends to elucidate the ſenſe, and 
the addreſſing of different faculties contributes to aſſiſt us 
in forming proper conceptions of the obſJe& deſcribed, 
the reader muſt neither flatten nor obſcure the deſcrip. 
tion, by careleſſneſs and inaccuracy, but endeavour to 
humour its tendency, and heighten its effect, by the force 
of impreſſive variations. 

3. Peaceful, pleaſant, and facetious ſcenes, ſhould be 
deſcribed with ſmoothneſs, vivacity, and humour ; and 
ſublime, terrible, and diſtreſsful events, with dignity, 
awe, and compaſſion : but the reciter ſhould neither 


ſeem ſuffocated with paſſion in pathetic ſcenes, nor con- 
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ceal the humour of a comic deſcription from his audience, 
by bis own immoderate laughter, 

4. Deſcriptions, in the rt perſon, muſt be read 
differently from thoſe in the third: for when joyous or 
ſorrowful ſcenes are deſcribed by the happy or ſuffering 
ſubject, the reader is incapable of doing them juſtice, 
unleſs he counterfeit the feelings, and exemplify the 
tones of natural perſonation ; but when the ſame ſcenes 
are deſcribed by a ſpectator, the emotions may be leſ; 
vivid, the tones leſs varied, and the emphaſis leſs forcible, 

5. But though the deſcription, and the exemplifica- 
tion of paſſion, are in many inſtances analagous, they are 
in ſome caſes conſiderably different. When we wiſh, 
by pathetic deſcriptions, to infpire ſympathy, or rouſe 
to revenge, the looks, the tones, and the geſtures, which 
indicate theſe paſſions, are moſt likely to produce the 
defired effects: But ſcenes of grief, in which we are not 
immediately concerned, ſhould be deſcribed with the 
figns of pity ; and exceſſive ebullitions of anger, ariſing 
from flight or imaginary cauſes, with the leer and tone 
of ridicule or contempt, 

6. In ſhort, in all deſcriptions which are plain, and 
purely verbal, the manner muſt be fimple, eaſy, and 
accurate ; but in thoſe that are impaſſioned, the reader 
muſt indicate congenial feelings; he muſt take care, how. 
ever, never to ſeem ſo highly affected as to hurt his arti- 
culation, and make his exhibition appear the effect cf 
art, rather than the ſpontaneous effort of nature. 


1. A DESCRIPTION of PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


A Man of ſenſibility diſcovers his friend about to 

take a ſtep contrary to his intereſt or duty. He 
is defirous of oppoſing it, but he is afraid of _— 
confidence by a haſty contradiction. He gently inſinuates 


himſelf into his mind. He does not at firſt oppoſe. He 
inquires. He is not regarded. He requeſts only to be 
heard, and inſtantly he ſtates his reaſons, and offers con- 
vincing arguments with modeſt diſfidence.— No anſwer 
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is returned. He then complains, not of obſtinacy, but 
of ſilence. He meets all objections, and refutes them. 
Animated by the tender zeal of friendſhip, he is far ſrom 
attempting to ſhine by his wit, or to diſhearten by his 
reproaches. He ſpeaks only the language of affection. 
At length, aſſured of having arreſted the attention of his 
friend, he uncovers the precipice under his feet, and 
ſhews him all its depth, in order to alarm his imagina- 
tion, that weakeſt, and yet moſt predominant of our fa- 
culties. 

He thus ſucceeds in moving him. He now deſcends 
to entreaty, and gives an unreltrained vent to his fighs 
and tears. The work is done, the heart yields, and his 
friend is fully perſuaded. They both embrace; and ic 
is to the eloquence of friendſhip that reaſon and virtue 
are indebted for the honour of victory. 

CHRISTIAN ORATORs ! behold your model. Let that 
compaſſionate man who ſhould be affeted with ſympa- 
thetic tenderneſs in order to convince, be you, and that 
friend who ſhould be moved in order to be undeceived, 
be your auditory, ; 


The STARLING. 


ESHREW the ſombre pencil! ſaid I, vauntingly 
for I envy not its powers, which paints the 
evils of life with ſo hard and deadly a colouring. The 
mind fits terrified at the objects ſhe has magnified herſelf, 
and blackened : reduce them to their proper ſize and 
hue, ſhe overlooks them. 'Tis true, ſaid I, cor. 
recting the propoſition the Baſtile is not an evil to be 
deſpiſed -- bu: ftrip it of its towers fill up the foſſe 
unbarricade the doors - call it ſimply a confinement, and 
ſuppoſe tis ſome tyrant of a diſtemper and not of a 
man - which holds you in it the evil vaniſhes, and you 
bear the other half without complaint. 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of this ſoliloquy, 
with a voice which I took to be that of a child, which 
complained “ it could not get out.” I looked up and 
down the paſſage, and ſeeing neither man, woman, nor 
child, I went out without further attention, 
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In my return back through the paſſage, T heard the 
ſame words repeated twice over ; and looking up, I ſaw 
it was a ſtarling hung in a little cage“ I can't get 
out I can't get out,” ſaid the ſtarling. 

I ſtood looking at the bird, and to every one who came 
through the — a it ran fluttering to the fide towards 
winch they approached it, with the ſame lamentations 
of its captivity “ I can't-get out,” ſaid the ſtarling— 
God help thee ! ſaid I, but I will let thee out, coſt what 
it will; ſo I turned about the cage to get at the door; 
it was twiſted and double twiſted ſo faſt with wire, there 
was no getting it open, without pulling the cage to pie. 
ces I] took both hands to it. | 

Ine bird flew te the place where I was attempting his 
deliverance, and thruſting his head through the trellis, 
preſſed his . breaſt againſt it, as if impatient, —I fear, 
poor creature ! ſaid I, I cannot ſet thee at liberty 
No,“ ſaid the ſtarling.—“ I can't get out, I can't get 
out,” ſaid the ſtarling. 

] vow | never had my affections ſo tenderly awakened; 
nor do I remember an incident in my life, where the dif. 


tipated ſpirits, to which my reaſon had been a bubble, 


were ſo ſudden]y called home. Mechanical as the notes 
were, yet ſo true in tune to nature were they chanted, 
that in one moment they overthrew all my ſyſtematic 
reaſonings upon the Baſtile ; and I heavily walked up 
ſtairs, unſaying every word I had ſaid in going down 
them, 

Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, Slavery! ſaid 1— 
ſtill thou art a bitter draught ! and though thouſands, 
in all ages, have been made to drink of thee, thou art 
no leſs bitter on that account. Tis thou, thrice ſweet 
and gracious goddeſs, addreſſing myſelf to Liberty, 
whom all in public worſhip, whole taſte is grateful, and 
ever will be ſo, till Nature herſelf ſhall change—no tint 
of words can ſpot thy ſnowy mantle, or chymic power 
turn thy ſceptre into iron with thee to ſmile upon 


him as he eats his cruſt, the ſwain is happier than his 
monarch, from whoſe court thou art exiled !—Gracous 
Heaven! cried I, kneeling down upon the laſt ſtep but 
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one in my aſcent Grant me but health, thou Great 
Beſtower of it, and give me but this fair goddeſs as my 
companion — and ſhower down thy mitres, if it ſeems 
good unto thy Divine Providence, upon thoſe heads 
which are aching for them ! | | 


2. The Carrivx. 
8 bird in his cage purſued me into my room; I 
ſat down cloſe by my table, and leaning my head 
upon my hand, I began to figure to myſelf the miſeries 
of confinement : I was in a right frame for it, and ſo I 
gave full ſcope to my imagination, : 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow. 
creatures, born to no inheritance but ſlavery; but find- 
ing, however affecting the picture was, that I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitudes of ſad groups 
in it did but diſtract me 

I took a fingle captive, and having firſt ſhut him up 
in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of 
his grated door, to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half waited away with long expec- 
tation and confinement, and felt what kind of fickneſs 
of the heart it was, which ariſes from hope deferred. 
Upon looking nearer, I ſaw him pale and feveriſh ; in 
thirty years the weſtern breeze bad not once fanned his 
blood—he had ſeen no fun, no moon, in all that time 
nor had the voice of friend or kinſman breathed through 
his lattice—his children 


—But here my heart began to bleed—and 1 was for- 


ced to go on with another part of the portrait. 


He was fitting upon the ground, upon a little ſtraw, 
in the fartheſt corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed: a little calendar of ſg ſticks 
were laid at the head, notched all over with the diſmal 
days and nights he had paſſed there—he had one of theſe 
little ſticks in his hand, and with a ruſty nail he was 
etching another day of miſery to add to the leap. As 
I darkened the little light he had, he ted up u hope- 
leſs eye towards the door, then cal! i n u ns 
head, and went on with his wok A affuction. I herd 
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his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay 
his little ſtick upon the bundle. He gave a deep figh— 
I ſaw the 1ron enter into his ſoul--I burſt into tears—1 
could not ſuſtain the picture of confinement which my 
fancy had drawn. 


4. CHARACTERS of CAMILLA and FLORA. 


AMILLA is really what writers have ſo often ima. 

gined; or rather ſhe poſſeſſes a combination of deli. 
cacies, which they have ſeldom had minuteneſs of virtue 
and taſte enough to conceive ; to ſay ihe is beautiful, ſhe 
is accompliſhed, ſhe is generous, ſhe 1s tender, 1s talk 
ing in general, and it is the particular I would deſcribe, 
In her perſon ſhe is almoſt tall, and almoſt thin ; grace- 
ful, commanding, and inſpiring a kind of tender reſpect; 
the tone of her voice is melodious, and ſhe can neither 
look nor. move without expreſſing ſomething to her ad- 
vantage. Poſſeſſed of almoſt every excellence, ſhe is un- 
conſcious of any, and this heightens them all : the is 
modeſt, and diffident of her own opinion, yet always per- 
fealy comprehends the ſubject on which the gives it, 
and ſees the queſtion in its true light: ſhe has nc ithier 
pride, prejudice, nor precipitancy, to miſguide ber; lhe 
is true, and therefore judges truly. If there are ſub- 
jets too intricate, too complicated, for the feminine 
ſimplicity of her ſoul, her ignorance of them ſerves only 
to diſplay a new beauty i in her character, which reſults 
from her acknowledging, nay, perhaps from her poſſeſs- 


ing that very ignorance. The great characteriſtic of 


Camilla's underſtanding is taſte; but when ſhe ſays 
moſt upon a ſubject, ſhe ſtill ſnews that ſhe has much 
more to ſay, and by this unwillingneſs to triumph, ſhe 
perſuades the more. With the moſt refined ſentiments, 
the poſſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenſibility, and it lives and ſpeaks 
in every feature of her face. Is Camilta melancholy ? 

does 'he figh? Every body is affected: they inquire 


whether any misfortune has happened to Camilla; they 


find that ſhe ſighed for the misfortunes of another, and 
they are affected (till more. Young, lovely, and high 
born, Camilla graces every company, and heightens the 
brillzancy of courts ; wherever ſhe appears, all others 
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ſeem, by a natural impulſe, to feel her ſuperiority ; 
and when ſhe converſes, ſhe has the art of inſpiring 
others with an eaſe which they never knew before : ſhe 
joins to the moſt ſcrupulous politeneſs, a certain femi- 


nine gaiety, free both from reſtraint and boldneſs ; al- 


ways gentle, yet never inferior; always unaſſuming, 
yet never aſhamed or awkward ; for ſhame and awk- 
wardneſs are the effects of pride, which is too often miſ- 
called modeſty : nay, to the moſt critical diſcernment, 
ſhe adds ſomething of a bluſhing timidity, which ſerves 
but to give a meaning and piquancy even to her looks, 
an admirable effect of true ſuperiority ! By this filent 
unaſſuming merit, ſhe over-awes the turbulent and the 
proud, and ſtops the torrent of that indecent, that over- 
bearing noiſe, with which inferior natures, in ſuperior 
ſtations, overwhelm the ſlaviſh and the mean. Yes, all 
admire, and love, and reverence Camilla, 

You ſee a character that you admire, and you think 
it perfect; do you therefore conclude that every different 
character is imperfect? What! will you allow a variety 
of beauty almoſt equally ſtriking in the art of a Corre- 
gio, a Guide, and a Raphael, and refuſe it to the inſi- 
nity of nature ! How different from loyely Camilla is 
the beloved Flora! In Camilla, Nature has diſplayed 
the beauty of exact regularity, and the elegant ſoftneſs 
of female propriety : in Flora ſhe charms with a certain 
artleſs poignancy, a graceful neghgence, and an uncon- 
trouled, yet blamelcſs freedom. Flora has ſomething 
original and peculiar about her, a charm which is not 
ealily defined ; to know her, and to love her, is the ſame 
thing; but you cannot know her by deſcription. Her 
perſon is rather touching than majeſtic, her features 
more expreſſive than regular, and her manner pleaſes, 
rather becauſe it is reſtrained by no rule, than becauſe 
it is conformable to any that cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. 
Camilla puts you in mind of the moſt perfect muſic 
that can be compoſed; Flora, of the wild ſweetneſs 
which 1s ſometimes produceed by the irregular play of 
the breeze upon the ZEohian harp. Camilla reminds 
you of a lovely young queen ; Flora, of her more — 
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maid of honour. In Camilla you admire the decency 
of the Graces ; in Flora, the attractive ſweetneſs of the 
Loves. Artleſs ſenſibility, wild, native, feminine gaiety, 
and the moſt touching tenderneſs of ſoul, are the ſtrange 
characteriſtics of Flora. Her, countenance glows with 
youthful beauty, which all art ſeems rather to diminiſh 
than increaſe, rather to hide than adorn ; and while Ca- 
milla charms you with the choice of her dreſs, Flora 
enchants you with the negle& of hers. Thus different 
are the beauties which Nature has manifeſted in Camilla 
and Flora! yet, while ſhe has, in this contrariety, 
ſhewn the extent of her power to pleaſe, ſhe has allo 
proved, that truth and. virtue are always the fame. 
Genorifity and tenderneſs are the firſt principles in the 
minds of both favourites, and were never poſſeſſed in an 
higher degree than they are poſſeſſed by Flora: ſhe is 
Juit as attentive to the intereſt of others, as ſhe is ne- 
gligent of her own; and though ſhe could ſubmit to any 
misfortune that could befal herſelf, yet ſhe hardly 
knows how to bear the misfortunes of -another. Thus 
does Flora unite the ſtrongeſt ſenſibility witht he moſt 
lively gaiety ; and both are expreſſed with the moſt be- 
witching mixture in her countenance. While Camilla 
inſpires a reverence that keeps you at a reſpe&ful, yet 
admiring diſtance, Flora excites the moſt ardent, yet 
moſt elegant deſire. Camilla reminds ou of the dignity 
of Diana, Flora of the attractive ſenſi 

Camilla almoſt elevates you to the ſenſibility of angels, 
Hora delights you with the lovelieſt idea of woman. 


5. On FEMALE ATTRACTIONS. 


LaveELLA has a multitude of charms. She is ſen- 
ſible, affable, modeſt, and good-humoured. She is 
tall without being awkward, and as ſtraight as an ar- 
row. She has a clear complexion, lively eyes, a pretty 
mouth, and white even teeth; and will anſwer the de- 
ſcription which any rhyming lover can give of the miſ- 
treſs of his affe&ions, after having ranſacked heaven 
and earth for ſimiles: and yet I cannot admire her. She 
wants, in my opinion, that nameleſs ſomething, which 
is 
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is far more attractive than beauty. It is, in ſhort, a 
peculiar manner of ſaying the molt inſignificant things, 
and doing the moſt trifling actions, which captivates us, 
and takes our hearts by ſurpriſe. Though I am a ſtte- 
nuous advocate for a modeſt, decent, and unaffected de- 
portment in the fair ſex, I would not, however, have a 
fine woman altogether inſenſible of her perſonal charms, 
ſor ſhe would then be as infipid as Flavella. I would only 
have her conſcious enough ef them, to behave with mo- 
deft freedom, and to converſe with fluency and ſpirit. 
When a woman ſtalks majeſtically into a room, with 
the haughty airs of a firſt-rate beauty, and expects 
every one who ſees her to admire her, my indigna- 
tion riſes, and I get away, as faſt as I can, in order to 
enjoy the converſgtion of an eaſy, good-humoured crea- 
ture, who 1s neither beautiful, nor conceited enough to 


be troubleſome, and who 1s as willing to give pleaſure, 
as deſirous to receive it. 


6. CHARACTERS of FLIRTILLA and AMELIA. 


LiRTILLA 1s a gay, lively, giddy girl; ihe is what 
the world calls handſome He dances and fings ad- 
mirably, has ſomething to ſay upon every faſhion, per- 
ſon, play, opera, maſquerade, or public exhibition, and 
has an eaſy flow of words, that paſs upon the multitude 
for wit. In ſhort, the whole end of her exiſtence ſeems 
to be centered in a love of company and the faſhion. No 
wonder it 1s that ſhe is noticed only by the leſs worthy 
part of the world. Amelia, the lovely Amelia, makes 


home her greateſt happineſs. Nature has not been ſo 


laviſh of her charms, as to her ſiſter, but ſhe has a ſoft 
pleaſing countenance, that plainly indicates the goodneſs 
of her heart within. Her perſon is not ſtriking at firſt, 
but as it becomes familiar to the beholder, is more fo 
than that of her ſiſter. For her modeſt deportment, and 
her ſweet diſpoſition, will daily gain ground on any per- 
ſon who has the happineſs of converſing with her. She 
reads much, and digeſts what ſhe reads. Her ſerenity 
of mind is not to be diſturbed by the diſappointment of 
2 party of pleaſure ; nor her ſpirit agitated by the ſhape 
of a cap, or the colour of a ribbon. She ſpeaks but 
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little when in company, but when ſhe does, every one 
is huſh, and attends to her as an oracle ; and ſhe has one 
true friend with whom the paſſes her days in tranquil. 
lity. The reader may eaſily judge which of theſe two 
ſiſters is the moſt amiable, 


7. ODIOUSNESS of AFFECTATION. 


Ucy, EMELIA, and SOPARONIA, ſeated on a bank 

of daiſies, near a purling ſtream, were liſtening to 
the muſic of a neighbouring grove. The ſun gilded 
with his ſetting beams the weſtern ſky ; gentle zephyrs 
breathed around; and the feathered ſongſters ſeemed to 
vie with each other in their evening notes of gratitude 
and praiſe. Delighted with the artleſs melody of the 
linnet, the goldfinch, the woodlark, and the thruſh, 
they were all ear, and obſerved not a peacock, which 
had ſtrayed from a diſtant farm, and was approaching 
them with a majeſtic pace, and expanded plumage. The 
harmony of the concert was ſoon interrupted by the 
loud and harſh cries of this ſtately bird; which, though 
chaced away by Emelia, continued his vociferations 
with the confidence which conſcious beauty too often in- 


| ſpires. Does this fooliſh bird, ſaid Lucy, fancy that 


he is qualified to ſing, becauſe he is furniſhed with a 
ſpreading tail, ornamented with the richeſt colours? I 
know not, replied Sophronia, whether the peacock be 
capable of ſuch a reflection; but I hope that you and 


_  Emelia will always avoid the diſplay of whatever is in- 


confiſtent with your ſex, your ſtation, or your character. 

Shun affeQation in all its odious forms; aſſume no 
borrowed airs ; and be content to pleaſe, to ſhine, or to 
be uſeful in the way which nature points out, and which 
reaſon approves. 


| 8. The FunEraL of MARIA. 


| ARIA was in her twentieth year. To the beauty 

| of her form, and excellency of her natural diſpo- 
tion, a parent equally indulgent and attentive had done 
the fulleſt juſtice, To accompliſh her perſon, and to 


cultivate her mind, every endeavour had been uſed; and 
| „ they 
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they had been attended with that ſucceſs they commonly 
meet with, when not prevented by miſtaken fondneſs, 
or untimely vanity, Few young ladies have attracted 
more admiration — none ever felt it leſs: With all the 
charms of beauty, and the poliſh of education, the 
plaineſt. were not leſs affected, nor the moſt ignorant 
leſs aſſuming. She died when every tongue was elo- 


quent on her virtues, when every hope was ripeuing to 


reward them. 

It is by ſuch private and domeſtic diftrefſes, that the 
ſofter emotions of the heart are moſt ſtrongly excited. 
The fall of more important perfonages is commonly di- 
ſtant from our obſervation ; but even where it happens 
under our more immediate notice, there is a mixture of 
other feelings by wluch our compaſſion 1s weakened, 
The eminently great, or extremely uſeful, leave behind 


them a train of interrupted views, and diſappointed ex- 


pectations, by which the diſtreſs 15 complicated beyond 
the ſimplicity of pity. But the death of one, who, like 
Maria, was to ſhed the influence of her virtues over the 
age of a father, and the childhood of her fiſters, pre- 
ſent to us a little view of family- afflictions, which 
every eye can perceive, and every heart can feel. On 


ſcenes of public ſorrow, and national regret, we gaze, 


as upon thoſe gallery-pifures which ſtrike us with won- 
der and admiration ; domeſttc calamity is like the mi- 
niature of a friend, which we wear ia our boſoms, and 
keep for ſecret looks and ſolitary enjoyment, 4 
The laſt time I ſaw Maria was in the midſt of a 
crowded aſſembly of the faſhionable and the gay, where 
the fixed all eyes by the gracefulneſs of her motion, and 
the native dignity of her mien: yet fo tempered was 
that ſuperiority which they conferred with gentleneſs 
and modeſty, that not a murmur was heard, either 
from the rivalſhip of beauty, or the envy of homeli- 
neſs, From that ſcene the tranſition was fo violent, to 
the heurſe and the pall, the grave and the ſod, that 
once or twice my imagination turned rebel to my ſenſes; 
I beheld the objects around me as the painting of a dream, 
and thought of Maria as _ ſtill. ' 
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I was foon, however, recalled to the ſad reality, 
The figure of her father bending over the grave of his 
darling child, the filent fuffering compoſure in which 
his countenance was fixed; the tears of his attendants, 
whole grief was capable of 'tears ; theſe gave me back 
the truth, and reminded me, that I ſhould fee her no 
more. There was a flow of ſorrow with which I ſuf. 
fered myſelf 'to be borne along, with a kind of melan. 
choly indulgence ; but, when her father dropt the cord 
with which he had helped to lay his Maria in the earth, 
its found on the coffin chilled my heart, and horror for 
a moment took place of pity. *' 

It was but for a moment He looked eagerly into 
the grave ; made one involuntary motion 'to ſtop the 
aſſiſtants who were throwing the earth into it; then, 
ſuddenly recollecting himfelf, elaſped his hands toge- 

ther, 'threw up his eyes to heaven; and then firſt I faw 
a few tears drop from them. I gave language 'to all 
this. It ſpoke a leſſon of faith, of piety, and refigna. 
tion. I went away ſorrowful, but my ſorrow was nei - 
ther ungentle nor unmanly; caſt on this world a glance, 
rather of pity than of enmity ; on the next a look of 
humbleneſs and hope. G | 

Such, I am perſuaded, will commonly be the effect of 
ſcenes hike that I have deſcribed, on minds neither fri- 
-gid nor unthinking ; for of feelings like theſe, the gloom 
of a ſceptic is as little ſuſceptible as the levity of the 
giddy. There needs a certain-phancy of the mind, which 
{ociety alone can give, though its vices often deſtroy, 
to render us capable of that gentle -melancholy, which 
makes ſorrow pleafant, and affliction uſeful. 

If che influence of ſuch a call to thought, oan only 
{mother in its birth one allurement to evil, or confirm 
one wavering purpoſe to virtue, 'I ſhall not have un- 
juſtly commended that occaſional indulgence of penfive- 
neſs and ſorrow, which will thus be rendered, not only 
one of tlie reſinements, but one of the improvements of 
life. 
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9. AUTUMNAL MoRNiING; or, Douxsric HAPPINESS. 


Lazar had the ſun's rays gilded the ſummit of 
the mountains, and proclaimed. the approach of 
the faireft of autumnal days, when Milon placed himſelf 


at his window. The ſun then ſhone through the branches 


of the vine, whoſe verdure, mixed with purple and au · 
rora, formed over the window a. ſhady arbour, that 
lightly waved: to the morning's gentle gale. The fry. 
was ſerene ; a ſea of vapours covered the valley. The 
higheſt hills, crowned with ſmoking cottages, and with 
the party- coloured garh of autumn, roſe like iſlands, by 
the power of the ſun's rays, out of the boſom of that 
ſea, The trees, loaded with ripening fruits, preſented 
to the eye a ſtriking mixture of a thouſand ſhades of 
gold and purple, with ſome remains of verdure. Milon, 
in ſweet extaſy, ſuffered his fight to wander through 
the vaſt extent. Sometimes he heard far off, ſometimes 
more near, the joyous bleating of the ſheep, the flutes 
ef the ſhepherds, and the warblings of the bixds, that 
by turns .putſued each other on the floating gales, or 
died away in the vapours of the valley. Plungedin a 
profound contemplation, for a long time he ſtood mo- 
tionleſs ; then, fired with a ſudden tranſport of divine 
enthuſiaſm, he ſeized his lyre, that hung againſt the 
wall, and thus he ſung : 

« Grant, O grant me, Gods! the power to expreſs 
my tranſports, and my gratitude, in hymns worthy of 
vou! Full- blown Nature now ſhines forth in all her 
charms ; her riches ſhe profuſely pours around; mirth 
and feſtivaty reign throughout the plains. The proſpe- 
rous year fmiles in our vines and orchards. How beau- 
tiful appears this vaſt campaign! How delightful the 
variegated dreſs of autumn! 

Happy the man whoſe heart feels no remorſe, who, 
gontented; with his lot, frequently enjoys the delight of 
doing good. The ſerenity of the morning invites him 
to new joy: his days are full of happineſs ; and night 
finds him in the arms of the ſweeteſt flumbers: his 
mind is for ever open to by impreſſions of pleaſure ! 
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The various beauties of the ſeaſons enchant him ; and 
he along enjoys all the bounties of nature. 

« But doubly bleſſed is he who ſhares his happineſs 
with a companion formed by virtue and the graces ; 
with one like thee, my beloved Daphne. Since Hymen 
has united our deſtinies, there is no felicity that is 
more delightful to me. Yes, fince Hymen has united 
our deſtinies, they are like the concord of two flutes, 
whoſe pure and ſweet accents repeat the ſame air, 
Whoever hears them is penetrated with joy. Did my 
eyes ever expreſs a defire that thou didſt not accom- 
plith? Have I ever taſted any happineſs that thou 
didſt not augment ? Did any care ever purſue me to thy 
arms, that thou dillit not diſpel, as the vernal ſun diſpels 
the fogs? Yes, my ſpouſe, - the day that I conducted 
thee to my cottage, I ſaw all the joys of life attend thy 
train, and join themſelves to our houſehold gods, there 
for ever to remain, Domeſtic order and elegance, for- 
titude and joy, prefide over all our labours, and the 
gods vouchſafe to bleſs thy undertakings, 

Since thou haſt been the felicity of my heart, ſince 
thou haſt been mine, O Daphne! all that ſurrounds me 
is become more pleaſing to ny fight ; proſperity has 
reſted on my cottage, and dwells among my flocks, my 
-plantations, and my harveſts. Each day's labour is a 
new pleaſure ; and when I return fatigued to this peace- 
ful roof, how delightfully am I ſolaced by thy tender aſ- 
fiduity ! Spring now appears more joyous,” ſummer and 
autumn more rich; and when winter covers our habita- 
tion with its hoary froſt, then, before the glowing fire, 
ſeated, by thy fide, J enjoy, in the midſt of the moſt tender 
cares and pleaſing converſe, the delicious pleaſure of dome- 
ſtic tranquillity. Let the north wind rage, and let ſtorc:3 
of ſnow hide the face of all the country from my view, 
ſhut up with thee, my Daphne! I feel, I more ſenſibly 
feel, that thou art all to me: and you, my lovely infants! 
- crown my felicity, adorned with all the graces of your 
mother, you are to us an earneſt of Heaven's unbounded 
favours, The firſt words that Daphne taught you to 

liſp, 
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liſp, was, that you loved me: health and gaiety ſmile 
in all your features, and ſweet complacency ſhines al- 
ready in your eyes: you are the joy of our youth, and 
your proſperity will be the comfort of our latter days. 
When returning from the labours of the field, or from 
guarding my flocks, you meet me at the cottage-doos 
with cnes of joy; when hanging on my knees, you re- 
ceive, with tranſports of 4nnacence, the trifling preſents 
of fruits that I have gathered, or the little inſtruments 
that I have made while tending my flocks, to form your 
haads, as yet too feeble, to cultivate the garden or the 
feld; Gods how does the ſweet fimplicity of your 
joys delight me! In my tranſport, .O Daphne, I ruſh 
to thy arms, that open to embrace me; then with 
what an enchanting grace you kiſs away the tears of joy 
that flow from my eyes!“ 

While he thus ; anal Daphne entered, holding in 
each arm an infant, more beautiful than Love bimſel. 
Fhe morning bathed in reſplendent dew, is not fo 
charming as was Daphne, while tears of joy ran down 
her cheeks. © O my love!“ the ſighing faid, © how 
happy am I! We are come, O we are come, to thank 
thee for thy tender. love.” At theſe words he claſped 
the lovely infants and their mother in his arms : loſt in 
delight, they could not ſpeak. Ah! he who at that in- 
ſtant had ſeeri them, muſt fure have felt at the bottom 
of his heart, that the virtuous man alone is happy. 


10. AMYNTAS, the Harry PATRIOT. 


Ycas and I, came from Miletum, bearing our of- 

L ferings, to Apollo. We. already perceived at a 
ance, the hill on which the temple, adorned with co- 
lumns of reſplendent white, roſe from the boſom of 2 
laurel grove, toward the azure vault of heaven; beyond 
the grove our view was loſt in the ſea's unbounded ſur- 
face. It was mid-day. The fand burned the ſoles of 
our feet, and the fun darted its rays fo directly on our 
heads, that the ſhadows of the of hair which co- 
vered our foreheads, extended over the whole face The 
panting lizard dragged himſelf with pain through the 
G 3 fern 
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fern that bordered the path. No ſound was heard, fave 
that of the graſshopper chirping amidſt the meadows 
fcorched graſs. At each ſtep there roſe a cloud of fiery 
duſt, that burned our eyes, and ſtuck upon our parched 
lips. Thus we laboured on, oppreſſed by langour ; 
but ſoon increaſed our pace, when we ſaw before us, 
even on the border of our path, ſome high and ſpread. 
ing trees. Their ſhade was d', k as night. Seized with 
a religious awe, we entered the grove, and there inhaled 
a moſt refreſhing breeze. This delicious place at once 
afforded all that could regale each ſenſe. The tufted 
trees incloſed a verdant ſpot, watered by a pure and 
moſt refreſhing ſtream. The branches of the trees, 
bending with golden fruit, hung over the baſon, and 
the wild roſe, jeſſamine, and mulberry, twined in rich 
cluſters round their trunks. A bubbling ſtream roſe 
from the foot of a monument, ſurrounded by honey. 
ſuckles, the fickly willow, and the creeping ivy.—“ O 
Gods!“ I cried, © how inchanting is this place! my ſoul 
venerates the bounteous hand that planted theſe delight. 
ful ſhades. His aſhes here, perhaps, repoſe.” © See here,“ 
cries Lycas, © ſee thoſe characters that appear thraugh the 
branches of the honeyſuckle on the front of the tomb. 
They, perhaps, will tell us who it was that thus vouch- 


fated to ſolace the weary traveller.” He raiſed the 


branches with his ſtaff, and read theſe words : 

« Here repoſe the aſhes of Amyntas, whoſe whole 
« life was one continued ſcene of bounteous acts: de- 
& firous to. extend his goodneſs far beyond the grave, 
© he hither led this ſtream, and planted theſe trees.“ 
& Blefled be thy aſhes, generous man! May thy poſte- 
rity be for ever bleſſed !” While I was ſpeaking, we 
perceived at a diſtanee, through the trees, ſome one ad- 
vancing towards us. It was a young and beauteous 
woman; her ſhape was elegant; in har deportment ap- 
peared a noble fimplicity; on her arm ſhe bore an 
earthen vaſe. Advancing to the fountain, ſhe addreſſed 
us in a courteous voice. You are ſtrangers,” ſhe ſaid, 
« wearied, doubtleſs, with your tedious journey in the 
fervour of the day. Say, do you want any refreſhment 
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you have not here met with?“ —“ We thank thee,” I 
replied, © we thank thee, amiable and beneficent wo- 
man. What could we with for more? The waters of 
this ſtream are ſo pure, ſo delicious are theſe fruits, and 
theſe ſhadows ſo refreſhing ! We are filled with venera- 
tion of that worthy man whoſe aſhes are here depoſited; 
his bounty hath anticipated every want the traveller can 
know. You ſeem to be of this country, and doubdleſs 
knew him. Ah! tell us, while we repoſe beneath theſe 
cooling ſhades, tell us who was this virtuous man?” 

The woman then ſeating herſelf at the foct of the 
tomb, and leaning on the vaſe, which ſhe placed by her 
fide, with a gracious ſmile replied : 

His name was Amyntas. To honour the gods, and 
do good to mankind, was his greateſt felicity. There 
is not a ſhepherd in all this country, who does not re- 
vere his memory with the moſt tender gratitude ; not 
one who does not, with tears of joy, relate ſome inſtance 
of his rectitude or beneficence. I owe to him myſelf 
all that I enjoy, it was by him that I became the hap» 
pieſt of women” here her eyes were filled with tears 
« I am the wife of his ſon.— My father died, leaving my 
mother and myſelf in grief and poverty. Retiring to a ſoli- 
tary cottage, we there lived by the labour of our hands, 
and by the beneficence of virtue. Two goats that gave 
us milk, and the fruits of a ſmall orchard were all our 
wealth.— This calm did not long continue ; my mother 


died, and I was left alone without ſupport or conſola- 


tion. Amyntas then took me to his houſe, commit- 
ted to my care the conduct of his family, and was more 
a father than a maſter to me. His ſon, the moſt hand. 
ſome of all the ſhepherds of theſe hamlets, ſaw with 
what tender ſolicitude I ſought to merit ſuch 2 
ſweet aſylum. He ſaw my faithful labours and aſſi- 
duous cares.— He loved me, and he told me that he 
loved me. I would not confeſs to myſelf what my heart 
felt at that moment.—* Damon, I ſaid, * forget thy love; 
I was born in indigence ; and am quite happy to be a 
ſervant in thy bouſe.” This to him I often earneſtly re- 
peated.: but he would not forget his love. 

« One 
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« One day, while I for uſe prepared our fleeoy ſtores 
before our cottage-door, Amyntas came and fat down 
by me in the morning ſun. After looking a long 
time at me, with a gracious ſmile be faid, My child, 
thy candour, cares, and modeſty delight me. I love 
thee, and I will, if the gods ſhall prove propitious, I 
will make thee happy. Could I, Q my dear maſter, 
could I be more happy if I merited thy — 
all I could reply; while tears of gratitude flowed — 
my eyes. My child,” he faid, I would. honour the 
memory of thy parents, I would ſee, in my old age, 
my ſon and thee made happy. He loves thee ; will 
his love, tell me, will his love make thee happy 2, 
The work fell from my hands; I trembled, bluſhed, 
and ſtood motionlefs before him. He took me by the 
hand, My ſon's love, tell me,“ again I: faid, © will his 
love make thee happy * ] fell at his feet, and my voice 
died on my lips. 1 preſſed his hand againſt my checks, 
bedewed with — nd from that fortunate day l have 
been the happieſt of women.” She pauſed a while, then 
drying her eyes, continued thus: Such was the man 
whoſe aſhes here repoſe. You may ſtill with to know 
how he brought hither this nn and planted theſe 
trees; I ſhall now inform you. 

In his latter days he frequently came to this ſpot, 
and feated himfelf on the hide of the high-way. With 
an afable and ſmiling aſpect, he ſaluted paſſeng nos, and 
effered refreſhment to the wearied tes And 
what, he one day ſaid, if F ſhould here plant fruit- 
trees, and under their thade conduct a freſh and limpid 
ſtream ; both ſhade:and water are from hence far diſtant. 
I then ſhall ſolace, a long time after I am gone, the man 
fatigued with travel, and him that faints amid the noon- 
day's ardour.* This deſign he ſoon executed. Hither 
ne conducted that pure ſtream, and around it ſet theſe 
fertile trees, whoſe fruits in different ſeaſons ripen. 
The work completed, he repaired to the temple of 
Apollo, and having preſented his offering, he made this 
prayer; © rer profper the young __y I have juſt 

planted, 
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planted, that the pious man, as he reſorts to thy temple, 
may refreſh himſelf under their ſhade.” 

« The god vouchſafed to hear his prayer. Amyntas 
often viſited the 2 he had planted, and beheld with 
tranſport their ſurpriſing progreſs When he ſaw them 
arrived at full perfection, O God !” he cried, * what 
do I behold ! Tell me, O my children, is it a dream that 
deludes me! I ſee the plants that I ſet ſo lately, changed 
into ſtrong and lofty trees.” Tranſported with ſacred 
admiration, weallwent to the grove. The branches of the 
trees, already in their full vigour, and loaded with fruit, 
bowed down to the flowery ground. O wonderful, the 
old man cried, «ſhall I, even in the winter of my days, 
{till walk beneath theſe ſnades? We poured forth our 
thankſgivings, and ſacrificed to the god who had granted, 
had even exceeded the prayers of Amyntas. But, alas! 
this old man, ſo favoured by the gods, did not long fre- 
quent this bower. He died, and we have here interred 
his aſhes, that all who repoſe under theſe ſhades, may 
bleſs his aſhes.” 

At this relation, penetrated by reſpe&, we bleſſed 
the aſhes of the worthy man ; and ſaid to his daughter, 
“This ſtream we have found moſt pleaſing ; by theſe 
ſhades we have been refreſhed, but much more by the 
recital you have made us. May the gods, each moment 
of thy life, pour down their bleſſings on thee !” And 
filled with divine ſenſations, we directed our ſteps to the 
temple of Apollo. 


11. Darnvnis, tbe ResPECTFui. LOVER. 


N a fair ſummer's night, Daphnis ſtole to the cot. 
tage of his ſhepherdeſs. Love can ſeldom ſleep. 
The vaſt expanſe of heaven was ſtrewed with brilliant 
ſtars. The moon poured her gentle cays through the 
dark ſhades of the foreſt. All the country round was 
{till and gloomy, All things ſeemed to reſpect the re- 
poſe of Nature. No light was ſeen, except ſome 
ſparkles of the torch of night, that played npon the pur- 
ling brooks, and here and there a glow- worn, wandez- 
ing in the dark. All other lights were out. 
Daphnis, 
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Daphnis, plunged in a ſweet melancholy, ſeated him. 
ſelf before the cottage of his miſtreſs. His eyes re- 
mained fixed on the window of the chamber where ſhe 
ſlept. The window was partly open to the ſoft gales 
of the night, and. to the gentle rays of the moon. Daph. 
nis, in a low voice, thus ſung : 

May thy flumbers be tranquil, O my beloved, and 
refreſhing as the morning breeze. Reſt gently on thy 
couch, as 1 drops of dew repoſe upon the leaves of the 

lilly, when no breath of wind agitates the flowers. How 
ſoft muſt be the ſlumbers of innocence ! 

_ © Delſcend from heaven, ſweet dreams! you that at- 
tend the lovely train of ſparts and mirth, deſcend on 
. Cynthaa's rays, and hover over my ſhepherdeſs. Pre- 
ſent to her mind nought but laughing plains, paſtures 
ever verdant, and flocks more white than their milk, 

Let her think ſhe hears a concert of the ſweeteſt 
ſtutes, reſounding in the ſolitary valley, as if it were 
Apollo's ſelf that played. May the bem to bathe i in 
ſome pure cryſtal ſtream, beneath the ſhades of jeſſa- 
mines and myrtle, beheld by none except the birds that 
fly from tree to tree, and ſing for her alone! Let her 
ſeem to ſport among the Grages ; let them call her their 
companion and their ſiſter; and may they together wan- 
der in the moſt delightful fields, — the of flowers; 
the garlands made by Phillis being worn by the Ganors, 
may thoſe made by them be worn by her. 

Lovely dreams! conduct her to the groves whare 
flowers are mixed with the verdure ! There let the little 
loves purſue and play around her, as bees about the 
new - blown roſe. Let one of the lovely group ſettle at 
her feet, loaded with a fragrant apple; while another 

preſents her with vermillion and tranſparent grapes; 

— others agitate the flowers with their wings, to dif- 

fuſe about her the moſt ſweet perfumes, 

„ At the bottom of the grove let the Paphian god 

appear, but without his arrows or his quiver, leſt he 

alarm her timid innocence. Let him alone be adorned 
with all the charms of his enchanting youth, 


„Sweet dreams deign at laſt to preſem By wage 
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to her. Let her ſee me languiſh at her feet; incline my 
eyes, and fay, in faultering accents, that for love of her 
] die ! Never, O never yet, have | dared to tell it her. 
Ah, at that dream may a figh diſtend her boſom. May 
ſhe then bluſh, and ſmile upon me! Why am not I us 
beautiful as Apollo when he guarded the flocks ? Why 
are not my ſongs as melodious as thofe of the nightin- 
gale? and why have not I all excellencies to deſerve her 
love?“ F | 

Thus ſung the ſhepherd, and then, by the light of the 
moon, returned to his cottage. Dreams of hope be. 
guiled the remaining hours of night. At break of day 
he led-his flock by the fide of the hill where the cottage 
of Phillis tood. His ſheep went flowly on, browzing 
on the fides of the path. Feed on, my ſheep, feed on, 
my tender lambł ins; there is no ſweeter paſture. 
verdure on which Phillis caſts her looks, becomes more 
pleaſing, and the flowers are eager to adorn the'path ſhe 
treads,” - 

White he thus ſpoke, Phillis appeared at her window. 
The morning ſun brightened her beauteous viſage. He 
ſaw that the regarded him with a gentle ſmile : he even 
ſaw ea "moſt lively colour glow in her cheeks. With 
lingering ſteps, and a heart that throbbed with joy, he 
paſſed before her; the faluted him with a lovely air, 
and her looks complacent till purſued him for ſhe had 
liſtened to his midnight ſong. 

12. DAPHNE and the NoSEGAY. 

1 Hav ſeen Daphne. Perhaps, alas! perhaps it 

would have been happy for me had I not ſeen her. 
Never before did ſhe appear fo charming. I was repo- 
fing, during the noon-day fervour, under the ſhadow of 
the willows, where the brook rolls ſlowly over the 
pebbles. The cluſtering boughs hung over my head, 
and ſpread their peaceful ſhade upon the water. 
I enjoyed the-ſweetneſs of repoſe. But fince that hour, 
alas! there is no repoſe for me. ö 

Not far from the bank where I ſat, I heard a ruſt. 
ling of the leaves, and preſently ſaw Daphne, the beau- 

teous 
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teous Dapiine-! She walked in the ſhade, by the fide of 
the ſtream. There, with a charming grace, ſhe raiſed 
her azure robe, and diſcovering her lovely feet, entered 
the limpid ſtream ; then her body gently reclining, with 
Her right-hand ſhe laved her beauteous viſage, and with 
the other held her flowing robe: then ſhe ſtopt, and 
waited till not a drop fell from her hand to agitate the 
ſurface of the ſtream. The water, become tranquil, pre. 
ſented the artleſs ſemblance of her lovely features, 


Daphne ſmiled at her own beauty, and collected her 


flaxen treſſes in a charming group. For whom,” I figh. 
r.g ſaid, for whom are all theſe cares? Who would 
ſhe pleaſe? Who is the happy mortal that employs her 
thoughts ; while the pleaſure to ſee herſelf ſo lovely, 
thus blows the roſes of her lips,” 

While ſhe muſed, inclining over the brook, ſhe dropt 
the noſegay that adorned her boſom, and the ſtream 
brought 1t to where I fat. Daphne retired, and I ſeized 
the noſegay. How I kiſſed it! How I held it to my 
panting heart ! No, I would not have parted with it for 

a whole flock. But, alas! it fades, this lovely noſegay, 
and yet it is but two days ſince I firſt poſſeſſed it. With 
what care have I not preſerved it! I have ſtill kept it in 
the prize-cup I gained in the ſpring by finging. On it is 
ſeen, curiouſly engraved, the figure of Love fitting un- 

der a bower of myrtle ; with the ends of his fingers he, 
ſmiling, tries the ſharpneſs of his arrows; at his feet ap- 
pear two doves, their wings mixing together, while they 
tenderly bill each other. Three times each day, in this 
cup have I refreſhed my noſegay with the pureſt water, 
and at night expoſed it at my window to the dew of hea- 

ven. How often, leaning over theſe flowers, have I 

breathed their ſweet perfumes ! Their odour ſeems to 
me more delicious, and their colours more brilliant, 
than thoſe of all the flowerets of the ſpring. It was on 

Daphne's boſom they completely bloomed. 

Then in an extaſy I contemplate the cup, and I ſigh- 
ing ſay, © O love! how infectious are thy arrows! how 
forcibly I feel their ſting ! Ah! make Daphne feel for 
me but half of what I feel for her, and I will conſecrate 


to 
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to thee this cup. I will place it on this little altar. Every 
morning wilLI ſurround it with a garland of the freſheſt 
flowers; and when winter ſhall deſpoil our gardens, I will 
adorn it with a branch of myrtle. O may you, cliarming 


doves ! may you be the happy omen of my future blitz. 


But, alas! in ſpite of all my cares, the noſegay fades. 
Dejected and colourleſs, the flowers hang their heads a- 
round the cup; no longer they exhale perfumes, but 
their drooping leaves fall off. O love! 4 — that the fate 


of theſe flowers may not prove a diretul preſage to my 


tender paſſion. 


13. The Srupr of IVATURE. 


. we ſat one evening in a long gallery, where we 
commonly ſtudied, which looked into a garden, 
and commanded the view of groves, and fields, and vil. 
lages, with a river beautifully winding through them; 
the weather being remarkably ſine, we threw open the 
window next us, in order to enjoy the freia air, and the 
various proſpects. It was now early ſummer. Nature 
was in her higheſt bloom. She was all benignity and 
ſweetneſs. Her unnumbered offspring ſhared her boun- 
ties, in infinitely diverſified forms. Her vocal children 
ſhouted far joy. Was it poſſible to behold her and her 
happy family, unaffected, undelighted, or to hear her 
little choiriſters, who ſeemed to vie with each other in 
ſinging her praiſe, and not be prompted to join in the 
grateful hymn? I could not reſiſt ſo pleaſing an mſec. 
tion: but after a pauſe of contemplative and ſilent rap- 
ture, ſtarting up, I broke forth into ſeveral poetical de- 
ſcriptions of the ſeaſons, which I recolleRed from Virgil, 
Pope, and Thomſon. The fancy of my youthful friend 
took fire immediately; and with a charming enthuſiaſm, 
he echoed them back from other poets in fimilar deſcrip- 
tions, I was willing to feed ſo fine a flame, and therefore 
added a few paſſages more in the ſame ſtyle. At laſt, 
mentioning my particular zdmiration of the Scotch Bard, 
for his highly deſeriptive and moral genius, I repeated 


ſrom his Summer the following pictureſque and feeling. 


lines. 


4 . 


H Thick, 
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Thick, in yon fiream of light, a thouſand ways 
Upward, and downward, thwarting, and convolv'd, 
The quiv'ring nations ſport ; till, tempeſt-wing'd 
Fierce Winter tweeps them from the face of day. 
Even fo luxurious men, unheeding paſs 

An idle fummer life, in fortunes thine, 

A ſeaſon's glitter! Thus they flutter on 

From. t y to toy, from vanity to vice; 
oy * away by death, Oblivion comes 
Behind, and itrikes them from the book of life. 

This led me to regret in general the folly and wretched. 
neſs of thoſe who, quitting the taſte of Nature, and de- 
viating from the paths'of Virtue, in which are to be 
found ſuch fincere, ſuch ſubſtantial, ſuch undecayin 
Joys, wander into the purlieus of Forbidden Pleaſure, 
where all is falſe and fugitive, and where a tranſient 
gleam of flaſhy gratifications is ſugceeded by a long 
winter of ſolid miſery. 

As a deep perſuaſion of this point was of the utmoſt 
importance to the ſecurity of my noble charge, I thought 
the preſent a very proper opportunity to illuſtrate it 
more particularly. And on purpoſe to make it the more 
agreeable to him, by embelliſhing it with the colours of 
Fancy, which never failed to arreſt and pleaſe him, 1 
ſtepped to one of the book-caſes, took down the ſecond 
volume of Dialogues on Education, and turning to the 
nxteenth dialogue, I read to him the dream concerning 
Pleaſure, in which, under a great variety of imagery 
and characters, taken from the poetic and the living 
worlds, are ſhadowed out, after the manner of ſome an- 
cient moraliſts, the curſed arts of that enchantreſs, in 
deluding, diſappointing, and deftroying unwary mortals. 
My pupil appeared very ſenſibly touched by it. He often 
changed his colour, in the progreſs of it. He ſometimes 
lowered with indignation at the ſttong pictures which it 
draws of vice and villany; fometimes brightened into ap- 
probation of the juſt retributions'which it adjudges to 
the guilty; at other times ſmiled with contempt of the 
futility and foppery which are repreſented in ſome of the 
ideal perſonages. In ſhort, he was ſo deeply engaged 
by the whole viſionary ſcene, that he hung upon my 


words 
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words with eager ſuſpence, and when J had done reading, 
ſeemed buried and loſt in thought; from which he no 
ſooner recovered himſelf, than he cried out haſtily, 
Pray, dear Sir, is it done? Is the dream ended? What 
a pity the author ſhould have ſtopt fo ſoon! But perhaps 
he hath made amends, by telling more ſuch dreams ſome- 
where elſe.” —Obſerving me filent, he ſaid, Is not 
Virtue uſually ſpoken of by the poets, as a real perſon ? 
Why did not this writer publith ſuch another dream 
concerning Virtue? Surely it would have been as in- 
ſtructive, and vaſtly more delightful.” The thought 
was not unreaſonable. I reflected on it after parting, 
went into the garden all alone, and there muſed very 
deeply on what had paſſed. That, with the beauty of 
ſurrounding nature, the ſcrenity and ſtillneſs of ap- 
proaching night, and a ſtate of perfect health which I 
then enjoyed, concurred to produce the happieſt flow of 
ideas. IJ had ever felt. Imagination ſtretched her powers, 


as if intending a higher flight, Some heavenly ſpirit 


ſeemed to whiſper ſublimer things. My breaſt heaved 
with the force of thoſe. ſenſations which now poſſeſſed ir, 
In this ſtate of mind, I wandered inſeafibly into an ad- 
joining ſummer-houſe, where, fling ing myſelf down upon 
a ſettee, I fell afleep unexpectedly, and was preſented 
with the following dream; which, on recollecting it ia 
the morning, I imagined might be of uſe to confirm my 
pupil in the love of Virtue, was he to hear it ; and 
therefore it being long, I wrote it down, and ſome days 
after read it to him. 


14. The Palace of PLEASURZ. 


 FETrovucuT I was ſuddenly tranſported into the 
Palace of Pleaſure, which I had ſeen deſcribed 

the evening before, where, in ſpite of ali the ſhowy mag - 
nificence of the manſion, and all the ſpecivns charms of 
the goddeſs, that ſtruck at firſt fight, I ditcovered, cn a 
cloſer attention, ſuch an air of affectation and ill uſion in 
both, with ſuch a look of real diſtreſs in inany of her vo- 
taries, ill concealed under artificial ſmiles, as, joined to 
the impreſſious remaining on me from my waking 
So © © thoughts, 
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thoughts, ſoon convinced me that the whole was a cruc} 
trick, to deceive and ruin unhappy men, Whereupon [ 
broke away with a mixture of diſdain and horror, and 
made what haſte I could from the enchanted valley in 
which the palace flood, When I was got to what I 
judged a ſafe diſtance, I began to lament in my own mind 
the miſery of ſuch as are taken in, the ſnares of that 
wicked ſorcereſs. I had not gone far on, when I was met 
by that good old man whom I had read of a few hours 
before, as giving directions to thoſe travellers that were 
willing to hearken to him, and who I remembered was 
called the Genius of Education. Perceiving me in a pen- 
ſive and melancholy mood, he addrefſed me very kindly, 
and inquired into the cauſe of it. I told him where | 
had been, and what I had obſerved, with the ſorrowful 
reflections I could not help making on the fate of num- 
berleſs deluded wretches ; and added, that being myſelf 
a young traveller in queſt of Happineſs, I was uncertain 
which way to take. He looked at me with generous 
compaſſion, and bade me follow him, promiſing to put me 
into the right road. He conducted me along a winding 
path up a hill, on the top of which dwelt a ſedate and 
thoughtful man, well advanced in years, who he told me 
was a near relation of his. He lodged in an open pavi- 
lion, from whence there was a proſpe& of the whole 
country round, and appeared, as we approached, to fit 
in a muſing poſture, on a chair of poliſhed metal, which 
cat an uncommon luſtre about him, and reflected ſtrong 
and full the images of ſurrounding objects. He held in 
his hand a large telefcope of exquiſite workmanſhip, by 
the help of which the moſt diſtant things might be eaſily 
and diſtinctly diſcerned. My guide informed me, that 
his name was Contemplation ; that he was one of the 
eldeſt ſons of Wiſdom, and that he was poſted on that 
hill by the ſovereign of a great adjoining empire, called 
Virtue, to direct thoſe who were travelling towards her 
temple. Methought his aſpe& was hale, ſerene, and 
piercing. There was ſomething majeſtic in his wrinkles 
and gray hairs, A trenſparent mantle hung looſe = 
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him, on which were wrought ſome my ſterious _ 
that I did not underſtand. 

As we entered his pavilion, he roſe up with an ere 
and awful mien, and came forward to recerve ns with a 
remarkable compoſure and grace in his motions. Being 
ſtruck with reyerence, I beheld him at firſt with reſpect- 
ful filence. But growing more confident by his encou- 
raging looks, I told him, that having been lately in the 
palace of that curſed enchantreſs, Pleaſure, I P as fo ſen- 
bble of her deſtructive wiles, that I had - i! 5 made my 
eſcape, and was now in ſearch of Happ!:: Contem- 
plation ſaid, that as he was the profeſſed fries d and guar- 
dian of Vouth, if I would truſt myſelf to his care, he 
would andertake to conduct me. Having joyfully ac- 
cepted his offer, and being warmly recommended to him 


by my former guide, he took me gently by the hand, ard 


led me to the brow of the hill, from whence we could 
deſcry a wide-extended country below, and travellers in- 
numerable croffing it by a thouſand different roads. 


That large tract,“ ſaid he,“ which you fee towards the 


left-hand, ſo variegated with hills, and dales, and groves, 
and ſtreams, and ſo full of inhabitants and travellers, is 
the dominion of that powerful ſorcereſs, Vice: for fo the 
is properly called, though ſhe aſſumes to herſelt the more 
honourable name of Pleafure. In that ſeemingly de li- 
cious bottom, which lies in the heart of the country, you 
ſee her palace, where you lately was. To confirm you 
in your opinion of her character, you may obſerve,” faid 
he, defiring me to look through the teleſcope, “ how 
ſome of thoſe miſerable wretches, her votaries, are loſt 
in the mazes of the wood which grows hard by ; how 
others of them wander up and down from one bower of. 
the garden to another, forlora and diſt racted; whiltft 
many of them are dragged away to a dirty cave, con- 
cealed from thoſe who enter into her palace, at the far- 
ther end of a long lane behind it, and called the Cave of 
Poverty: a horrid place, the miſtreſs whereof -fits in 
gloomy ſtate, on a large rough ſtone, clad in rags, ſhi. 
vering with cold, pining with hunger, and environed 


with a ſet of diſmal figures, looking at her and one anos. 
H.3. ther 
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ther with amazem#nt. Some of their names are Dejee- 
tion, Lamentation, Meanſpiritedneſs, Suſpicion, Gree. 
dineſs, Diſhoneſty, Deſpair. Not far from thence, you 
may perceive a ſtrong priſon, which is ſtyled the Houſe 
of Diſcipline. It is kept by two fierce and frightful fel. 
lows, called Puniſhment and Terror, who are furniſhed 
with various puniſhments of toil, of pain, and of dif. 
grace, for the chaſtiſement of ſuch male factors as are de- 
hvered into their hands. 

« But now,” proceeded he, “ caſt your eye again over 
the country which I ſhowed you. It is divided into ſun. 
dry diſtricts, lying in a circle round the Palace of Plea. 
ſure.. In their reſpective centres ſtand the ſeats of her 
principal miniſters,” who are always ſubject to her will, 
ſubſervieat to her intereſts, and ready to attend her court, 
On one fide,” to which he pointed the glaſs, © you ſee,” 
ſaid he, the manſion of Luxury, exceedingly magnifi- 
cent and ſplendid, raiſed with a profuſion of expence, and 
adorned on every hand with all the extravagance of art.” 
And here he defired me to mark with particular care an 
outlet from the gardens leading directly to the Cave of 
Poverty. | N 

Then turning the teleſcope to another ſide, © Yonder,” 
ſaid he, © is the abode of Intemperance. It reſembles, 
you ſee, a great inn, the gate whereof ſtands always open, 
and into which paſſengers are contiuually crowding. You 
may obſerve, that hardly any come out with the ſame 
countenance - or ſhape with which they went in, but are 
transformed into the likeneſs of different beaſts. A little 
way off is a large Hoſpital or Lazar-houſe, into which 
the poor wretches are flung from time to time, loaded 
with all manner of diſeaſes, and condemned to ſickneſa, 
pain, and putrefaction.“ 

Directing the glaſs another way, he next {hewed me 
the Tower of Ambition, built on the top of a ver; high 
hill, « Thither,” ſaid he, “ you behold multitudes climb- 
ing from different quarters, ſtruggling Wo ſhould get 
foremoſt, and puſhing dowh thoſe before them. On one 
fide of it, is a ſteep and flippery precipice, from which 


the moſt part, after having with infinite toil and conter- 
tion 
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dis joined from all the reſt, a caſtle, which he ſaid was in- 


which you percei ve with the ailiſtance of the glals, * 
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tion gained it, tumble headlong into a bottomleſs gulf, and 


are never heard of more. Oa the other fide, is a ſecret 
path, which grows broader by degrees. At the entry to 
it, ſtands a ſmooth and artful villain, called Corruption, 
holding in one hand ribbons, and in the other bags of 
money, which, under many ſpecious pretexts, he preſents 
to travellers, according to their ſeveral taſtes. The path, 
after winding up the hill, leads down again by a ſtraight 
deſcent, till it terminates in a dark dungeon, ſtyled the 
Dungeon of Infamy. You obſerve what numbers are 
drawn into it. And of theſe there are not ſew, who not 
only rejected for a long time the offers of Corruption, but 
exclaimed loudly againſt all who embraced them.” 

« The valley below,” continued my guide, bending 
down the teleſcope, © is poſſeſſed by Vanity, whoſe di- 
ſtrict, you may perceive, is ſtill better peopled than thoſe 
of the other retainers to Pleaſure, which you have al- 
ready ſeen. She allures into ber gaudy mankon, moit 
travellers, by promiſing to lead them to the palace of her 
miſtreſs through the Temple of Fame, which ſhe pretends 
is juſt in her neighbourhood, and only to be come at by 
paſſing through her dwelling, although indeed the right 
road to it hes through the Temple of Virtue, hard by 
which it ſtands. Thoſe who are ſo fooliſh as to be de- 
coyed by her, are generally conſigned over to the ſcoffs 
of Ridicule, a formidable figure, who wears on his face 
a perpetual ſneer, and who, after treating them with pro- 
per marks of ſcorn, ſhuts them up in an obſcure cell, 
called the Cell of Contempt,” | 

After this, Contemplation pointed out to me, in a re- 
mote carner of the country, that looked as if it had been 


— — 


habited by an old uſurer, named Avarice, who ſat fiar- 
ving amidſt heaps of gold, and who, though in reality a 
chief retainer to Vice, refuſed to acknowledge her un- 
der the form of Pleaſure, and would never come near the 
court of that jolly goddeſs. © His caſtle, you ſce, is ſi- 
tuated in the centre of a deep wood, and defended with 
high walls, and ſtrong fortifications. That iron gates, 
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the only entrance, It is ſecured within by many ſtrong 
bolts. Without, ſtand two ſharp-eyed guards, with vi. 
ſages emaciated and keen, called Hungef and Anxiety, 
who let none paſs into the caſtle, till they have manifeſt- 
ed their good aff&tion to the maſter of it, by ſerving a 

ſafficient time in an outer yard, where ſome are digging, 
ſome hewing ſtones, others carrying on their ſhoulders 
heavy burdens, and many filling great cheſts with earth. 
It is remarkable,” added he, that from the loweſt cel. 
lar of the houſe, there is a long ſubterraneous paſſage, 
which communicates with the Cave of Poverty.” 


I5. The TEMPLE of VIRTUE. 


2 Temple, in full fight of which we were now come» 
ſtood on the ſummit of the hill. My guide per- 
eeiving me raviſhed with the view of ſo glorious a ſtruc- 
ture, ſaid, pointing to it, That, Sir, is the Temple of 
Virtue, and the abode of Happineſs. There the monſter 
who ſo lately frighted you, Self-will, and his gloomy 
partner, Bigotry, dare not venture, Spleen never ſpreads 
ker ſable wings there. From thence are for ever excluded 
 Coroding Cares, and fearful forebodings, with thoſe in- 
Fernat furies, bitter Strife, blind Paſſion, brutal Revenge, 
Jealouſy of jaundiced eye, fell Hate, pining Envy, rapa- 
eious Appetite, and pale Remorſe. Neither the indolent 
nor the buſy adherents to Pleaſure, can breathe in ſo pure 
dan air. Her dependants, Who are at the ſame time in- 
habitants, paſs the feſtal hours in @ perpetual round of 
plealing exerciſes, divided into different ſocial bands, lov- 
ing and beloved, improving and improved by one another, 
without any conterition but this, who ſhall pay the 
higheſt homage, and do the moſt acceptable ſervice to 
their common ſovereign, who is always ſure to diſpenſe 
her nobleſt boons to the moſt active and deſerving. 
Mean- while we approached nigh to the ſacred manſion, 
which was built of a tranſparent ſtone, that admitted 
light from every quarter. It was of a quadrangular form, 
and had at top a magnificent dome. 15 portal was ſup- 
| mp by a double row of pillars: of the Dorick order. 
he entry was guarded by two centmels, who had ſome- 
; | thing 
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thing in their looks ſo awful, that ſeveral travellers re- 
coiled at fight of them. Their names were, Temperance 
and Fortitude, The former held in his hand a bridle, 
and the latter a ſpear in her's. Though their firſt ap- 
pearance was rather ſtern and forbidding, methought it 
ſoftened on us, as ſoon as they obſerved the company we 
were in. The gates ſtood wide open, as | was told they 
always do. Aſcending by eaſy ſteps, we entered. I was 
tranſported with the beauty and greatneſs of the place. 
The height and circumference of the dome, both filled 


and delighted the eyes. The manner of the whole was 


ſimple and ſolemn. There was no need of adventitious 
decorations, and there were none. 

At the upper end of the temple, on a throne of ſtate, 
appeared the goddeſs. But how deſcribe her wondrous 
form? Her complexion was clear, healthſul, and ani- 
mated with a native glow more bright than art can con- 
fer. Her features were regular, and well proportioned, 
but had withal a kind of maſc:.line air. Her eyes were 
blue, beautiful, and piercing as hght itſelf. all her 
mien there was a happy mixture of dignity and modeſty, 
No ornaments about her perſon, but what were decent and 
natural. Her hair flowed down her neck in artleſs ring- 
lets. A ſprig of laurel was wreathed round her temples. 
She wore a robe of the pureſt purple, which was girt 
with a zone about her waiſt, from which it fell in ample 


and eaſy folds, alike graceful and unencumbered. She 


held in her hand an imperial ſword, the emblem of power 
and authority. Before the throne, which wes of alaba- 
ſter, were placed vaijous enfigns of dominion, = globe, 
crowns, ſceptets, batons, faſces, tables of laws, ſuirs of 
armour, inſtruments of war, trophies, and the ſeveral 
ſymbols of the finer arts. 

The preſence of the goddeſs, ſo divinely great, over- 
whelmed me with veneration and rapture. I ſtood for 
ſome time immoveable, as if loſt in admiration. When 
[ was a little recovered from my extacy, my guide, point= 
ing to the throne, ſaid, © There fits the Divinity of the 
place, the daughter of thoſe immortal powers, Wiſdom 


and Love. She was brought forth at « birth with Hap- 


pinels, 
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pineſs, her ſiſter, and undivided companion; and ſent 
down from above, as the beſt friend of men, and the ſureſt 


directreſs of life, the guardian of youth, the glory of 


manhood, and the comforter of old age. By her initruc. 
tions and laws, human ſociety is formed and maintained; 
and human nature, by converfe with her, grows truly 
godlike.“ 

My guide then acquainted me with the names and 
{ſymbols of the numerous attendants of the goddeſs. On 
either ſide of the throne, as its ſupporters, - ſtood two il- 
Juſtrious perfonages, called Prudence and Juſtice. Pru- 
dence held a rule in one hand, and in the other a ſerpent, 
which twined its inoffenſive ſpires round her arm. Juſ- 
tice held in her hand a pair of ſcales. The votaries, as 
they approached, were introduced to the preſence by a 
young virgin of the moſt lovely appearanee,. who could 
not perform her taſk without bluſhing. Her name was 
Modeſty. On the right-hand of the goddeſs, ſtood Do- 
meſtic Tenderneſs, Chaſti: . with a veil, meek-eyed Cha- 
rity, ſacred Friendſhip, and heroic Indignation, of a ſtern 
aſpect and awful mien, graſping the imperial fward which 
Virtue reached out to him, and leading up Public Zeal, 
Magnanimity, and Honour, perſons of a fearleſs counte- 
nance and noble deportment, with feveral more whoſe 
names I have forgot. On her left-hand were placed, a- 
mongſt others, Honeſty, in her tranſparent veſt; Sincerity, 
of an ingenuous face; Reſignation, leaning on a column, 
and looking up to Heaven ; Clemency, holding an olive- 
brunch; and Hoſpitality, of a liberal and open manner, 
joining hands with Politeneſs. Behind the throne, ſtood 
ranged, unruffled Serenity; ſmiling Cheerfulneſs; ever- 


blooming Joy, with a garland of flowers in her hand; and 


the Graces, encircled in each other's arms. Hhere too ap- 
. peared Induſtry, of a hale and active look, and Peace 
crowned with laurel, ſupporting a Cornucopia between 
them; Credit linked hand in hand with Commerce; and 
both introduced by Civil Liberty, holding her wand and 
cap. In Virtue's train, I likewiſe ſaw Rhetoric, of 4 
bold enthuſiaſtie air; Poetry, with her lyre ; Philoſophy, 
with ber foeculum ; Hiſtory, with her pen; Sculpture, 

Painting, 
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Fainting, and the reſt of the Arts and Sciences, each a- 
dorned with their reſpective ſymbols. The preſence of 
the goddeſs ſeemed to inſpire the whole generous and 
amiable band, and gave a freſh luſtre to their beauty. 


16. VTR RewarninG Female Megrr. 


HE area of the Temple was filled with a glorious 
Multitude, which no man could number, collected 
out of all tribes and nations, who lived in holy union, 
and converſed together with perfect eſteem and confidence. 
{ obſerved, ſtationed near the throne, a diſtinguiſhed com- 
pany, on whom the goddeſs ſmiled with peculiar ſatis. 
faction. My guide informed me, they were a ſet of 
tranſcendent Worthies, who had approved themſelves 
patterns of every excellence, the promoters of Truth, 
the defenders of Liberty, the benefactors of mankind, 
the very Lights of the World. 

This great aſſembly joined in qffering up their ſeveral 
gifts; which were not ſo remarkable for their ſplendour 
or riches, as they were ennobled and conſecrated by the 
Purity of the offerers. The minuteſt oblations were ac- 
ceptable, being made with a Willing Mind. And the un- 
dflembled homage of ſuch perſons as had nothing elſe to 
preſent, was received by the Divinity with a countenance 
no leſs propitious, than ſhe vouchſafed to her moſt mu- 
niſicent worſhippers. 

The firſt perſon whom the baſhful uſher introduced, 
was a comely old waman of a moit decent appearance. 
Purity and ſweetneſs were fo tempered in her, as to 
create at once reſpe& and confidence, whilit they ſhone 
out in an eminent degree through all her looks and de- 
meanour. When pretented to the goddeſs, the paleneſs 
of age could not conceal a candid bluth which overſpread 
her eheeks, as the Recorder read aloud the follow ing en- 
comium of her, that her earlieſt youth was diſtinguiſhed 
by an affe@ionate piety to God and her parents, accom- 
panied with a ſobriety of mind, and fedateneſs of man- 
ners, uneommon at that period of hfe : That being mar- 
ried very young, to an elderly gentleman of good — 
and great wotth, but of a warm temper, ſhe had Gow 
ve 
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ved his circumſtances by her prudent management, and 
ſubdued his paſſion by a ſuperior mildneſs and ſingular 
diſcretion : That ſhe. had reared a numerous family with 
the moſt tender care, and ſtudied, by her inſt ructions and 
example, to ſpire them with an early attachment to Re. 
ligion. and Virtue : That, by a winning converſation and 
well · conducted indulgence, ſhe had engaged them to love 
her as their Friend, no leſs than to reverence her as their 
Parent: That after her huſband's death, which happened 
when the moſt of them were young, ſhe had watched over 
their intereſts with unwearied attention, iven them a li. 
beral education, and ſettled them in ufeful and honour. 
able ſtations: That ſuch of them as were now at a diſtance 
from her, ſhe continued to counſel, and to confirm in the 
principles of their education, by a regular epiſtolary cor. 
reſpondence, in which ſhe wrote her heart with a fim- 
plicity and a dignity ſeldom equalled : in fine, that ſhe 
was venerated by her ſervants, beloyed by her friends, 
bleſſed by the poor, to whom ſhe was indeed a mother, 
and applauded by all that knew her unaffected goodneſs. 
On hearing this ample atteſtation, Virtue beheld her 
with particular regard, and ſaid, “ Excellent woman! 
thou haſt been happy in the beſt of parents, the kindeſt 
of huſbands, and the moſt dutiful of children. And long 
ſhalt thou continue happy in thy family, enjoying for 
many years the lugheſt felicity that can reach a parent's 
ſoul, that of ſeeing them proſperous in their different 
ſpheres of action, and eſteemed by the wiſe and worthy. 
Having, reaped this natural recompenſe in the preſent 
world, thy labour of love ſhall not be forgotten in the 
foture, to which thou ſhalt be gathered in a good old age, 
full of conſolation, and ripe for immortality.” 

Having ſaid this, ſhe ordered Piety, + ws; bl, Charity, 
Conjugal Love, and Domeftic Tenderneſs, to Weave 2 
chaplet of flowers, and crown her with it in the preſence 
of all her female miniſters ; and then commanded them 
to conduct her into the abode of Happineſs, who dwelt 
in apartments under the ſame roof with the Temple. 
The next who appeared before the goddeſs, was a 
young woman, in all the bloom of youth and *. 
N c 
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She was clad in mourning. There was ſomething in 
her dreſs unadorned and careleſs, to which a ſweetly 
languiſhing and downcaſt air, that appeared about her, 
correſponded admirably. Her eyes were fixed on the 
ground, whilſt the Recorder gave her this remarkable 
teſtimony, that having a very aged and moſt deſerving 
parent, with two young brothers, left to her charge by 
the death of her mother, ſhe had, by her conſtant care 
and vigilance, cheriſhed the former, and educated the lat- 
ter, and, by many works of ingenuity, earned a tolerable 
ſubſiſtence for both; that in order to acquit- herſelf of 
this laborious taſk the more com pletely, the had declined 
accepting the moſt tempting offers of marriage for her- 
ſelf, being reſolved never to transfer upon a huſband the 
burden which Providence had laid on her; that having 
at laſt cloſed her father's eyes, and ſeen her brothers 
happily provided for by a public foundation, the mana- 
gers of which had heard of her meritorious behaviour, 
it was now her chief employment to excite them to the 
imitation of their parent's excellencies, ſo as to embalm 
and preſerve his honoured memory in the unblemiſhed 
reputation of his children. | 

Such unexampled ſelf-denial and filial piety, in fo 
handſome and fo young a creature, drew upon her the 
admiring eyes of the whole afſembly ; which, occaſion. 
ing a virtuous confuſion, heightened her native graces. 
The goddeſs looked at her with great benignity, and 
ſaid, Lovely daughter! thy gentle virtues ſhall gain 
thee fairer honours, than the more ſplendid atchieve- 
ments of thoſe who have been accounted heroines ; and 
thy name ſhall be held up to future ages, as the pattern 
of filial duty and natural affection. Thy children (for 
thou ſhalt have a beautiful offspring) ſhall repay thee 
tenfold, and imitate with ardour thoſe perfections which 
thou haſt ſo uſefully diſplayed.” 

Virtue then preſented her with a myſtic girdle, which 
was woven by the Graces, and endowed with ſuch won- 
drous efficacy, as to beſtow upon the wearer the power 
of charming every beholder. She received it bluſhing, 
and withdrew. | 

I 17. The 
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17. The DEPRESSED PATRIOT ENCOURAGED. 


Ar votary now came forward, paſt the 
prime of liſe. He had in his face unuſual ſpirit, 
chaſtened with wonderful fedateneſs. He approached 
the preſence with a grave and dignified mien, holding in 
his hand a volume. With a ſteady countenance he eyed 
it and the goddeſs by turns; whilſt the Recorder teſti. 
fied of him, That being animated with a moſt. acdent 
love of liberty and of his country, he had devoted him- 
felf to their intereſts : That he had employed his youth 
in cor recting his paſſions, aſcertaining his principles, 
and ſtoring his mind with all elegant and uſeful know- 
ledge: That he had applied with particular ſedulity to 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, politics, and oratory, with a view 
to fit him for the important part he might afterwards 
ſuſtain in the, councils of the nation: That, poſſeſſed of 
2 ſmall eſtate, he had always bounded his expences by 
it, with a prudent but genteel economy: That at home 
he had ever lived the private gertleman, dividing his 
time chiefly between his books and his friends, a ſtranger 
to luxury, and an enemy to tumult : That in the ſenate, 
to which he was early called bythe unbribed election of 
his countrymen, he had ſtill appeared the ſteady patriot, 
neither eringing to the haughey pageants of power, nor 
courting the favour of the giddy populace : That, ſcorn- 
ing a bribe himſelf, under — name diſguiſed, he 
had conſtantly inveighed, with a boldneſs that dreaded 
ng repriſals, againſt the venal herd of every kind; 
againſt thoſe ſham- patriots eſpecially, who, after decry- 
ing venality in others, had ' themſelves bartered inde- 
pendence, freedom, and fair renown, for filthy luere, or 
ſome tinſel ornament of dear-bought greatneſs: That the 
character he had gained of integrity and capacity, having 
raiſed him to a moſt beneficial place in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, he had, by his unequalled moderation in it, 2 
rouſly renouncing very confiderable profits which he 
might have received without — diſplayed a per- 
ect ſuperiority to wealth: That, as he had diſcharged 
he OE of the place with an attention which nobody 
queſtioned, 
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queſtioned, ſo he had ſhe wn that he accepted it on condi- 
tions which none could condemn, by quitting it with 
dignity, when he could not hold it with honour : That 
whilſt he yet held it, he ſcrupled not to level the thun- 


ders of his more than modern, his Demoſthenic elo- 


quence, againſt thoſe unhappy meaſures, and that pro- 
digality of public treaſure, by which he foreſaw that 
its infatuated managers would expoſe their country to 
diſgrace and ruin: That he had often propoſed and 
warmly pleaded in behalf of falutary laws and wiſe regu- 
lations, for ſtopping the progreſs of corruption, for re- 
forming the manners of the people, for purifying the 
Britiſh. conſtitu son, and for ſecuring the independency 
of parliament : That this courſe of ſervice had ben a 
courſe of ſuffering ; he having been hated and perſecuted 
by the corruptors and the corrupted, reproached by 
thoſe he could not reclaim, relinquiſhed by thoſe be 
could not promote, and his public ſpirit, integrity, and 
contempt of riches, repreſented as artifice, or ridiculed 
33 Quixotiſm : That, nevertheleſs, unterrified, and undi- 
verted from the purpoſe of his foal, he had continued a 
couragious champion for liberty, and a zealous votary 
of Virtue. n f 

The high eulogium being read, the goddeſs defired 
bim to make known his requeſt before the whole aſſem- 
bly. On this he ſaid, Great Sovereign! being weaken- 
ed by indiſpoſition, and worn with fatigue, I come to 
aſk an abatement of my toils, hitherto, alas! but little 
effectual; and beg leave to reſign into your hands 
this volume of the laws, which the profligacy of the 
times would not receive; ſince you alone can accom- 
pliſh what your few friends have attempted without 
ſucceſs. O ſend forth your powerful influence through- 
out the land, to refore the genius of ancient freedom, 
to raiſe the taſte, and rectify the diſorders, of a degene- 
rate age, and to inſpire into every rank a ſupreme re- 
gard to truth, religion, and the commonweal. Support, 
O mighty goddeſs, the majeſty of the Laws, the glory 
of the 2 and the ſinking reputation of unfortunate 
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rage to deſend their country. Inflame them with a fer. 
vent zeal to aſſert thy cauſe, and reinſtate thee in thy 
primeval honours. Extinguiſh in them the enervating 
lave of Pleaſure, thy ignoble rival. Fill them with a 
zuſt diſdain of Avarice, and mean Ambition. Teach them 
to deſpiſe the cowardice of doing wrong, to ſpurn the 
hire of Oppreſſion, and to abhor the wages of Iniquity in 
every form. Let the Muſes and all the Liberal Arts be 
made ſubſervient to morality, to decency, to refinement 
of manners. And O, thou guardian and friend of hu. 
man kind! inſpirit all in ſtations of authority, to join 
their ſtrongeſt efforts in favour of their native land; till, 
under thy direction, the conſtitution be thoroughly re- 
fined, Liberty and Power attain an equal poize, and Bri. 
- tain, by a wholeſome diſcipline and prudent laws, be ren- 
dered incorruptible at home, as well as by a bold exer. 
tion of her hidden force, reſtored to her former charac. 
ter abroad, and made once more the miſtreſs of the ſeas, 
the envy of the nations, and the dread of tyrants.” _ 
The goddeſs heard him with deep attention, and, 
with a look and accent expreſſive of ſingular applauſe, 
replied, Heroic man!] expect from Providence and 
me the rewards due to yopr exalted merit. Know, 
meanwhile, that your. country turas her imploring eye 
to you, and aſks from your interpoſition, under Heaven, 
her deliverance and reſtoration. To you alone the is de- 
termined to intruſt her treaſure, and the calls upon you 
to direct its application, to ſave it for the future, by 
diſmiſſing her diſhoneſt and her uſeleſs ſervants, and 
introducing, among the reſt, methods of frugality 
to promote the reformation of her ſons, to repel tlie 
encroachments, and countermine the policy of her fo- 
reign foes, to point her yengeance againſt her boſom- 
traitors, and to ſupport a great and worthy Prince s- 
midſt the cares of government. It is an awful charge, 
but ſhrink not from it. Take back the ſacred vo- 
lame. Your noble perieverance ſhall be crowned with 
never. dying fame, and, what you will reckon {till more 
valuable, with glorious ſucceſs. The cauſe you have 
eſpouſed is immortal. It is the caule of Virtue,” , 
wed Then 
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Then the goddeſs, deſcending ſome ſteps from her 
throne, preſented her hand to this extraordinary per- 
fonage, and commanded him to fit down by her. After 
which, taking out from her ſtores a golden fignet, with 
this inſcription, To the Real Patriot, ſhe ordered Ju- 
fiice to deliver it into his hands, that he might wear it 
during the reſt of his life. Hereupon the whole temple 
reſounded with the voice of univerſal and cordial ap- 
probation. 


18. CHARACTER of a VENERABLE PRIEST. 


1 TLENCE was again proclaimed, when another votary 
appeared, whoſe preſence ſeemed to produce in the 
bebolders a mixture of veneration and delight. I was 
furpriſed at the ,peculiar freſhneſs and beauty of his 
looks, when told of his declining age. I aſcribed it in 
part to the temper of his mind, which I underſtood was 
the ſweeteſt iu the world. Indeed his very countenance. 
declared it. That was lighted up by Candour and Be- 
nignity. His eyes were both ſerene and ſweet. The 
meek and quiet ſpirit of a little child ſhone forth in 
every feature of this amiable man. At the ſame time, 
there was a certam greatneſs in pe&, which was 
animated with that exalted and ſpirtuat kind of vir, 
which Wiſdom and Purity beſtow: Hs perſon was tall 
and graceful. He wore a robe of white lawn, that 
reached down to his feet ; an emblem of Peace and Inno. 
cence. His gait was at once compoſed and courteous, 
The Recorder informed the aſſembly, that this was 
one of Virtue's prieſts, who made the feweſt preten- 
£ons, but had the faireſt title ti her favour. His bo- 
fom was touched by her gentleſt inſpiration His whole 
Hfe had been an offering to her. He had never done an 
unjuſt action, never an unkind one. But a negative 
oodnels could not content his generous mind. He aimed 
the beginning at ſome what more divine. He aſpi- 
red at the ſublimity of Chi ian perfection. Borue up 
by an irreſiſtible impulſe, he had mounted through be 
ſuccefſive degrees of his order, in each of which his. 
growing merit, and that ny paved the way to his. 
| | * next 
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next advance; till by the continued and increating friend- 
ſhip of his Prince, reſponſi ve to the public voice, he ar- 
rived at the very ſummit of ſacerdotal preferment in his 
country. There he fat with all the mild dignity of 
humble excellence; for, as he had attained this height 
without Ambition, ſo he poſſeſſed it without Pride. He 
deemed it, on account of the numerous and difficult du- 
ties it demanded, a painful pre-eminence, and only for 
the ſatisfaction of diſcharging them, defirable. His 
large revenue, and larger power, he employed ſolely 
for the intereſts of Virtue, and thoſe of her lovely at- 


tendant, Religion, which he ſtill conſidered as inſepara- 


bly conjoined. Their common cauſe he had ever pleaded 
with an oratory which all admired, and none could equal. 
Men liſtened with awful recollection, and as they liſtened 
caught the vital ſpirit that iſſued from his lips. They 
believed thoſe ſtrains in commendation of Holineſs to 
be entirely genuine, which ftreamed ſo naturally from a 
feeling and abundant heart. His elocution eaſy, yet 
ſtrong and beautiful, his manner fimple, yet noble and 


expreſſive, rendered him a valuable model in the preach. | 


ing art; an art which he never proſtituted to palliate 
the vices of the or to humour the paſſions of the 
vulgar, or to promote the deſigns of a party, or to kindle 
the deſtructive fame of theological debate. No one 
ever knew better to reconcile Politeneſs with -Sincerity, 
Affability with Grandeur, the warmeſt attachment to 
Truth with the juſteſt regard to Toleration. When the 
King and the Nation were-in danger, his magnanimous 
behaviour {howed, that Loyalty, Reſolution, and Pu- 
blic Zeal, had full poſſeſſion of his ſoul. But Peace 
was always his darling object, as became a ſervant of 
the Prince of Peace; and Moderation was his conſtant 
companion. Theſe placid Graces he had on every pro- 
per occaſion recommended to all, to thoſe eipecially of 
his own profeſſion. The pooreſt and the loweſt, of 
theſe, .though raiſed ſo far above them, he ever, con- 
fidered and treated as his brethren. He was a father to 
the church. The ſons of the clergy he cheriſhed as his 
ſons. But his Kindneſs was not circumſcribed to thoſe 
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of his particular perſuaſion; its emanations, like the rays 
of the {uu, were expanded through the general orbit of 
humanity. His religious ſentiments might be ſaid to re- 
ſerable the ſame glorious luminary: they were all berign 
and bright, unconfined by local prejudices, and impartial 
as that eye of nature. Good without oitentatior, and 
friendly without pretence, his promiſes were few, his 
ſervices many. He was beloved by worthy men oi all 
denominations, He was revered even by the worthleſs, 
whom he compathonately admonithed, not upbraided. 
He was hated. by none but bigots: and theſe he torgave, 
and ſerved when he could. A friend to all the votaries 
of Virtue, a benefactor to all the children of Miſery, 
his inexhauſtible benevolence, like ſome perennial ſpring, 
perpetually overflowing to both, to thoſe moſt Who 
moſt deſerved and wanted it. Here the Recorder 
pauſed a little, looked at the venerable prelate, and then 
added with warmth, * ] atteſt this man to have been a 
faithful mini er of Virtue and of Jeſus !” 

The goddeſs ſmiled applauſe, and ſaid, My friend, 
and advocate! I thank you fer ſupporting my cauſe ſo 
nobly. I am indeed at a loſs to ſay, which hath been 
moſt perſuaſive, your eloquence or your example. How 
happy for man kind were all of your order to imitate 
both! Henceforth take your-ſtation at the gate of m 
temple, and conduct my purer worſhippers to the inn od 
ſanctuary, where Perfection and Happineſs fit enthroned, 
and ate encircled in each other's arn s for ever.” 

Meanwhile, {he ordained him to be crowned with a 
golden mitre, on the fore-part of which was a heart em- 
boſſed with diamonds, whence proceeded a lambent flanie, 
fignifying, in the ſymbolical language, that the wearer 
was emment for a heart conſecrated to Purity and Love.“ 


19. Of the PExg8Lan Wore. 


HE ancient Perſians had neither temples nor altar*z 
they ſacrificed upon high mountains and eminences; 
nor did they uſe libations, or muſic, or hallowed bread, 
Zoroaſter had made no change in the old rites, except 
by the introduction of muſic into divine worſhip. At 


break 
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break of day, all the wives of the Magi being crowned 
with myrtle, and clothed in loug white robes, walked 
two and two, with a {low grave pave, to the mount of 
Mythra; they were followed by their daughters, clad in 
fine linen, and leading the victims, adorned with wreaths 
of all colours. The ſummit of the hill was a plain, cover. 
ed with a ſacred wood ; ſeveral viſtas were cut through 
it, and all centered in a great circus, which had been 
turned into a delightful garden. In the middle of this 
garden there ſprang a fouutain, whoſe comphant waters 
took all the forms which art was pleaſed to give them. 
After many windings and turnings, theſe cryſtal ſtreams 
crept on to the declivity of the hill, and there falling 
down in a rapid torrent from rock to rock, frothed and 
foamed, and at length loſt themſelves in a deep river 
which ran at the foot of the ſacred mount. 


When the proceſſion arri ved at the place of ſacriſice, 


two ſheep, white as ſnow, were led to the brink of the 
fountain: and while the prieſteſs offered the victims, the 
choif, or women, {truck their lyres, and the young vir- 
gins joined their voices, ſinging this ſacred hymn: © Oro- 
mazes is the firſt of incoruptible natures, eternal, un- 
begotten, ſelf. ſuſſicient, of all that's excellent, moſt . 
lent, — the waſeſt of all antelligenoes; he beheld himſelf in 
the mirror of his own ſubſtance, and by that view pro- 
duced the goddeſs Mythra ; Mythra the living image of 
bis beauty, the original mother, and the immortal vir- 
gin ; the preſented him the ideas of all things, and he 
gave. them to the god Mythras, to form a world re- 
ſembling thuſe ideas. Let us celebrate the wiſdom of 
Mychra, let us do her homage by our purity and our 
virtue, rather than by our ſongs and praiſes.” During 
this ac of adoration, three times the muſic pauſed, to 
denote by a profound filence, that the Divine Nature 
tranſcends whatever our words can expreſs. 'The hymn 
þeing ended, 'the prieſteſs lighted, by the rays of the 
fun, a fire of odoriferous hes and while ſhe there con- 


ſamed the hearts of the ſheep, ſang alone, with a loud 
voice, Mythra defires only the ſoul of the victim.“ 
Then the remainder - of che ſacrifice was dreſſed for a pu- 
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blic feaſt, of which they all ate, fitting on the brink of 
the ſacred fountain, where they quenched their thirſt. 
During the repaſt, twelve young virgins ſang the ſweets 
of friendſhip, the charms of virtue, the peace, inno- 
cence, and fimplicity of a rural life, 

After this regale, the mothers and daughters all aſ- 
ſemble upon a large green plot, encompaſſed with lofty 
trees, whoſe ſhady tops and leaſy branches were a de- 
fence againſt the ſcorching heat of the ſun, and the blaſts 
of the north wind: Here they diverted themſelves with 
dancing, running, and concerts of muſic. Then they 
repreſented the exploits of heroes, the virtues of he- 
roines, and the pure pleaſures of the primeval ſtate, be- 
fore Arimanius invaded the empire of Oromazes, and 
inſpired mortals with deceitful hopes, falſe joys, perfi- 
dious diſguſts, credulous ſuſpicions, and the inhuman ex- 
travagancies of profane love. Theſe ſports being over, 
they diſperſed themſelves about the garden, and by way 
of refreihment, bathed. themſelves in the waters. To- 
wards ſun-fet they deſcended the hill, and joined the Ma- 
gi, who led them to the mountain of Oromazes, there 
to perform the evening ſacrifice; the victims which were 
offered, ſerved every family for fu pper, (for they had two 
repaſts on ſeſtival days), and they cheerfully paſſed the 
time till fleep called them to reſt. 


20, NIGHT-SCENES in a GREAT CITY. 


f | iron clock juſt ſtruck wo; the expiring taper riſes 

and ſinks in the ſocket ; the watchman forgets the 
hour in ſlumber ; the laborious and the happy are at 
reſt ; and nothing wakes but medir:tion, guilt, revelry, 
and deſpair. The drunkard once more fills the deſtroy- 
mg bow] ; the robber walks his midnight round ; and 
the ſuicide lifts his guilty arm againſt his own facred 
perſon, 

Let me no longer waſte the night over the page of an- 
tiquity, or the ſallies of cotemporary genius, but purſue 
the ſolitary walk, where vanity, ever-changing, but a 
fe hours paſt, walked before me ; ; where ce th * — 
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the pageant, and now, like a froward child, ſeems huſhed 


with her own importunities. 
What a gloom hangs all around ! the dying lamp fee. 
bly emits a yellow gleam ; no ſound is heard, but of the 


\ "chiming clock, or the diſtant watch-dog ; all the buſtle 


of human pride is forgotten : an hour like this may well 
diſplay the emptineſs of human vanity, 

There will come a time, when this temporary ſolitude 
may be made continual, and the city itſelf, like its in. 
habitants, fad? away, and leave a deſart in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in 
exiſtence, had their victories as great, joy as juſt, and 
as unbounded; and, with ſhort-lighted preſumption, 
promiſed themſclves immortality ! Poſterity can hardly 
trace the ſituation of ſome; the ſorrowful traveller wan- 
ders over the awful rums of others; and, as he beholds, 
le learns wiſdom, and feels the tranſience of every ſub- 
lunary poſſeſhon. 


Here, he cries, ſtood thaje citadel, now grown over. 


with weeds ; there, their ſenate-houſe, but now the 
baunt of every noxious reptile : Temples and theatres 
ſtood here, now only an undiſtinguiſhed heap of ruin. 
They are fallen ; for luxury and avarice firſt mad: them 
feeble. The rewarés of flate were conferred on amu- 
fing, and not on uſeful membem of ſociety. Their 
riches and opulence invited the invaders, who, though 
at firſt repulſed, returned again, conquered by perſeve- 
| Tafice, and, at laſt, ſwept the defendants into undiſtin- 
guiſhed deftruQion. | 

How few appear in thoſe ftreets, which, but ſome 
few hours ago, were crowded ! and thoſe who appear, 
pow no longer wear their daily maſk, nor attempt to 

hide their lewdneſs or their miſery. 
But who are thoſe who make the ſtreets eie couch, 
and find a ſhort repoſe from wretchedneſs at the doors 
of the opulent? Theſe are ſtrangers, wanderers, and 
orphans, whoſe circumſtances are too humble to expect 
redreis, and whoſe diftreſſes are too great even for pity. 
Their wretchedneſs exeites rather horror than pity. 
Some are without the covering even of rags, and others 
emaciated 
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emaciated with diſeaſe: The world has diſclaimed them; 
ſociety turns its back upon their diſtreſs, and has given 
them up to nakedneſs and hunger. Theſe poor ſhiver- 
ing females have once ſeen happier days, and been flat- 
tered into beauty. They have been proſtituted to the 
gay luxurious villain, and are now turned out to meet 
the ſeverity of winter. Perhaps, now lying at the doors 
of their betrayers, they ſhew to wretches, whoſe hearts 
are inſenſible ; or debauchees, who may curſe, but will 
not relieve them. 

Why, why was I born a man, and yet fee the ſuf- 
ferings of wretches I cannot relieve? Poor houſeleſs 
creatures ! the world will give you reproaches, but will 
not give you relief. The lighteſt misfortunes of the 
great, the moſt imaginary uneaſineſſes of the rich, are 
aggravated with all the power of eloquence, and held up 
to engage our attention and ſympathetic ſorrow. The 
poor weep unheeded, perſecuted by every ſubordinate 
tpecies of tyranny ; and every law which gives others 
lecurity, becomes an enemy to them. 

Why was this' heart of mine formed with ſo much 
ſenſibility ? or, why was not my fortune adapted to its 
impulſe? Tenderneſs, without a capacity of relieving, 
only makes the man who feels it more wretched than 
the object which fues for aſſiſtance. 


INSTRUCTIVE PIECES. 


OBSERVATIONS on DIFFERENT MODES of INSTRUCTIONS 


* principles of morality and religion are com- 
municated to mankind in a vaſt variety of 
torms. Philoſophers and theologians diverſify their in- 
ſtructions agreeably, either to the peculiarities of their 
own talents, tempers, and taſtes; or to the capacities, 
characters, and Ladens of thoſe they addreſs. One of 
h theſe 
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theſe public inſtructors conveys the information of which 
he is maſter, in plain, conciſe, and fignificant ſentences ; 
and leaves it, without illuſtration, to produce its own 
native effects: Another thinks it proper to amplify im. 
portant truths, and exhibit them to public view in dif. 
ferent attitudes ; that no means may be wanting to make 
them fully underſtood, familiar to the mind, and in- 
fluential of the practice. One elucidates the moſt ah. 
ſtract theories, with a pleaſing ſimplicity : Another in- 
ſpires activity of thought, rouſes the powers of invention, 
expands the mind with delightful ſolicitude, and engages 
an eager unwearied attention, by artful interrogatories, 
or the ſucceſſive images of allegory. While one recom- 
mends the beauties of truth, and the advantages of vir. 
tue, by the graces of poetry, the charms of eloquence, 
and the powerful influence of anecdote : Another expo. 
ſes the deformity, the danger, and the wretchedneſs of 
vice, with all the cogency of argument, the energy 
of zeal, and the emphatic language of affection.— 
At one time Philoſophy entertains the contemplative, 
aſſiſts the induſtrious, and guides the operator's hand 
with ſteadineſs and certainty, by unfolding the phe- 
nomena of nature, the principles of ſcience, and the 
laws of mechaniſm: And at another, Hiftory, with 
her impartial pen, relates the tranſactions of ages long 
elapſed, to infpire temperance 1n enterpriſe, — 
under adverſe fortune, prudence in the management of 
public affairs, and benevolence to all the human race. 
She exhibits to her attentive readers,” the treaſures 
of wealth, the ſplendour of greatneſs, the glory of em- 
pires, and all that the human mind is apt to eſteem, va- 
niſhing for ever from their anxious poſſeſſors, and plun- 
ing them in miſery proportioned to the height of their 
fo rmer elevation; that they may learn the tranſient na- 
ture of ſublunary bliſs, a cheerful acquieſcence in the 
will of Heaven, and an unreſerved obedience to the 
Sovereign of the univerſe. 
But as the tendency of all inſtruction is to diſpel ig- 
norance, and to vanquiſh error; to explain ſome un- 
known, or indiſtinctly apprehended truth, and to prove 


poſitions which are either diſbelieved, or concerning 
- _:which 
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which doubts are entertained ;—the Teacher muſt 
endeavour, by plainneſs and perſpicuity, to convey 
information, and, by cos. cluſi ve reaſoning, to pre.luce con- 
viction, and eſtabliſh belief. That every ſpecies of in- 
ſtruction, however, admits of ſomething peculiar in the 
manner of conveyance, is a truth too evident to ef 

general notice. And as different ſubjects require diffe- 
rent modes of diſcuſſion, as every method in which the 
ſame ſubje& may be treated demands a correſponding 
variation of tone, inflection, and utterance, it would no 
doubt be extremely uſeful, to form definite rules ſor re- 
gulating the Teacher's manner, and rendering his labours 
univerſally. ſucceſsful ; but the difficulty of the taſk 
prevents its execution. All that I can promiſe at pre- 
ſent, is the ſelection of a few general /aws, or cbaracte- 


11/tical features of public inſtruction, calculated to aſſiſt 


the inexperienced, and prompt the ingenious to progreſ- 
iive improvement. The rules which apply more 
particularly to narrative, deſcriptive, and impaſſiuned 
compoſitions, may be uſed alternately, with the utmoſt 
advantage, in the delivery of moral, religious, and 
other inſtructive diſcourſes ; but the following obſerva- 
Lions are adapted to every variety of inſtruction. 


| RuLEs for DELIVERING INSTRUCTION. 
1. Taz aſpe& ſhould be mild, ſedate, and attentive ; 


dignified with an air of authority, and ſoftened with the 


ſigns of benevolence : the neceſſary qualities of tone are, 
ſtrength, inſinuation, clearneſs, and confidence ; the ar- 
ticulation ſhould be diſtin, the utterance flow, and the 
whole demeanor intereſting and impreſſive. 

2. As an immoderate diffidence tends to indicate un- 


certainty, and magiſterial airs are apt to offend a de'i- 


cate audience, and to give the ſpeaker a preſumptuous 
appearance, both theſe extremes muſt be cautiouſly 
avoided ; and the firm, emphatical, unoſtentatious aſſu- 
rance, inſpired by the importance of truth, and a zeal 
for its diffuſion, be uniformly aſſumed. 

3. The features, voice, and action, muſt always ac- 
cord with the nature of 5 audience, and the import- 
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ance of the ſubjet. Youth ſhould be addreſſed with 
openneſs and affability; the aged, with meekneſs and 
modeſty; the dull, with ſimplicity and perſeverance; 
the intelligent, with perſpicuity and preciſion; the difti. 
dent, with ſoftneſs and condeſcenſion; and the ſtubborn, 
with boldneſs and reſolution. Indi viduals and audito- 


ries, correſponding in circumſtances, require a ſimilar 


mode of addreſs. | 
4. Teachers muſt attempt, by every laudable effort, 
to ſecure the efteem of thoſe they addreſs. They muſt, 
if poſſible, appear more ſolicitous to promote they inte. 
reſt, than their own honour ; to communicate uſeful in. 
Formation, than diſplay perſonal ſuperiority : for if they 
provoke averſion, or-even awaken ſuſpicion that their 
exertions are actuãted by low, baſe, mercenary motives, 
their ſucceſs will be marred, and their well-meant la- 
Hours entirely loſt, | 


1. MEANS of PERSUADING a LARGE ASSEMBLY. 


I is only neceſſary, in fact, for the orator to keep 
AL one man in view amidſt the multitude that ſurrounds 
him; and, excepting thoſe enumerations which require 
ſome variety in order to paint the paſſions, conditions, 
and characters, he ought merely, while compoling, to 
addreſs himſelf to that one man whoſe miſtakes he la- 
ments, and whoſe foibles he diſcovers. This man is, to 
him, as the genius of Socrates * ſtanding, continually at 
his fade, and, by turns, interrogating him, or anſwer- 
ing his queſtions. This is he whom the orator ought 
never to loſe ſight of in writing, till he obtain a con- 
_ »cueſt over his prepoſſeſſions. The arguments which 
will be ſufficiently perſuaſive to overcome hᷣis oppoſition, 
will equally controul a large aſſembly. | 
The orator will derive {till farther advantages from 


* Lactantws obſerves, that Socrates affirmed, that there was 
a demon, or tutelar angel, conſtantly near him, which had kept 
him company from a child, and by whoſe beck and inſtructions 
he-had guided his life, ; 
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2 numerous concourſe of people, where all the impreſ- 
fions made at the time will convey the fineſt triumphs 
of the art, by forming a ſpecies of action and re- action 
between the auditory and the ſpeaker. It is in this 
ſenſe that Cicero is right in ſaying, © That no man can 
be eloquent without a multitude to hear him.” The 
auditor came to hear a diſconrſe : the orator attacks 
him; accuſes him; makes him abaſhed; addreſſes him, 
at one time as his confident, at another as his mediator, 
or his judge. See with what addreſs he unveils his 
moſt concealed paſſions ;. with what penetration he ſhews 
him his moſt intimate thoughts; with what energy he 
annthilates his beſt. framed excuſes !—The culprit re- 
ponts. Profound: attention, conſternation, confulion, re- 
morſe, all announce that the orator has penetrated, in 
his retired! meditations, into the receſſes of the heart. 
Then, provided no ill- timed ſally of wit follow, to blunt 
the ſtrokes of Chriſtian eloquence, there may be in the 
church two thouſand auditors, yet there will be but one 
thought, but one opinion; and all thoſe individuals uni- 
ted; form that ideal man whom the orator had in view 
while compoſing his diſcourſe. | 


2 ADVANTAGES of an QRaTOR's STUDYING HIMSELF, 


UT, you may aſk, where is this ideal man, com- 
poſed of ſo many different traits, to be found, un- 

leſs we deſcribe ſome chimerical being? Where ſhall 
we find a phantom like this, ſingular but not outre, in 
which every individual may recognize himſelf, although 
it reſembles not any one? Where ſhall we find him ?— 
In your own heart. Often retire there. Survey all its 
receſſes. T7 here, you will trace both the pleas for thoſe 
paſſions which you will have to combat, and the ſource 
of thoſe falſe reaſonings which you muſt point out. To 
be eloquent, we muſt enter within ourſelves. The firſt 
productions of a young orator are generally too far 
fetched. His mind, always on the ſtretch, is making 
continual efforts, without his ever venturing to commit 
himſelf to the ſimplicity of nature, until experience 
teach him, that to arrive = the ſublime, it is, in =_ 
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leſs neceſſary to ele vote his imagination, than to be deep. 
Jy imprefled with his ſubject. 

If you have ſtudied the ſacred books ; if you have ob. 
ſerved men ; if you have attended to writers on morals, 
who ſerve you inſtead of hiſtorians ; if you have become 
familiar with the language of orators ; make trial of 
your eloquence upon yourſelf: become, ſo to ſpeak, 
the anditor of your own diſcourſes ; and thus, by antici- 
pating the effect which they ought to produce, you will 
eaſily delineate true characters; you will perceive, that, 
notwithſtanding the ſhades of indifference which diſtin. 
guiſh them, all men bear an interior reſemblance to one 
another, and that their vices have an uniformity, be. 
cauſe they always proceed either from weakneſs or inte- 
reſt. In a word, your deſcriptions w not be indeter- 
minate: and the more thoroughly you ſhall have exa- 
mined what paſſes within your own breaſt, with more 
ability will you unfold the hearts of others. 


3. Of the IsJury Wir does to ELOQUENCE. 


E all thoſe rules which art furniſhes for conducting 
the plan of a diſcourſe, we proceed to ſubjoin a 
general rule, from which orators, and eſpecially Chri- 
ſtian orators, ought never to ſwerve. 

When ſuch begin their career, the zeal for the ſalva- 
tion of ſouls which animates them, doth not render them 


always unmindful of the glory which follows great ſuc- 


ceſs. A blind defire to ſhine and to pleaſe, is often at 
the expence of that ſubſtantial honour which might be 
obtained, were they to give themſelves up to the pure 
emotions of piety, which ſo well agree with the ſenſibi- 
lity neceſſary to eloquence. | 
It is, unqueſtionably, to be wiſhed, that he who de- 
votes himfelf tothe ardnous labour which preaching re- 
quires, ſhould be wholly ambitious to render himſelf 
uſeful to the cauſe of religion. To ſuch, reputation can 
never be a ſufficient recompence. But if motives ſo 
pure have not ſufficient ſway in your breaſt, calculate, 
at leaſt, the advantages of ſelf-love, and you may per- 
ccive 
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celve how inſeparably connected theſe are with the ſue- 
ceſs of your miniſtry. 

Is it on your own account that you preach? Is it for 
you that religion aſſembles her votaries in a temple ? 
You ought never to indulge ſo preſumptuous a thought. 
However, FE only conſider you as an orator. Tell me, 
then, what is this you call Eloquence ? Is it the wretched 
trade of imitating that criminal, mentioned by a poet in 
his ſatires, who“ balanced his crimes before his judges 
with antitheſis ?” Ts it the puerile fecret of forming je- 
jane quibbles ? of rounding periods? of tormenting one's 
{elf by tedious ſtudies, in order to reduce ſacred inſtrue- 
tion into a vain amuſement ? Is this, then, the idea which 
you have conceived of that divine art which diſdains fri- 
volous ornaments, which ſways the moſt numerous aſ- 
ſemblies, and which beſtows on a ſingle man the moiſt 
perſonal and majeſtic of all ſovereignties? Are you iu 
queſt of glory? - You fly from it. Wit alone is never 
{ublime ; and it is only by the vehemence of the paſlions 
that you can become eloquent. 

Reckon up all the illuſtrious orators. Will you find 
among them, conceited, ſubtle, or epigrammatic writers > 
No; thefe immortal men confined their attempts to af- 
fe and perfuade ; and their having been always fimple, 
is that which will always render them great. How is 
this? Yow wiſh to proceed in their footſteps, and you 
ſtoop to the degrading pretenſions of a rhetorician! And 
you appear in the form of a mendicant, ſcliciting com- 
mendations from thoſe very men who ought to tremble 
at your feet! Recover from this ignominy. Be eloquent 
by zeal, inſtead of being a mere declaimer through va- 
nity.» And be aſſured, that the moſt certain method of 
preaching well for yourſelf, is to preach uſefully to 


others. 


4. Of the PRODUCTION of IDEAS. 
T* is this continual propagation of great ideas, by 
1 which they are mutually-enlivened ; it is this art of 
inceſſantly advancing in compoſition, that gives ſtrength. 
to eloquence, rapidity to diſcourſe, and the whote * 
K 3 reſt, 
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reſt of dialogue to an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of ideas, \ 
which, were they disjointed, would produce no effect, y 
but lunguiſh and die. 
The progreſſion which imparts increaſing ſtrength to b 
each period, 1s the natural repreſentation of thoſe tran. v 
ſports of ſoul which ſhould enli ven throughout the com- A 
poſitions of the. orator. Hence it follows, that an elo. 
quent writer can only be formed by a fertility and val. _ 
neſs of thought. — 
Detached phraſes, ſuperfluous paſſages, witty com- 9 
pariſons, unprofitable definitions, the affectation of ſhining tl 
or ſurpriſing at every word, the extravagance of genius, t 
theſe do not enrich, but rather impoveriſh a writer, as h 
oſten as they interrupt his progreſs. a b 
Let, then, the orator avoid, as moſt dangerous rocks, a 
thoſe enſnaring ſallies which would diminiſh the impetuo- t 
| lity of his ardour. Without pity on his productions, and 
] - without ever regretting the apparent ſacrifices which it a 
| will coſt him, let him, as he proceeds, retrench this heap A 
p of flouriſhes, which ſtifles his eloquence, inſtead of embel- b 
liſhing it; and which hurries him on forcibly, rather MW a 
than gracefully, towards his main deſign. n 
| il 
h 


If the hearer find himſelf continually where he was, 
if he diſcover the enlargement, the return of the ſame 


ideas, or the playing, upon words, he 1s no more tran- U 
ſported with the admiration of a vehement orator ; it is 1: 
a florid declaimer, whom he hears without effect. He 0 


does not even hear him long. He alſo, like the orator, 
makes idle reflections on every word. He is continuall/ 
loſing ſight of the thread of the diſcourſe, amidſt thoſe 
digrefſions of the rhetorician, wha is aiming to ſhine 
while his ſubject languiſhes. At length, tired with this 
redundancy of words, he feels his exhauſted attention 
zeady to expire with every breath. 

Miſtaken man of genius ! wert thou acquainted with 
the true method of attaining eloquence, inſtead of dil. 
guſting thy hearer with thy wſipid antitheſis, his atten- 
tion would not be at liberty to be diverted. He would. 
partake of your emotions. He would become all that 
you mean to deſcribe, He would imagine that he i 

e 
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{ef could diſcover the plain and ſtriking arguments whi 

you laid before him, and, in ſome meaſure, compoſe 
your diſcourſe along with you. His ſatisfaQion would 
be at its height, as would be your glory. And you 


would find, that it is the delight of him who hears, which 


always enſures the triumph of him who ſpeaks. 

« A good judge of the art of Oratory,” ſays Cicerq, 
need not hear an Orator in order to judge of his merits, 
He paſſes on He obſerves the judges converſing to- 
gether—reſtleſs on their ſeats frequently inquiring in 
the middle of a pleading, whether it be not time to Joſe 
the trial and break up the court. This is enough for 
him. He perceives at once that the cauſe is not pleaded 


by a man of Eloquence, who can command every mind, as 


a muſician can produce harmonious ſtrains by touching 
the ſtrings of his inſtrument,” 


« But if he perceive, as he paſſes on, the ſame judges 
attentive—their heads ere&—their looks engaged, and 
apparently ſtruck with admiration of the ſpeaker, as a 
bird is charmed with the ſweet ſounds of mufic; if, above 
all, he diſcover them (or the court,“ or * the audience) 
moſt paſſionately a fected by pity, by hatred, or by any 
ſtrong emotion of the heart; if I ſay, as he paſſes on, 
he perceive theſe effects, though he hear not a word of 
the Oration, he immediately concludes, that a real Orator 
is in this aſſembly, and that the work of Eloquence pro- 
ceeds, or rather is already accompliſhed.” 


5. ORATORY. , 


0 is the art of ſpeaking gracefully upon any 
ſubject, with a view to inſtruct, perſuade, and 
pleaſe. The ſcope of this art is, to ſupport truth and 
virtue, to maintain the rights and liberties of mankind, 
to alleviate the miſeries and diſtreſſes of life, or to defend 
the innocent, and accuſe the guilty.— The maſters of 


. 


rhetoric among the Greeks and Romans, have confidered 
an oration as conſiſting of three or four parts, called the 
exordium, or mere beginning ; the narration and confir- 


mation, extending from thence to the peroration, or re- 
capitulation and concluſion of what been ſaid. Now, 
; as 


x16 ORATORY.. 
as theſe parts of an oration differ widely in nature from 
each other, ſo they require a difference of ſtyle. A dif. 
courſe may open variety of ways, befpeaking the favour 
and attention of the audience, as by an addrefs to thoſe 
who prefide in chief ;—with an apology ;—with fetting 
forth the deſign of the point in debate ;—or with any 
other form, arifing from the ſpeaker's eonſideration of 
his own fituation, or the perſon of his hearers.— But, 
from whatever occaſion the exordĩium may take its riſe, 
in general it ſhould be ſhort, plain, and modeſt.— Swell. 
ing introductions to plain ſubjects are ridiculous, and to 
great actions unneceſſary, becauſe they ſufficiently ſhow 
and magnify themſelves ;—not but, on.ſome occaſions, it 
may be proper to begin with ſpirit and fire, Examples 
of this kind are found in Cicero.— Ihe language too 
muſt be plain, ſimple, and conciſe in the narration, which 
is the part for ſtating the ſubject, and ſerting forth its 
confideration under one or more propoſitions ; the fewer 
and. clearer the better: Neither muſt the ſpeaker riſe 
much in the confirmation, where he is to prove the point 
under conſideration, by proper illuſtrations, apt, ſhort, 
and plain examples; by expreſſive ſimilitudes, cogent ar- 
guments, and juſt obſervations, backed and ſupported by 
authorities divine and human. Here the ſpeaker muſt 
make his way to the judgement and conviction of his 
audience, by words and matter weighty and fignificant ; 
in ſentences grave and unaffected; — in ſhort, rather 
by ſtrong good ſenſe in familiar language, than by trifling 
obſervations in hard words and ſtudied ornaments.-— 
The ſubject being opened, explained, and confirmed, in 
the three firſt parts; that is to fay, the ſpeaker, having 
gained the attention and judgement of his audience, muſt 
proceed in the peroration to complete his conqueſt over 
the paſſions, ſuch as imagination, admiration, ſurpriſe, 
dope, joy, love, fear, grief, anger. To theſe ſome 
application. may be made in the exordium ; but ue the 
court mult be paid wholly to them; in managing which 
1s required no fanall ſkill and addreſs, Now, therefore, 
the ſpeaker muſt begin to exert himſelf, — Here it is that 
a ſine genius may diſplay itſelf in the uſe of amplification, 


enumeration, 
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enumeration, interrogation, metaphor, and every orna- 
ment that can render a diſcourſe entertaining, winning, 
ſtriking, and enforcing. — Thus the orator may gain the 
aſcendant over his audience; — can turn the current of 
their minds his own way, either like the rapid Severn 
with uplifted head, ruſhing on impetuous, or like the 
ſmooth gliding Thameg, gently riſing by almoſt imper- 
ceptible advances. 


6. InDOLENCE. 


Ne other diſpoſition or turn of mind ſo totally unfits 
a man for all the ſocial offices of life; as Indolence. 
An idle man is a mere blank in the creation: he ſeems 
made for no end, and lives to no purpoſe. He cannot 
engage himſelf in any employment or profeſſion, becauſe 
he will never have diligence enough to follow it: he can 


ſucceed in no undertaking, for he will never purſue it : 


he muſt be a bad huſband, father, and relation, for he 
will not take the leaſt pains to preſerve his wife, children, 
and family from ſtarving ; and he muſt be a worthleſs 
friend, for he would not draw his hand from his boſom, 
though to prevent the deſtruction of the univerſe. If he 
is born poor, he will remain ſo all his life, which he will 
probably end in a ditch or at the gallows : if he embarks 
in trade, he will become a bankrupt; and if he is a per- 
ſon of fortune, his ſtewards will acquire immenſe eſtates, 
and he himſelf will perhaps die in the Fleet. 

It ſhould be conſidered, that nature did not bring us 
into the world in a ſtate of perfection, but has left us in 


a capacity of improvement; which ſhould ſeem to inti- 


mate, that we ſhould labour to render ourſelves excel. 
lent. Very few are ſuch abſolute idiots, as not to be 
able to become at leaſt decent, if not eminent in their 
ſeveral ſtations, by unwearied and keen application; nor 
are there any poſſeſſed of ſuch tranſcendant genius and 


abilities, as to render all pains and diligence unneceſſary. 


Perſeverance will overcome difficulties, which at firſt 
appear inſuperable ;-and it is amazing to confider, how 
great and numerous obſtacles may be removed, by a con- 
tinual attention to any particular point, I will not men- 
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tion here the trite example of Demoſthenes, who got 
over the greateſt natural impediments to oratory, but 
content myſelf with a more modern and familiar inſtance. 
Being at Sadler's Wells a few nights ago, I could lot but 
admire the ſurpriſing feats of activity there exhibited, 
and at the ſame time "eflected, what incredible pains and 
labour it muſt have coſt the performers to arrive at the 
art of writhing their bodies into ſuch various and unna- 
tural contortions. But I was moft taken with the in- 
genious artiſt, who, after affixing two bells to each foot, 
the ſame number'to each hand, and with great propriety 
placing a cap and bells on his head, played ſeveral tunes, 
and went through as regular tri iple peals and bob-majors, 
as the boys of Chriſt- church Hoſpital : all which he ef- 
fected by the due jerk ing of his arms and legs, and nod- 
ding his head backward and forward. If this artift had 
taken equal pains: to employ his head another way, he 
might perhaps have been as deep a proficient in numbers 
as Jedediah Buxton, or at leaſt a modern rhymer, of 
which he is now no bad emblem; and if our fine ladies 
would ufe equal diligence, they might faſtnon their minds 
as ſucceſsfully as Madam Catharina diftorts her body. 
There is not. in the world a more uſeleſs, idle animal, 
than he who contents himſelf with being merely a gentle- 
man. He has an eſtate, therefore. he will not endeavour 
to acquire knowledge; he is not to labour in any voca- 
tion, therefore he will do nothing. But the misfortune 
i, that there is no ſuch thing i in nature as negative vir- 
tne; and tlrat abſolute idleneſs is impracticable. He who 
does no good, will certainly do miſchief; and the mind, 
if it is not ſtored with uſeful knowledge, will neceſſarily 
become a magazine of nonſenfe and triftes. Wherefore 
a gentleman, though he is not obliged to riſe to open his 
ſhop, or work at his trade, ſhould always find ſome way 
of employing his time to advantage. It he makes no ad- 
vances in wiſdom, he will become more and more a ſlave 
to folly ; and he that does nothing, becauſe he has no- 
thing to do, will become vicious and abandoned, or at 


beſt ridiculous and contemptible. 
7. Pro- 
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FF is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, when it has paſi- 

ed the bounds which nature preſcribes, to counte ract 
its own purpoſe. Too much rage hinders the warrior 
from cireumſpection; and too much eagerneſs of profit 
hurts the credit of the trader. Too much ardour takes 
away from the lover that eaſineſs of addreſs with which 
ladies are delighted. Thus extravagance, though dicta- 
ted by vanity, and incited by voluptuouſneſs, ſeldom pro- 
cures ultimately either applauſe or pleaſure. 

If praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the character of thoſe 
from whom it is received, little ſatisfaction will be given 
to the ſpendthrift by the encomiums which he purchaſes. 
For who are they that animate him in his purſuits, but 
young men, thoughtleſs and abandoned like himſelf, un- 
acquainted with all on which the wiſdom of nations has 
impreſſed the ſtamp of excellence, and devoid alike of 
knowledge and of virtue? By whom is his profuſion 
praiſed, but by wretches who conſider him as ſubſervient 
to their purpoſes, ſyrens that entice him to ſhipwreck, 
and cyclops that are gaping to devour him? 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or whaſe virtue, can 
give value to his opinion, looks with ſcorn or pity (nei- 
ther of which can afford much gratification to pride) on 
him whom the panders of luxury have drawn into the 
circle of their influence, and whom he ſees parcelled out 
among the different miniſters of folly, and about to be torn 
to pieces by tailors and jockies, vintners and attornies z 
who at once rob and ridicule him, and who are ſecretly 
triumphing over his weakneſs, when they preſent new 
incitements to his appetite, and heighten his deſires by 
counterfeited applauſe. 

Such is the praiſe that is-purchaſed by prodigality. 
Even when it is yet not diſcovered to be falſe, it is the 
praiſe only of thoſe whom it is reproachful to pleaſe, and 
whoſe ſincerity is corrupted by their intereſt ; men who 
live by the iots which they encourage, and who know, 
tat whenever their pupil grows wiſe, they ſhall loſe 
their power. Yet with ſuch flatteries, if they could laſt, 
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might the cravings of vanity, which is ſeldom very de- 
licate, be ſatisſiec: but the time is always haſtening for- 
ward, when this triumph, poor as it is, ſhall vaniſh, and 
when thoſe who now ſurround him with obſequiouſnels 
and compliments, fawn among his equipage, and animate 
his riots, ſhall turn upon him with inſolence, and re. t 
proach him with the vices promoted by themſelves. t 
0 
\ 


And as little pretenſions has the man, who ſquander; 
-his eftate by vain or vicious expences, to greater degrees 
of pleaſure than are obtained by others. To make any 
happineſs ſincere, it is neceſſary that wo believe it to be 
laſting ; ſince whatever we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger 
of loſing, muſt be enjoyed with ſolicitude and uneaſineſs; 
and the more value we ſet upon it, the more muſt rhe ; 
preſent poſſeſſion be imbittered. How can he, then, be f 
-envied for his felicity, who knows that its continuance 
cannot be expected, and who is conſcious that a very 
| ſhort time will give him up to the gripe of poverty, X 
. which will be harder to be borne, as he has given way 
to more exceſſes, wantoned in greater abundance, and in- 
dulged his appetites with more profuſeneſs? | 
It appears evident, that frugality is neceſſary even to 
complete the pleaſure of expence; for it may be general. 
ly remarked of thoſe who ſquander what they know their © , 
fortune not ſufficient to allow, that in their moſt jovial 
expence, there always breaks out ſome proof of diſcon- 
tent and impatience ; they either ſcatter with a wild kind 
of deſperation and affected laviſhneſs, as criminals brave 
the gallows when they cannot eſcape it; or pay their 
money with a peeviſh anxiety, and endeavour at once to q 
"ſpend idly, and to ſave meanly ; having neither ſirtuneſs 


to deny their paſſions, nor courage to gratify them, they 8 
murmur at their own enjoyments, and potſon the bowl . 
of pleaſure by reflection on the coſt. v2 

Among theſe men there is often the vociferation of 1 
. merriment, but very ſeldom the tranquillity of chearful- 
neſs ; they inflame their imaginations to a kind of mo- 
. mentary jollity, by the help of wine and riot; and con- 
ſider it as the firſt buſineſs of the night to ſtupify recol- a 
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lection, and lay that reaſon afleep, which diſturbs thei? 
gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat from ruin. 

But this poor broken ſatisfaction is of ſhort conti- 
nuance, and muſt be expiated by a long ſeries of miſery 
and regret. In a ſhort time the creditor grows impatient, 
the laſt acre is ſold, the paſſions and appetites ſtill con- 
tinue their tyranny, with inceſſant calls for their uſual 
eratifications ; and the remainder of life paſſes away in 
yain repentance, or impotent defire, 


7. On MoDESTY. 


Kxow no two words that have been more abuſed by 

the different and wrong interpretations which are 
put upon them, than theſe two, Modeſty and Aſſurance. 
To ſay, ſuch an one is a modeſt man, ſometimes indeed 
paſſes for a good character; but at preſent is very often 
uſed to ſignify a theepiſh awkward fellow, who has net- 
ther good breeding, politeneſs, nor any knowledge of 
the world. 

Again, A man of aſſurance, though at firſt it only de- 
noted a perſon of a free and open carriage, is now ve 
uſually applied to a profligate wretch, who can bre 
through all the rules of decency and morality without a 
bluſh, 0 a 

I ſhall endeavour, therefore, in this eſſay, to reſtore 
theſe words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea 
of Modeſty from being confounded with that of Sheepiſh. 
neſs, and to hinder Impudence from paſſing for Aſſurance. 

If I were but to define Modeſty, I would call it the re- 
flection of an ingenuous mind, either when a man has 
committed an action for which he cenſures himſelf, or 
fancies that he is expoſed to the cenſure of others. 

For this reaſon, a man truly modeſt, is as much fo 
when he is alone, as in company; and as ſubject to a 
bluſh in his cloſet, as when the eyes of multitudes are 
upon him. | 

I do not remember to have met with any inſtance of 
modeſty with which I am ſo well pleaſed, as that cele. 
brated one of the young Prince, whoſe father, being a 
tributary king to the Romans, had ſeveral complaints laid 
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5 inſt him before the ſenate, as a tyrant and oppreſſor 
ö ö of his ſubje&s. The Prince went to Rome to defend his 
father ; but coming into the ſenate, and hearing a mul. 
titude of crimes proved upon him, was ſo oppreſſed when 
it came to his turn to ſpeak, that he was unable to utter 
a word. The ſtory tells us, that the fathers were more 
moved at this inſtance of modeſty and ingenuity, than 
| they could have been by the moſt pathetic oration ; and, 
| in ſhort, pardoned the guilty father for this early promiſe 
| of virtue in the ſon. 
I take Aſſurance to be, the faculty of poſleſſing a 
1 man's ſelf, or of ſay ing and doing indifferent things with- 
| out any uneaſineſs or emotion in the mind, That which 
generally gives a man aſſurance, is a moderate knowledge 
of the world; but; above all, a mind fixed and determi. 
ned in itſelf to do nothing againſt the rules of honour and 
decency. An open and aſſured behaviour is the natural 
conſequence of ſuch a reſolution. A man thus armed, if 
his words or actions be at any time miſinterpreted, retires 
within himſelf, and from a conſciouſneſs of his own in- 
tegrity, aſſumes force enough to deſpiſe the *. cenſures 
of ignorance or malice. 

Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage in himſelf 
the modeſty and aſſurance I have here mentioned. 

A man without aſſurance is liable to be made uneaſy 
by the folly or ill- nature of every one he converſes with. 
A man without modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe of honour and 
virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the Prince above men- 
tioned poſſeſſed both theſe qualifications in a very emi- 
nent degree. Without aſſurance, he would never have 
undertaken to ſpeak. before the moſt auguſt aſſembly in 
the world; without modeſty, he would have pleaded the 
cauſe he had taken upon m though it had appeared 

ever ſo ſcandalous. 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain, that modeſty and 
aſſurance are both amiable, and may very well meet in 
the ſame perſon. When they are thus mixed-and blend- 
ed together, they compoſe what we endeavour to expreſs 
when we ſay, a modeſt aſſurance ; by which we under- 

ſtand 
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ſtand the juſt mean between baſhfulneſs and impu- 


ce. 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame man 
may be both modeſt and aſſured, ſo it is alſo poſſible for 
the ſame perſon to be both impudent and baſhful. 

We have frequent inſtances of this odd kind of mixture 
in people of depraved minds and mean education ; who, 
though they are not able to meet a man's eyes, or pro- 
nounce a ſentence without confuſion, can voluntarily 
commit the greateſt villanies, or moſt indecent actions. 

Such a perſon ſeems to have made a reſolution to do 
ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in defiance of all thoſe 
checks and reſtraints his temper and complexion ſeem 
to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I would endeavour to eſtabliſh this 
maxim, That the practice of virtue is the moſt proper 
method to give a man a becoming aſſurance in his words 
and actions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter itſelf in one of 
the extremes, and is ſometimes attended with both, 


8. CHEARFULNESS, 


EN of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and 
as filled with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart, 
that is inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment ob- 
noxious to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this com- 
plexion have obſerved, that the ſacred Perſon, who was 
the great pattern of perfection, was never ſeen to laugh. 
Chearfulneſs of mind 1s not liable to any of theſe ex- 
ceptions ; it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature; it does 
not throw the mind into a condition improper for the 
preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very conipicuous in the 
characters of thoſe who are looked upon as the greateit 
Philoſophers among the Heathens, as well as among 
thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteemed as ſauts aud 
holy men among Chriſtians, 

If we conſider chearfulneſs in three lights, with regard 
to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to the great 
Author of our being, it will riot a little recommend itſelf 
on each of theſe accounts. = man who is poſſeſſed of 

2. this 
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this excellent frame of mind, is not only eaſy in hi; 
thouguts, but a perfect maſter of all the powers and fa. 
culties of his ſoul : his imagination is always clear, and 
is judgement undiſturbed: his temper is even and un- 
ruffled, whether in a tion or in ſolitude. He comes, with 
a reliſh to all thoſe goods winch nature has provided for 
him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the creation which are 
poured upon him, and does not feel the full weight of 
thoſe accideatal evils which may befal him. 

If we conſider him in relation to the perſons with 
whom he converſes, it naturally produces love and good- 
will towards him. A chearful mind is not only diſpoſed 
to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good-hu. 
mour in thoſe who come within its influence, A man finds 
himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, with the chear- 
fulneſs of his companion: it is like a ſudden ſunſhine 
that awakens a ſecret delight in the mind, without her 


ultending to it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, 


and naturally flows out into friendſhip and benevolence, 
towards the perſon who has ſo Kindly an effect upon it. 

When I confider this chearful ſtate of mind in its third 
relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant habitual 
gratitude to the Author of nature. Aa inward chearfulneſs 
is an implicit praiſe and thankſgiving to Providence un- 
der all its diſpenſations. It is a kind of acquieſcence in 
the ſtate wherein we are placed, and a ſecret approba- 
tion of the Divine will in his conduct towards man. 

A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live according 
to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has two per- 


petnal ſources of chearfulneſs ; in the conſideration of his 


own nature, and of that Being on whom he has a de- 
pendence. If he look into himſelf, he cannot but rejoice 
in that exiſtence, which was fo lately beſtowed on him, 


and which, after millions of ages, will be {till new, and 


fill in its beginning. How many ſelf- congratulations 
naturally riſe in the mind, when it refle&s on this its en- 
trance into eternity, when it takes a view of thoſe im- 
prove able faculties, which in a few years, and even at it; 
ſixit letting out, have made fo conſiderable 6 poagrele 
and which will be {till receiving an uicreaſe of happineſs ? 

The 
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The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a being ſpreads a perpetual 
diffuſion of joy through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himſelf every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 

The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind, is 
its conſideration of that Being on whom we have our de- 

ndence, and in whom, though we behoid lim as yet 
but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his perfeQtions, we fee 
every thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, or 
amiable, We find ourſelves every where upheld by his 
goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an immenſity of love and 
mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon a Being, whoſe power 
qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity of means, 
whoſe goodneſs and truth engage him to make thoſe 
happy who defire it of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs 
will ſecure us 1n this happineſs to all eternity. 

Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould perpe- 
tually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all 
that ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking men are 
ſubject to when they lie under no real affliction, all that 
anguiſh which we may feel from any evil that actually 
opprefies us, to which I may likewiſe add, thoſe little 
eracklings of mirth and folly, that are apter to betray 
virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even 
and chearful temper, as makes us pleafing to ourſelves, 
to thoſe with whom we converſe, and to him whom we 
were made to pleaſe. 


9. VirTUE our HicHesT INTEREST. 
| Fp myſelf exiſting upon a little ſpot, ſurrounded; 


every way by an immenſe unknown expanſie!.— 
Where am I? What ſort of place do | inhabit ? Is it ex- 
actly accommodated in every inſtance to my convenience?” 
Is there no exceſs of cold, none of heat, to offend me? 
Am I never annoyed by animals, either of my own kind, 
or a different? Is every thing ſubſervient to me, as. 
though I had ordered all myſelf ?— No—nothing like it 
—the fartheſt from it poſſible. — The world appears not, 
then, originally made for the private convenience of me 
alone ?—1t does not. But is it not poſſible ſo to accome. 

| | L 3 modate 
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modate it, by my own particular induſtry If to ac. 
commodate man and beaſt, heaven and earth; if this be 
beyond me, it 1s not poſſible—What conſequence then 
follows? Or can there be any other than this If I ſeck 
an intereſt of my own, detached from that of others, [ 
ſeek an intereſt which is chimerical, and can never have 
exiſtence ? - 

How then muſt J determine? Have I no intereſt at 
all?—If 1 have not, I am a fool for ſtaying here. "Tis 
2 ſmoaky houſe, and the ſooner out of it the better, — 
But why no mtereſt ?—Can I be contented with none, 
but one ſeparate and detached ?—Is a ſocial intereſt join. 
ed with others, ſuch an abſurdity, as not to be admitted? 
The bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, 
are enough to convince me, that the thing 1s, ſomewhere 
at leaſt, poſſible. How then am 1 aſſured, that it is not 
equally true of man ?—Admuit it; and what follows? 
If fo, then Honour and Juſtice are my intereſt then the 
whole train of Moral Virtues are my intereſt ; without 
ſome portion of which, not even tlueves can maintain 
ſociety. 

But farther ftill—I ſtop not here I purſue this ſocial 
intereſt as far as I can trace my ſeveral relations, I 
paſs from my own ſtock, my own neighbourhood, my 
own nation, to the whole race of mankind, as diſperſed 
throughout the earth.—Am I not related to them all, 
by the mutual aids of commerce ; by the general inter- 
courſe of arts and letters; by that common nature, of 
which we all participate? Again I muſt have food and 
cloathing.— Without a proper genial warmth, I inſtantly 
'periſh.—Am I not related, in this view, to the very earth 
itſelf? To the diſtant ſan, from whoſe beams I derive 
vigour? To that ſtupendous courſe and order of the in- 
finite hoſt of heaven, by which the times and ſeaſons ever 
uniformly paſs on? — Were this order once confounded, 
I could not probably ſurvive a moment; ſo abſolutely do 
I depend on this common general welfare. 

What then have I to do, but to enlarge Virtue into 
Piety? Not only honour and juſtice, and what I owe to 
* is my intereſt ; but gratitude allo, acquieſcence, 

reſignat ion, 
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reſignation, adoration, and all I owe to this great polity, 
and its greater Governor, our common Parent. 

But 1t all theſe moral and divine habits be my intereſt, 
I need not ſurely ſeek for a better. I have an witereſt 
compatible with the ſpot on which I live. 1 have an in- 
tereſt which may exiſt, without altering the plan of ro- 
vidence ; without mending or warring the general order 
of events I can bear whatever happens with manly 
magnanimity ; can be contented, and fully happy iu the 
good which I poſleſs ; and can paſs through this turi.id, 


this fickle fleeting period, without ben ailings, or envy- 


ings, or murmurings, or complaints. 


Io. Of Givixo ADVICE, 


F we conſider the manner in which thoſe who aſſume 
the office of directing the conduct of others execute 
their undertaking, it will not be very wonderful that 
thei: labours, however zealous or affectionate, are fre- 
quently uſeleſs, © For, what is the advice which is com- 
monly given? A few general maxims, enforced with 
vehemence, and inculcated with 1mpoitunity ; but fail. 
ing for want of particular reference, and immediate ap- 
plication. , 
It is not often that a man can have ſo much know- 
ledge of another, as is neceſſary to meke inſtruction 


uſetul. We are ſometimes not ourſelves conſcious f 


the original motives of our actions; and when we know 
them, our firſt care is to hide them from the fight of 
others, and often from thoſe moſt diligently whoſe ſu- 
periority, either of power or underſtanding, may entitle 
them to inſpect our lives. It is therefore very pro- 
bable, that he who endeavours the cure of our inte}. 
leu:1 maladies, miſtakes their cauſe, and that his pre- 
ſcriptions avail nothing, becauſe he knows not which of 
the paſſions or deſires is vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a temporary appearance of 
ſuperiority, can never be very grateful, even when it is 
moſt neceſſary or moſt jud:cious ; but, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, every one is cager to inſtruct his neighbours. To 


be wiſe or to be virtuous, is to buy dignity and import- 
ance 
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ance at a high price; but when nothing is e to 
elevation, but detection of the follies or the faults of 
others, no man is ſo inſenſible to the voice of fame, as to 
linger on the ground. - 

Advice is offenſive, not becauſe it lays us open to unex- 
pected regret, ar convicts us of any fault which has eſcaped 
our notice, but becauſe it thews us that we are known to 
others as well as to ourſelves; and the officious monitor 
is perſecuted with - hatred; not becauſe his accuſation is 
falſe, but becauſe he afſpmes the ſuperiority which we 
are not willing to grant him, and has dared to detect 
what we deſire to conceal. 

The chief rule to be obſerved 3 in che exerciſe of this 
dangerous office of giving advice, is to preſerve it pure 
from all mixture of 4ntereſt or vanity —to forbear ad- 
monition or reproof, when our conſciences tell us, that 
they are incited, not by the hopes of reforming faults, 
but the deſire of ſhewing our diſcernment, or gratifying 
our own pride by the mortification of another. It 1s 
not indeed certain, that the moſl refined caution will 
find a proper time for bringing a man to the knowledge 
of his own failings, or the moſt zealous benevolence re- 
concile him to that judgement by which they are detect- 
ed. But he who endeavours only the happineſs of him 
whom he reproves, will always have either the ſatisfac- 
tion of obtaining or deſerving kindneſs :—if he ſucceeds, 
he benefits his friend; and if he fails, he has at leaſt the 
n that he ſuffers only for doing well. 


1. Remarks on Rxanmo, 


ER is the food of the mind; it forms taſte, 
enriches knowledge, and refines reaſon. The gay, 
the giddy, the frivolous, read without «xpanſion of 
| foul, or improvement of their mental powers. They 
read without choice, without ſyſtem, and with heedlefs 
precipitation. The impreſſions and the objects ſucceed 
each other with ſuch rapidity, that the firſt is effaced by 
the following, and all are jumbled together in the me- 
mory ; ſo that, after much reading, the men I allude to 
have only acquired the equivocal talent ot dulguiting : 

oun 
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found mind with embryo ideas, loſt in a luxuriaricy of 
words, 

Young men are, in general, counſelled to read much. 
If they adhere to this advice; if they devour every 
book that ſalls in their way, as is uſually the cafe, even 
with thoſe who have the beſt intentions, they overſhoot 
the mark, and their purpoſe is diſappointed. Amuſe- 
ment only will become their aim. They will give up 
Tillotſon, Blackſtone, Addiſon, Steele, Congreve, &. 
for a novel, that is, for reading, of a nature the moſt 
dangerous to the undecided taſte of a raw mind. I am 
well aware that there are ſome few of theſe ephemeral 
productions that may be run over with à fort of ad van- 
tage, but this muſt not be during the period allotted you 
for laying the foundation of manly eloquence. 

A young man may read Don Quixote twenty times 
over, before he perceives the acuteneſs of the author, 
or feels the moral aim of the work. It will appear to 
him a tiſſue of extraordinary events only, and excutrici. 
ties of a wild imagination. You well know, that in 
romances, or even novels, things are generally puſhed 
to the extreme. If they treat of virtue, it loſes it name, 
and becomes heroiſm or fantaſtic virtue. They always 
addreſs themſelves to fancy, and lead her a chace after 
ideal happineſs, which nothing but cool reaſon, in a 
more advanced period of life, can put a flop to. 

For the preſent, therefore, leave every work of this 
nature, even the beſt, and peruſe none but ſuck as are 
recommended to you for truth, ſolidity, and elegance. 

To guard you againſt this intemperznce of reading, I 
muſt aſſure you, that the number of books on V hich you 
ſhould form your taſte, is by no means. conſiderable. 
Let your friends ſee maſter- pieces in your hands. At- 
tach yourſelves, at firſt, to their thoughts, and acquire, 
by every exertion of aſſiduity, that harmony of ſtyle, 


which wins the ſoul by charming the car; thoſe felici- 


ties of expreſſion, that rules cannot reach to ; and that 
combination of ſounds, by the means of which you will 
paint and impreſs your ideas. 


Be not precipitate : call yourſcli oſten to account for 
what 
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what you have read. I would counſel you, at firſt, to 
take down the heads in writing. You will ſoon find your. 
ſelf able to remember them without this aſſiſtance; and, 
beſides, you will imperceptibly make yourſelf maſter of 
the art of analyſis, which is the ſureſt and ſhorteſt road 
to inſtruQion, 1 


12. Of METROD n SPEAKING, 


Ernop is the art of ranking every thing in the 
place that ſuits it; in fact, I might boldly tell 
you at once, that method is nothing but good taſte ; J 
do not mean that good taſte which produces the graces 
of a diſcourſe, but that other ſpecies of taſte, which re. 
E the order in which the different parts, the rea- 
ons, the proofs, and- all the means of perſuaſion, ſhould 
de diſplayed, for the purpoſe of produeing the greater 
effect: it is not the taſte that colours, but it is that 
which draws, which ſketches the forms, and groups 
them; in ſhort, I mean the taſte that creates the beauty 
of reaſon, and not that of fancy ; the beauty of plenitude, 
not that of a fingle member. It diſpoſes the fprings that 
you are to put in motion for the purpoſe of pleaſing, in- 
ſtructing, and perſuading. | 
Before you caſt about for the order in which you are 
to offer your thoughts, you muſt already have precon- 
ceived a general outline of your ſubje& : the next pro- 
ceſs is, in that outline, to mark the place of your prin- 
cipal ideas; your ſubject will then become circumſcribed, 
and you will ſee its exteat. 

This plan will be your ground-work ; it will ſupport 
you, direct you, regulate the movements of your mind, 
and ſubmit them to the laws of method Without it, 
the beſt ſpeaker will go aſtray, his progreſs will be un- 
guided, and the irregular beauties of his ſpe-ch will be 
at the mercy of hazard. How brilliant ſoever the co- 
lours he employs may be, the diſpoſition of the picture 
will ruin the whole effect; and the ſpeaker may be ad- 
mired, but his genius will moſt certainly be ſuſpected. 

Why are the works of Nature fo perfect? ſays But- 
fon; it is becauſe every work is a whole, or has its full 
plenitude ; 
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plenitude ; it is becauſe ſhe never deviates from one eter- 
nal plan. She prepares in ſilence the ſeeds of all her pro- 
ductions: in one bold ſtroke alone, ſhe hits off the pri- 
mitive form of every living being: [te unfolds and be- 
ſtows perfection on it by a perpetual motion, and in a 
preſcribed time. The human mind cannot create, it 
can produce nothing until it has been fertilized by ex- 
perience and meditation: its notions ere the ſeeds of its 
productions; but if it imitates the progreſs and labour 
of Nature; if it riſes on the wings of contemplation, to 
the moſt ſublime truths; if it connects them, links 
them, and forms them into one grand whole by the 
powers of reflection; it will raiſe a monument of fame 
on an immortal foundation. 

It is for want of a plan, and for not having allowed 
reflection to dwell long enough on his ſubject, that a 
man of abilities finds himſelf embarraſſed, and knows not 
where or how to begin, He at once perceives a vaſt 
number of ideas; as he has made no compariſon betwixt 
them, nor eſtabliſhed any ſabordination among them, 
there 1s nothing that determines him to give the pre- 
ference to one more than to the other ; he, therefore, 
ſtands a victim of his own perplexity. But when he 
{hall have laid down a plan to himſelf; when once he 
ſhall have gathered together, and put in order, every 
idea eſſential to his ſubject, the work will have arrived 
at the point of maturity; he will be eager to give it 
birth; thought will ſucceed thought, with eaſe and plea- 
ſure to himfelf ; his ſtyle will be natural and lucid ; the 
delight he feels will beget a warmth, which will 2 
through all his periods, and give life to every expreſſion; 
his animation will increaſe; the tones of his voice will 
ſwell; every object will become prominent: and ſenti- 
ment, in uniſon with perſpicuity, will render the diſ- 
courſe both intereſting and luminous. 

Weigh your own feelings, examine the emotions of 
others, endeavour to diſcover, in every occurrence of 
life, the ſpring of human paſſions, ſtudy to imitate 
nature, and, with the genius and judgement you are 
bleſſed with, you cannot but ſucceed as a great ſpeaker. 

One 


* 
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One word more, and I quit the ſubje&: accuſtom 
_ yourſelf, even in your common converſation, to link 
your thoughts to one another; utter none without a 
momentary examination, whether it is ſound and fit or 
not: juſtneſs and precifion will glide from your conver. 
ſation into your firſt little eſſays, and from theſe into 
greater; and when, at laſt, nature ſhall have attained 
its maturity, and occaſion touches the ſpring of genius, 
all the powers of your mind will burit into harmonious 


motion. 


| 13. ANCIENT ELOQUENCE. 


T will not, I think, be pretended, that any of our 

preachers have often occafion to addreſs more ſaga. 
cious, learned, or polite aſſemblies, than thoſe which 
were compoſed of the Roman ſenate, or the Athenian 
people, in their moſt enlightened times. But it is well 
Ene un what great ſtreſs the moſt celebrated orators of 
thoſe times laid on action, how exceeding imperfect 
they reckoned eloquence without it, and what wonders 
they performed with its aſſiſtance, performed upon the 
greateſt, firmeſt, moſt ſenſible, and moſt elegant ſpirits 
the world ever ſaw : It were eaſy to throw together a 
number of common-place quotations, in ſupport, or illu. 
{tration of this, and almoſt every other remark that can 
be made upon the preſent ſubject. But as that would 
lead us beyond the intention of this paper, we need only 
recolle& here one ſimple fact, which every body hath 
heard of, that whereas Demoſthenes himſelf did not 
ſucceed in his tirſt attempts, through his having neglected 
to ſtudy action, he afterwards arrived at ſuch a pitch in 
that faculty, that when the people of Rhodes expreſſed 
in high terms their admiration of his famous oration for 
Cteſiphon, upon hearing it read with a very ſweet and 
ſtrong voice by ZEſchines, whoſe baniſhment it had pro- 
cured, that great and candid judge ſaid to them, © How 
would you have been affected, had you ſeen him ſpeak 
it! For he that only hears Demoſthenes loſes much the 
better part of the oration.” What an honourable teſti- 


mony this, from a vanquiſhed adverſary, and ſuch an ad- 
| . verſary : 


_ 
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verſary! What a noble idea doth it give of that wonder- 
ful orator's action! I graſp it with ardour ; I tranſport 
myſelf in 1magination to old Athens. I mingle with the 
popular aſſembly, I behold the lightning, 1 liſten to the 
thunder. of Demoſthenes. I feel my blood thrilled, I 
ſee the auditory toſt and ſhaken like ſome deep foreit by 
a mighty ſtorm. I. am filled with wonder at ſuch mar- 
vellous effects. I am hurried almoſt out of myſelf. Ju 
a little while, I endeavour to be more recollected. Then 
I conſider the orator's addreſs. I find the whole inex- 


preſſible. But nothing ſtrikes me more than his action. 


I perceivg the various paſſions he would inſpire riſing in 
him by turns, and working from the depth of his frame. 
Now he glows with the love of the public ; now he flames 
with indignation at its enemies; then he ſwells with 
diſdain of its falſe, indolent, or intereſted friends; anon 
be melts with grief for its misfortunes; and now he turns 
pale with fear of yet greater ones. Every feature, nerve, 
and circumſtance about him, is intenſely animated: each 
almoſt ſeems as if it would ſpeak. I diſcern his inmoſt 
ſoul, I ſee it as only clad in ſome thin tranſparent vehicle. 
It is all on fire. I wonder no longer at the effects of ſuck 
eloquence : I only wonder at their cauſe, 


14. WoMEN poliſh and improve SOCIETY. 


Mons the innumerable ties by which mankind are 
drawn and held together, may be fairly reckoned 
that love of praiſe, which perhaps 1s the earlieſt paſſion 
of human beings. It is wonderful how foon children 
begin to look out for notice, and for conſequence, To 
attract mutual regards by mutual fervices, is one chief 
aim, and one important operation, of a principle, which 
I ſhould be ſorry to think that any of you had outlived, 
No ſooner. do the ſocial affections unfold themſelves, than 
youth appear-arabitious to deſerve the approbation of 
thoſe around them. Their defires of this Kind are more 
lively, as their diſpoſitions are more ingenuous: Of 
thoſe boys who diſcover. the greateſt ardour to obtain, 
by their capacity, their ſpirit, or their generoſity, the 
eſteem of their companions, it may be commonly ob- 
| M ſerved, 
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ſer ved, that they ſhoot up into the moſt valuable cha- 
raQers. 

Eagerneſs for the admiration of ſchool-fellows and 
others, without diſtinction of ſexes, is felt at firſt : but 
when, in proceſs of time, the boſom becomes ſenſible to 
that diſtin ton, it begins to beat with a peculiar anxicty 
to pleaſe the ſemale part of your acquaintance. The 
ſales, the applauſe, the attachment of Young Women, 
you now conſider as conferring felicity of a more intereſt. 
ing nature; and to ſecure ſuch happineſs, is from hence. 
forth an object that incites and influences you on a thou- 
fand occaſions. By an inereaſing ſuſoeptibility.to the at- 
tractions of the ſofter ſex, you are carried more and 
more into their company; and there, my brothers, your 
hearts and manners, your taſtes and purſuits, receive 
very often a direction that remains ever after, and that 
will probably decide your deſtiny through the whole of 
your exiſtence. | 

Jam aware, indeed, that to under-rate their import- 
ance, and cultivate their commerce only as ſubſervient 
to convenience, amulſ: ent, or voluptuouſneſs, is com- 
mon among the ignoraut, the petulant, and the profligate 
of our ſex: but, happy as I have been in the converſa- 
tion of many worthy and accompliited perſons of the 
other, I would willingly, if poſſible, prevent your a- 
dopting a ſyſtem alike ungenerous and falſe, 

It is certain, that ſavages, and thoſe who are but little 
removed from their condition, have feldom behaved to 
women with much reſpect or tenderneſs. On the other 
hand, it is known, that in civilized nations they have 
ever been objects of both; that, in the moſt heroic ſtates 
of antiquity, their judgement was often honoured as the 
ſtandard, and their ſuffrages often ſought as the reward 
of merit: and though in thoſe ſtates the allurement of 
feminine ſoftneſs was perhaps not always ſufficiently un- 
derſtood, owing —_— to that paſſion for public in- 


tereſts, and extenfive fame, which ſeems to have over- 
powered all other emotions; it muſt yet be acknowledy- 
ed, that the Ladies of ancient days frequently poſſcſſed a 
vonderful influence in what concerned the political wel- 

fare, 
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fare, and private affections, of the people to whom they 
belonged. But ſay, my friends, does 1t not refle& ſome 
luſt re on the fair ſex, that their talents and virtues have 
{till been molt revered in periods of the greateſt renown? 
And tell me, I beſeech ydu, what age or country, diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the annals of fame, has not received a part 
of that diſtinction from the numbers of women, whom it 
produced, conſpicuous for their virtues and their talents ? 
Look at this, in which you live: does it not derive a 
very conſiderable ſhare of its reputation from the feraa}; 
pens that eminently adorn it? Look into the hiſtory of 
the world at large : do not you find, that the female ſex 
have, in a variety of ways, contributed largely to many 
of its moſt important events? Look into the great n- 
chins of ſociety, as it moves before you: do not you 

rcetve, that they are {till among its principal ſprings ? 
Do not their characters and manners deeply afte& the 
paſſions of men, the intereſts of education, and thoſe do- 
meſtic ſcenes, where ſo much of life is paſt, and with 
which its happineſs or miſery is ſo intimately blended ? 
Conſult your own experience, and confeſs, whether you 
are not touched by almoſt every thing they do, or ſay, 
or look; confeſs, whether their very foibles and follies 
do not often intereſt, and ſometimes pleaſe you ? 

There cannot, I am perſuaded, be many worſe ſymp- 
toras of degeneracy, in an enlightened age, than a grow- 
ing indifference about the regards of reputable women, 
and a faſhionable propenſity to leſſen the ſex in general. 
Where this is the caſe, the decencies of life, the ſoſtneſſes 
of love, the ſweets cf friendſhip, the nameleſs tender 
charities that pervade and unitt the moſt virtuous form 
of cultivated ſociety, are not likely to be held in high 
eltimation : and when theſe fall into contempt, what is 
there left to poliſh, humanize, or delight maukind ? 


1 $. FowDwNEss for FAsmon hurts FEMALE REPUTA- 
TION, 


S it is probable, that moſt of you will, after the 
confinement of the ſchool, ot the college, of an 
apprenticeſhip, or of whatever other early ſtudy, paſs 
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much of your time in the company of women, it deeply 
imports you to confider, with what fort of women you 
Would aſſociate. The infinite miſchiefs attendant on com- 
munication with thoſe miſerable females, who have for. 
feited their honour, I will not now attempt to relate. 
At preſent J will take it for granted, that the ſons of 
Reaſon ſhould converſe only with the daughters of Virtue, 

Of theſe laſt, the number is greater than many of you 
have been told ; mach greater than bad men, who judge 
from bad ſamples, will ever be perſuaded to believe; 
and even greater than would be readily expected by the 
candid and virtuous themſelves, were they to take their 
eſtimate from the general appearane®of women in public 
life, inſtead of thoſe private ſcenes where ſhow and noiſe 
are excluded, where the flutter of faſhion is forgotten in 
the ſilent diſcharge of domeſtic duties, and where females 


of real value are more ſolicitous to be amiable and ac- 


compliſhed, than alluring and admired. 

Little, indeed, do thoſe women conſult either their 
own intereſt, or the reputation of their ſex, who enter 
eagerly into the buſtle of the mode, obtrude themſelves 
on the gaze of the glittering throng, and ſacrifice the 
decent reſerves, and intellectual attainments, by which 
men of fentiment and delicacy are moſt taken, to the 


paſſion for dreſs, and viſiting, and ſplendor, and prattling, 


and cards, and aflemblies, and maſquerades without end, 
The coxcombs of the age, may be caught by ſuch arts 
of diſplay, as much as thoſe can be who are ſo generally 
captivated with themſelves. They, no doubt, will be 
flattered with what they ſuppoſe to be an offering pre- 


ſented at their ſhrine, a price paid for their admiration. 


But, depend upon. it, my ſiſters, thoſe men who are 


formed to be agreeable companions, faithful friends, and 


good huſbands, will not be very forward'to chuſe their 
aſſociates and partners for life, from the flaunting train 
of Vanity, or the inſipid circles of Diſſipation. Nor 
will it always be very eaſy to convince them, that while 


the open theatre of the . rid exhibits ſo many trivial 


and infipid characters of the female ſex, its more retired 
NF fe, BY. fituations 
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ſituations abound with women of diſcretion and fignif- 
cance. 

For my own ſhare, I will confeſs that I ſhould not have 
thought ſo favourably in general concerning the fair part 
of the creation, as I now think, had I formed my opinions 
on their ſubject in places of gay reſort ; where pmplicity, 
ſoftneſs, a ſedate carriage, and rational converſation, muſt 


uſually give way to the boaſted tone, and brilliant but 


illuſive figure of the ſociety in vogue, which ſeems to 
me a compoſition of frivolous talk, fantaſtic manners, 
expenſive outſide, ſervile imitation of the mode, inceſſant 
amuſement, ruinous gaming, and eternal diiguiſe. May 
I venture farther, and 9 my aſtoniſiiment, 
when I have diſcovered that ſome fenfible and deſerving 
women, who in the country delighted all that came near 
them, by a ſtyle and deportment perfectly reaſonable and 
highly engaging, yet appeared to forget themſelves the 
moment they plunged in the diverſions and tumults of 
the town. Their heads turned round in the whirl of a 
faſhionable life; and their hearts, which went forth to 
their friends in the quiet of retreat, ſhrunk and vaniſhed 
out of ſight, in ſcenes where they apprehended that ſen- 
timent, aſfection, confidence, would probably be objects 
of deriſion. So then, Ladies, you could reſign thoſe 
ſweeteſt pleaſures of the ſoul, for the reputation of ap- 
pearing modiſh : you could bury your better feelings, 
and relinquiſh, for weeks and for months, your more re- 
ſpectable purſuits, to mix familiarly and habitually with 
the herd of inferior beings, that run mad after ſuperficial 
amuſements, and the pooreſt objects of low-ſculed am- 


bition. 


Do we mean, that you ought to ſhut yourſelves up 
from all the reſorts of what is called Gentec! Company, 
which, to ſaF the truth, is often but another name for 
well-drefled triflers? We do not mean, we do not with it. 
There are ſituations and connexions which would render 
it improper. To minds capable of reflection, the pageant, 


as it paſſes in review, may occaſion many obſervations on 


the emptineſs and perturbatien of all but piety, worth, 
and heart-felt enjoyment. Nor is it altogether impoſ- 
| | M 3 fible, 
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fible, that a mofe correct appearance, a more compoſed 
addreſs, friendly hints dropped by accident, improving 
remarks ſuggeſted by good ſenfe, without the affectation 
of unſeaſonable gravity, may ſometimes leave uſeful im- 
preſſions where they were leaſt expected. We only 
complain, that the friends of Virtue ſhould ever be ſo far 
intangled in the maze of modern impertinence, as to be 
afraid of living principally to themſelves, to ane another, 
and to the nobleſt purpoſes of their being. 


16. The SENTIMENT and MoRAL of Time. 


HE Lounger having now © rounded one revolving 
ear,” may conſider himſelf as an acquaintance of 
ſome ſtanding with his readers, and, at this period of 
gratulations, may venture to pay them the compliments 
of the ſeaſon, with the freedom of intimacy, and the cor. 
diality of friendſhip. In the life of a periodical Eſſayiſt, 
a twelvemonth 1s a conſiderable age. That part of the 
world in which his ſubje& lies, he has then had an op- 
portunity of viewing in all its different fituations ; he 
has ſeen it in the hurry of buſineſs, in the heyday of 
amuſement, in the quiet of the country ; and he now at- 
tends it in its courſe of Chriſtmas feſtivity, and holiday 
merriment. | 
Yet I know not how it is, that amidſt the gratulations 
and feſtivity of this returning ſeaſon, I am ſometimes 
diſpoſed to hear the one, and partake the other, with a 
certain ſeriouſneſs of mind, not well ſuited to the vacancy 
of the time; to look on the jollity around me, with an 
eye of thought, and to impreſs, in my imagination, a 
tone of melancholy on the voices that with me many 
4 * $5 > | 
As men advance in life, the great diviſions of time 
may indeed furniſh matter for ſerious reflection, as he 
who counts the money he has ſpent, naturally thinks of 
how much a ſmaller ſum he has left behind. Yet, for 
my own part,-it is leſs from anxiety about what remains 
gf time, than from the remembrance of that which is 
one, that I am led into this mood of penſiveneſs.” 
2 hours of thoughtful indolence, I am not apt to 


| | conjure 
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conjure up phantoms of the future ; it is with a milder 
ſort of melancholy that I ſometimes indulge in recalling 
the ſhades of the paſt. To this perhaps the Lounger's 
manner and habits of life naturally incline him. To him 
leiſure gives frequent occaſion to review his time, and to 
compare his thoughts. By the Lounger, a few ideas, 
natural and congenial to his mind, are traced through all 
their connections; while the man of profeſſional induſtry, 
and active purſuit, has many that preſs upon him in ſuc- 
ceſſion, and are quickly diſmiſſed. He who lives in a 
crowd, gains an extenfive acquaintance, but little inti- 
macy z the man who poſſeſſes but a few friends, enjoys 
them much, and thinks of them often. 

Time mellows ideas as it mellows wine.— Things in 
themſelves indifferent acquire a certain tenderneſs in re- 
collection; and the ſcenes of our youth, though remark. 
able neither for elegance or feeling, riſe up to our me- 
mory dignified at the ſame time and endeared. As coun» 
trymen in a diſtant land acknowledge one another as 
friends, ſo objects, to which when preſent we gave but 
little attention, are nouriſhed in diſtant remembrance 
with a cordial regard. If in their own nature of a tender 
kind, the ties which they had on the heart are drawn 
ſtill cloſer, and we recall them with an enthuſiaſm of feel- 
ing, which the ſame objects of the immediate time are 
unable to excite. The ghoſts of our departed affections 
are ſeen through that ſoftening medium, which, though 
it dims their brightneſs, does not impair their attraction. 
The hum of a little tune, to «hich in our infancy we 
have often liſtened; the courſe of a brook which, in our 


childhood, we have frequently traced ; the ruins of an an- 


cient building which we remember almoſt entire ; theſe 
remembrances ſweep over the mind with an enchant! 
power of tenderneſs and melancholy, at whoſe bidding 


the pleaſures, the buſineſs, the ambition of the preſent 


momeat, fade and diſappear. 
This indulgence of memory, this review of time, 


would blunt the angry and diſcordant paſſions that often 


prey on our own quiet, as well as on the peace of others. 
Scarce any man is ſo hard of heart, as to feel himſelf an 


enemy 
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enemy over the grave of his foe ; and the remembrance 
of conteſts, however juſt, with thoſe who are now no 
more, comes acroſs an ingenuous mind with a ſort of 
ſelſ· accuſation. The progreſs of time, though it may 
not have ſwept our adverſaries: from the earth, will 
probably have placed both them and us in cireumſtances 
ſuch as to allay, if not to extinguilh, our reſentment. 
Proſperity to us, or misfortunes to them, may have, 
ſoothed our anger into quiet, or ſoftened it to pity. The 
leſſons of Time may have taught us, what Wiſdom or 
Prudence once preached to us in vain, that the object of 
our contention was not worth the ſtruggle of the conteſt, 
that we miſtook the value of the prize, or did injuſtice 
to the motives of our competitors ; or perhaps we have 
altered thoſe ſentiments in which we were tormerly ſo 
warm, and forſaken thoſe tenets we were once ſo poſitive 
to maintain. The hand of Time, imperceptible in its 
touch, ſteals the colour from our opinions; and, like 
thoſe who look on faded pictures, we wonder at having 
formerly been ſtruck with their force. 
Nor will this philoſophy of time convey a leſs im- 
portant leſſon to the ſucceſsful thau to the unfortunate, 
It will moderate the luxurious indulgence of the rich, 
and reſtrain the wanton or uſeleſs exertions of the —.— 
ful. Every one who can look back on a moderately long 
life,” will remember a ſucceſſion of envied — of 
wealth and influence, whoſe luxury a thouſand flatterers 
were wiſhing to ſhare, whoſe favour a erov/d of depend- 
ents were ſtriving to obtain. Let thoſe who now occupy 
their place, attend to the effects of that wealth enjoyed, 
of thoſe favours beitowel. Let them caſt up the ſum of 
pleaſure which was produced by the one, of gratitude 
or ſclf-ſatisfaftion procured by the other. If there are 
any whom elevation has made giddy, or power rendered 
inſolent, let them think how long that elevation can en- 
dure, how far that power can extend; let them conſider 
in how mort a ſpace the influence of their predeceſſors 
bas ceaſed to be felt, how ſoon their appointments have 
made room for the appointments of others; how few of 
their dependents and favourites 3 of thoſe few 
aus how 
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how very ſmall a part acknowledge their benefaQtor* 
If ſome of the actions of ſuch eminent perſons there are 
which the world ſtill remembers with approbation, and 
individuals own with gratitude, they are probably ſuch 
as, in this review of the paſt, it will be uſeful for their 
ſucceſſors to obſerve and to imitate. Thoſe have obtain- 
ed a victory over time, which is the nobleſt excitement 
and animation to virtue ; that honeſt fame, of which the 
conſciouſneſs gives its higheſt enjoyment to the preſent, 
which the future can neither reproach nor overcome. 


17. On NEGLECTING to Inrrove Tir, 


12 neglect of the improvement of time, is an evil 
of which every moraliſt has complained, on which 
therefore it were preſumption in me to attempt to en- 
large. But, without repeating what has been ſo often 
and ſo well ſaid on its waſte or 1ts abuſe, permit me to 
take notice of that forgetfulneſs of its pi refs, which 
affects the conduct and deportment of ſo many in the dif. 
ferent relations of life. In matters of ſerious concern, 
we cannot violate the rights of time, without rendering 
ourſelves unhappy ; in objects of ſmaller importance, we 
cannot withdraw from its juriſdiction, without making 
ourſelves ridiculous. Its progreſs, however, is unfor- 
tunately very apt to be unnoticed by ourſelves, 5 whom 
its daily motion is gradual and imperceptible; _ 
others It will hardly > fail to be marked, and — 
expect a behaviour ſuitable to the character 
ſtamp upon N. bs 
How often do the old forget the period at which they 
are arrived, and keep up a behaviour ſuitable, or per- 


haps only excuſeable, to that which they have long ago 


paſſed ? We ſee every day ſexagenary beaux, and gray- 
haired rakes, who mix with the gay and the diſſipated of 
the preſent time, and pride themſelves on the want of 
that thought and ſeriouſneſs which years alone, if not 
wiſdom, ſhould have taught them. This is the pitiful 
ambition of the weak and the profligate ; who, unable 
to attain the reſpect due to virtue, or the credit of uſe- 
fulneſs, wiſh to ſhow the vigour of their minds, and the 

ſoundnefs 


/ 
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ſoundneſs of their conſtitutions, at a late period of life, 
by apo a character of folly or liceutiouſneſs. But 
they ſhould be told, that they generally fail in their ob. 
ject, contemptible as it is; the world only allows them 
credit for an attempt at follies, for an affectat ion of vice. 
“What a fine wicked old dog your father is !”—ſaid a 
young fellow, in my hearing, at the door of a tavern a 
few nights ago. Why, yes,” replied his compani 
with a tone of ſang froid, he would if he could.” 

In the other ſex, I confeſs I feel myſelf more inclined 
to make allowance for thoſe rebels againſt time, who with 
to extend the period of youth beyond its natural duration. 
The empire of beauty is a diſtinction ſo flattering, and its 
reſignation makes ſo mortifying a change in the ſtate of 
its pofiefſor, that I am not much furpriſed if ſhe who 
bas once enjoyed it, tries every art to prolong her reign, 


indulgence, however, is only due to thoſe who have 


no other pa / to perform, no other character to ſuppoꝛit. 
She who is a wife or a mother, has other objects to 
which ber attention may be turned, from which her re. 
ſpectability may be drawn. I cannot therefore eaſily 
pardon thoſe-whom we ſee at public places, the rivals of 
their daughters, with the airy gait, the flaunting dreſs, 
and the playful giggle of fifteen, As to thole elderly ladies 
who continue to haunt the ſcenes of their early amule. 
ments, who ſometimes exhibit themſelves there in all the 
gay colours of youth andfaſhion, likethoſe unnatural fruit- 

trees that bloſſom in December, I am diſpoſed rather to 
pity than to blame them. In thus attending the triumphs 
of beanty, they may be of the fame. uſe with the monitor 
who followed the Roman heroes in their triumphal pro- 
ceſſions, to put them in mind, amidſt the ſhouts of the 
people, and the parade of conqueſt, that, for all their 
glory, they were ſtill but men. 

But the progreſs of time is as often anticipated, as it 
is forgotten, and youth uſurps the privileges of age as 
frequently as age would retain the privileges of youth. 
At no period, perhaps, was this prematurity of beha- 
viour more conipicuous than at preſent. We have boys 


diſcourſing — arguing metaphyſics, and iu pporting 
infidelity, 
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mfidelity, at an age little beyond that when they uſed to 
be playing at taw and lEap-frog. Nor are theſe the moſt 
burtful of their pretenſions. In vice, as in ſelf-import. 
ance, they contrive to get beyond © the ignorant preſent 
time ;” and, at the years of boyiſhneſs, to be perfect men 
in licentiouſneſs and debauchery. It is much the ſame 
with the young people of the female world. Girls, who 
formerly uſed to be found in the nurſery, are now 
brought forward to all the prerogatives of womanhood, 
To figure at public places, to be gallanted at public walks, 
to laugh and talk loud at both, to have all the airs, and 
all the eaſe of a fine lady, are now the acquirements of 
mifſes, who, in my younger days, Mr Lounyer, were 
working their ſamplers, learning white ſeam, or were 
allowed to ſpoil a mince-pie, by way of an exerciſe in 
paſtry: And it is no nncommon _ now-a-days, to 
ſee in the corner of a ball-room at mid-night, leaning on 
the arm of her partner, and now and then anſwering ſome 
of his ſpeeches with a rap of her fan, the ſame ungrown 
girl, who, not a great many years ago, would have 
curteſy'd to the company, kiſſed Papa and Mamma, and 
gone to bed ſupperleſs between eight and nine in the even- 
ing. In both ſexes, the ingenuus pudor,” the beco- 
ming modeſty and referve, which were formerly the moſt 
pleaſing charaQeriſtics of youth, ſeem now to be explo- 
ded : They have forgot to bluſh ; and the preſent rule of 
manners is ſuch, that their parents do not bluſh for them. 


] confeſs, Sir, it is not without ſome indignation that I 


frequently ſee fathers and mothers ſmiling with compla- 
cency and pride on their children, for ſaying and doing 
things for which, in my time, they would have been 
turned out of the room. —But 1 am an old man, apt, 
perhaps, to complain and be peeviſh. That I may not 
incur the other charge of the poet, the garrulity of age, 
beg leave to conclude, by aſſuring you, that I am, Sir, 
your admizer and humble fervant, —— SENEX. 


18. Max was MADE to be ACTIVE. 
11 or in executing a plan, in engaging in 
the whirl of active life, the ſoul ſeems to —_— its 
_ ing. 
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being, and to enjoy itſelf. Man 1s not like the ſoil on 
which he lives, which ſpends its powers 1n exerciſe, and 
requires repoſe, in order to recruit its waſted ſtrength, 
and prepare it for new exertions. Activity is an eſſen. 
tial attribute of mind. Its faculties exiſt only when they 
are exerciſed ; it gains a new acceſſion of ſtrength from 
every new exertion, and the greater acquiſitions it makes, 
it is enabled to make ſtill greater. It is not a brook 
formed by the ſhower ; it is a living fountain, which iz 
for ever flowing, and yet for ever full; This will ac. 
count for an obſervation that we have often occaſion to 
make in life, that none have ſo little leiſure as thoſe who 
are entirely idle; that none complain ſo much of the want 
of time, as thoſe who have nothing to do. The fact is, 
they want that energy of ſoul which is requiſite to every 
exertion, and that habit of activity which applies to 
every thing. Indolence unmans the faculties ; impair; 
and debilitates the whole intellectual ſyſtem. Tho: 
who, under its influence, become a kind of. perpetual 
Meepers, degrade themſelves from the honours. of their 
nature, and are dead while they live. A habit of acti- 
vity is a moſt valuable acquiſition. He who is poſſeſſed 
of it is fit for all events, and may be happy in every ſi- 
tuation. This habit is only to be acquired by purſuing 
ſome great object that may agitate the mind. Think not 
that your labour may be ſpent in vain. Nothing is in 
vain that  rouſes the ſoul ; nothing in vain that keeps 
the etherial fire alive and glowing. The proſpect of 
ſomething coming forward, the pleaſure and the pride 
which the mind takes in its own action, beget, inſenſibly, 
that habit of induſtry which will abide through life. 


19. AcTIviTY the SOURCE of GREAT ENJOYMENT. 


CriviTY is not only the ſource of our excellence, 
but alſo gives riſe to our greateſt: enjoyments. 
Even the lower claſs of enjoyments, animal pleaſures, 
are not only conſiſtent with a life of activity, but alſo 
derive from it additional ſweets. - Hours of leiſure, ſup- 
poſe hours, of employment; they alone will reliſh the 
feaſt, who have felt the fatigues of the chace, But 
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mere animal pleaſures are not of themſelves objects for a 
wiſe or a good man. Unleſs they are under the direc- 
tion of taſte ; unleſs they have the accompaniments of 
elegance and grace; unleſs they promote friend ſnip and 
ſocial joy; unleſs they come at proper intervals, and 
have the additional heightening of being a relief from 
buſineſs, they ſoon pall upon the appetite, and diſguſt by 
repetition. Has ſenſuality a charm when thy friend is 
in danger, or thy country calls to arms? Who liſtens to 
the voice of the viol, when the trumpet ſounds the 
alarm of battle? When the mind is ſtruck with the 
grand and the ſublime of human life, it diſdains infe- 
rior things, and, kindling with the occaſion, rejoices to 
put forth all its ſtrength. Obſtacles in the way only 
give additional ardour to the purſuit; and the prize ap- 
pears then the moſt tempting to the view, when the aſ. 
cent is arduous, and when the path is marked with blood. 
Hence that life is choſen, where incentives to action a- 
bound; hence ſerious engagements are the preferable ob- 
jects of purſuit ; hence the moſt animating occaſions of life 
are calls to danger and hardſhip, not invitations to ſafe 
and eaſe ; and hence man himſelf, in his higheſt excel. 
lence, is found to pine in the lap of repoſe, and to exult 
in the midſt of alarms that ſeem to threaten his being. 
All the faculties of his frame engage him to action; the 
higher powers of the ſoul, as well as the ſofter feelings 
of the heart, wiſdom and magnanimity, as well as pity 
and tenderneſs, carry a manifeſt reference to the arduous 
career he has to run; the difficulties with which he is 
deſtined to ſtruggle, and the ſorrows he is appointed to 
bear. The, know not what they ſay, who cry out, 
Let us build tabernacles of reſt.” They miſtake very 
much the nature of man, and go in queſt of felicity to 
no purpoſe, who ſeek for it in what are called the en- 
Joyments of life, who ſeek for it in a termination of la- 
bour and a period of repoſe. It is not in the calm ſcene; 
it is in the tempeſt ; it is in the whirlwind; it is in the 
thunder, that this genius reſides. When once you have 
diſcovered the bias of the mind ; when once you have 
zecograiſed your path in oy when once you have found 
out 
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out the object of the ſoul, you will bend to it alone, 
like an eagle when he has taſted the blood of his prey, 
who diſdains the objects of his former purſuit, and fol. 
lows on in his path through the heavens, 


20. SINCERITY. 


Rurn and ſincerity have all the advantages of ap- 

pearance, and many more. If the ſhew of any thing 
be good for any thing, I am fare the reality is better; for 
why does any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be that which he 
is not, but becauſe he thinks it good to have the qualities 
he pretends to? For to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to 
put on the appearance of ſome real excellenty. Now, the 
beſt way for a man to ſeem to be any thing, 1s really to 
be what he would ſeem to be. Beſides, it is often as 
troubleſome to ſupport the pretence of a good quality, 
as to have it; and if a man have it not, it is moſt likely 
he will be diſcovered to want it, and then all his labour 
to ſeem to have it is loſt. There is ſomething unnatu- 
ral in painting, which a ſkilful eye will eaſily diſcern 
from native beauty and complexion. 

It is hard to perſonate and act a part long; for where 
truth 1s not at the bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouring to return, and will betray herſelf at one time 
time or other. Therefore, if any man think it conve- 
ment to ſeem good, let him be ſo indeed, and then his 
goodneſs will appear to every one's ſatisfaction; for 
truth 15 convincing, and carries its own light and evi- 
dence along with it, and will not only commend us to 
every man's conſcience, but, which is much more, to 
God, who ſearcheth our hearts. So that, upon all ac- 
counts, fincerity is true wiſdom. Particularly, as to 
the affairs of this world, integrity hath many advan- 
tages over all the artificial modes of diſſimulation and de- 
ceit. It is much the plainer and eaſier, much the ſafer 
and more ſecure way of dealing in the world: it hath 
leſs of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and per- 
plexity, of danger and hazard in it: 1t is the ſhorteſt 
and neareſt way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
ſtraight line, and will hold out and laſt longeſt, The 
arts 
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arts of deceit and cunning continually grow weaker, and 
leſs eflectual and ſerviceable to thoſe that practiſe them; 
whereas integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and the more 
and longer any man praQiſeth it, the greater ſervice it 
does him, by confirming his reputation, and encoura- 
ging thoſe with whom he hath to do, to repoſe the greateſt 
confidence in him, which is an unſpeakable advantage in 
buſineſs and the affairs of life. 

A diflembler muſt always be upon his guard, and 
watch himſelf carefully, that he do not contradict his 
own pretenſions; for he acts an unnatural part, and 
therefore muſt pat a continual force and reftraint upon 
himſelf: Whereas, he that acts fincerely hath the eaticſt 
talk in the world; becauſe he follows nature, and ſo is 
put to no trouble and care about his words and actions; 
he needs not invent any pretence be fore-hand, nor make 
excuſes afterwards, for any thing he hath ſaid. or done. 

But infincerity is very troubleſome to manage; a hy- 
pocrite hath ſo many things to attend to, as make his life 
a very perplexed and intricate thing. A lar hath need 
of a good memory, leſt he contradict at one tine what 
he ſaid at another; but truth is always confiſtent with 
itſelf, and needs nothing to help it out; it is always 
near at hand, and fits upon our lips: whereas a he is 
troubleſome, and needs a great many more to make it 
good. 

Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt compen- 
dious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the ſpeedy 
diſpatch of buſineſs. It creates confidence in thoſe we 
have to deal with, ſaves the labour of many inqu tries, 
and brings things. to an iſſue in few words. It is like 
travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonly 
brings a man ſooner to his journey's end, than by- 
ways, in which men often loſe themſelves, In a word, 
whatſoever convenience may be thought to be in ſalle- 
hood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the incon- 
venience of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man un- 
der an everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not 
believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted when perhaps 
be means honeſtly, When a man hath once forfeited the 
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reputation of his integrity, nothing will then ſerve his 
turn, neither truth nor falſehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
day, and ſhould never have occaſion to converſe more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion, or 
good word, it were then no great matter, (as far as re- 
ipects the affairs of this world), if he ſpent his reputa. 
tio all at once, and ventured it at one throw. But if 
he he to continue in the world, and would have the ad. 
vantage of reputation whilſt he is in it, let him make 
:fe of truth and fincerity in all his words and actions. 
for nothing but this will hold out to the end. All other 
arts will fail, but truth and integrity will carry a man 
through, and bear him out to the laſt. 


21. Durs of the GREAT. 


N eſtimating the conduct of men, we naturally take 
into account, not only the merit or blame of their 
actions, abſt ractedly conſidered, but alſo that portion of, 
either which thoſe actions derive from the ſituation of the 
perſons performing them. Beſides the great moral laws 
by which every man is bound, particular ranks and cir- 
cumſtances have their peculiar obligations; and he who 
attains elevation of place, or extent of fortune, increaſes 
not only the pleaſure he has to enjoy, but the duties he 
has to perform. This, however, moraliſts have always 
complained, 1s apt to be forgotten ; the great are ever 
ready to exerciſe power, and the rich to purchaſe plea- 
ſure: but the firſt are not always mindful of benignity, 
nor the latter of beneficence. 

In the lighter duties of life the ſame rule takes place, 
and 1s, in the ſame manner, but little attended to. Jn 
theſe, indeed, it 15 more hable to be diſregarded, from 
an idea of its unimportance. Yet to the little and the 
poor, the behaviour of the great or the rich is often as 
eſſential as their conduct. ere may be tyranny and 
injuſtice in the one as well as in the other; nay, I have 
known many men who could forgive the oppreſſion of 
the powerful, and the encroachments of the wealthy, in 
1 more material inſtances, who never could pardon the 
| haughtineſs 
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nauglitineſs of their demeanour, and the faſt idiouſiueis of - 


their air. 

It is ſtrange, methinks, that the deſire of depreſſing 
the humble, and overawing the modeſt, ſhould be fo 
common as 1t 1s among thoſe on whom birth or ſtation 
has conferred ſuperiority. One miglit wonder how it 
ſhould ever happen, that people ſhould prefer being 
ſeared to being loved, to ſpread around them the cliil- 
neſs of unſocial grandeur, rather than the warmth cf rc. 
ciprocal attachment, Yet from the pride of folly, or 
of education, we find this is often the caſe ; there is 
ſcarce any one who cannot recollect inſtances of perſons 
who ſeem to have exchanged all the pleaſures of ſociety, 
all intercourſe of the affeQions, for the cold pre-emmence 
of ſtate and place, 

It is by no means ſo caſy to do the honours of a high 


ſtation, as many who attain high ſtations are apt 10 


imagine. The importance of a man to himſelf is a feeling 
common to all; to ſettle with propriety the claims of 
others, as well as of ourſelves, requires no inconſider- 
able degree of diſcernment ; aad the jealouſy of inferior 
{tations in this matter, will criticiſe, with the utmoſt 
nicety, the determinations of their ſupericrs. In pro- 
portion as the great claim reſpe& or adulat ion, the ſpirit 
of thoſe beneath them will commonly reſuſe it. We 

ſee daily examples of men, who go on arrogating dig- 
nity, and procuring contempt ; who meet with {tights 
where they demand reſpect, and are refuſed even the at- 


tention to which they are entitled, becauſe they v ould” 


impoſe attention rather than reccive it. 
Nothing is more difficult than. the art of a prtron ; 
the power of. patroniſing is but one ingredient in its 


-ompoſition. A patron muſt be able to read mankind, and 


to conciliate their affections; be muit be ſo deſerving of 
praiſe, as to be independent of it; yet receive it as if 
he had no claim, and give it value where it is juſt, by 
reſiſting adulation. He muſt have that dignity of de- 
meanour which may keep his place in the cirele; yet 
chat gentleneſs which may not overpower the moſt ti- 


mid, or overawe the meaneſt. If he patroniſes the arts, 
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he muſt know and feel them ; yet he muſt ſpeak to the 
learned as a learner, and often ſubmit the correctneſs of 
his taſte to the errors of genius. With ſo many qualiſ.. 
cations requiſite for a patron, it is not wonderful that ſo 
few ſhould ariſe ; or that the bunglers whom we ſee at. 
tempt the part, ſhould ſo frequently make enemies by 
offices of friendſhip, and purchaſe a lampoon at the 
price of a panegyric. 

There is a ſort of female patronage, of which I can. 
not forbear taking notice, though it be ſomewhat out of 
place here. It is conſidered as of little importance, 
though, I am apt to believe, its conſequences are ſome. 
times of a very ſerious nature. In ſome great houſes, 
My Lady, as well as My Lord, has a train of followers, 
who contend for that honour which her intimacy is held 
to confer, and emulate thoſe manners which her rank 
and faſhion are ſuppofed to ſanctify. Let the humanity 
of ſuch a patroneſs lead her to beware, leſt her patro- 
nage be fatal to her favourites. If the glare of gran- 
deur, or the luxuries of wealth, deprive them of the re. 
liſh of ſober enjoyments ; if the eaſe of faſhionable be- 
haviour ſeduce them from the ſimplicity of purer man- 
ners; they will have dearly purchaſed the friendſhip 
which they court, or the notice which they envy. Let 
ſuch noble perſons conſider, that, to the young ladies 
they are pleaſed to call their friends, thoſe ſpber plea. 
ſures, thoſe untainted manners, are to be the ſupport 
of celibacy, the dower of marriage, the comfort and 
happineſs of a future life. It were cruel indeed, if, by 
any infringement of thoſe manners, any contempt for 
thoſe pleafures, (too eafily copied by their inferiors), 
they ſhould render the little tranſient diſtinctions which 
they beſtow in kindneſs, a ſource of laſting miſery to 
thoſe who. receive them. 


SPECIMENS. 


( 151 ) 
SPECIMENS OF PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


I. GENERAL REMARKS on Purrrr ELOQUENCE. 


LoQUENCE i is the art of ſpeaking with propriety, 
elegance, and effect. To enlighten the underſtand- 

ing, pleaſe the imagination, move the paſſions, and in- 
fluence the will, are the important ends it propoſes to 
accompliſh. The darkneſs which envelopes the human 
underſtanding, muſt be diſpelled by a clear exhibition of 
truth,—A combination of noble images preſented to the 
mind, in the rich or agreeable colouring of a finely ſi- 
niſhed picture, tends to ſwell the imagination with vaſt 
conceptions, and tranſport the ſoul with ſublime ideas. 
— The creative faculty, from her exuberant ſtores, pro- 
duces thoſe expreſſive figures, and exhibits theſe vivid 
features, which, when aſſociated with objects of deſire 


or averſion, love or hatred, pity or contempt, awaken 


the livelieſt ſenſibility, and precipitate the paſſive aſſem- 
bly into all the perturbation of paſſion.— Would the 
orator not only agitate the ſoul, and inſpire generous 
feeling, but produce volition, and propel to action, he 
muſt employ an artful mixture of the truths which con- 
vince, and the imagery which intereſts ; he muſt incor- 
porate argumentation with pathos, and the efforts of 
reaſon with the ebullitions of paſſion, before he can force 
his way to the heart, and wield at will its active powers. 
The eloquence of the pulpit poſſeſſes advantages pe- 
culiar to itſelf. The dignity and importance of its ſub- 
jets tend to ſolemnize Chriſtian aſſemblies, and ought 
to intereſt every heart. The preacher has liberty and 
leiſure to chuſe his theme, and appears in public with 
all the advantages of mature preparation, The large- 
neſs and ſolemnity of his audience infpire animation, and 
powerfully prompt to exertion. His ſtyle may be em- 
belliſhed with the higheſt ornaments, and his delivery 
adorned with all the variegated graces of action. 
Candidates for the ſacred * ſhould poſſeſs good 
| natural] 
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natural talents : a clear underſtanding, to diſcriminate 
truth from error; a lively imagination, to open exten. 
five nelds of thought, and exhibit intereſting objects in 
the moſt advantageous points of view ; a retenfive me- 
mory, to which he may commit the different ſets of ideas, 
and the various parts of knowledge he collects in the 
courſe of his ſtudy, and may have occaſion to uſe in the 
diſcharge of his duty; and an original gift of utterance, 
to fit him for ſpeaking with freedom and fluency, on 
any ſubje& which he thoroughly underſtands. With. 
out a conſiderable ſhare of ſuch ineſtimable talents, I 
may venture to affirm, all the learning and induſtry in 
the world will be unable to render him an eloquent 
preacher, =. 

Beſides the poſſeſſion of theſe natural and neceſſary 
qualities, much remains to be acquired by ſtudy and 
obſervation : An extenſive knowledge of natural and 
revealed religion; of the theory and practice of moral, 
relative, and religious duties; of the doctrines of grace, 
the practice of piety, and pure experimental godlineſs: 
A comprehenſive knowledge of the ſcriptures in their 
connection, dependence, and leading deſign; of the mean- 
ing and application of particular paſſages; of the princi- 
pal idea contained in every text he undertakes to illu- 
ſtrate, and of the beſt method of dividing,. explaining, 
and imprefling the inſtructions deduced from it, on the 
hearts of his hearers : An intimate acquaintance with 
the opinions, paſſions, and propenſities of mankind ; the 
various ſcenes and circumſtances through which they 
_ Pals, the motives by which they are moſt eaſily actuated, 
and the avenues which lead moſt directly to the heart; 
with the characters, ſentiments and hnmours, which pre- 
vailamong the people he is deſtined to addreſs. The preach- 
er muſt be acquainted with hooks as well as with men. 
The cleareſt commentaries on ſcripture,and the moſt judi- 
cious ſyſtems of divinity ſhould hold the higheſt rank in 
his eſtimation ; but ſuch as poſſeſs ſublime moral ſenti- 
ments, unfold the obligations, characters, and connections 
of men, explain the principal ſciences with elegance 
and accuracy, inſpire the brighteſt train of thought, 


enrich 
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enrich the ſoul with exalted perceptions, improve the 
taſte for compoſition, give a compaſs and purity of ex- 
preſſion, and afford materials for forming a ſtyle, in 
which fimplicity and grandeur, elegance and chaſtity, 
animation and eaſe, copiouſneſs and perſpicuity, harmo- 
niouſly unite ;— are alto entitled to a frequent and atten- 
tive peruſal. Every book of real merit, indeed, may 
contribute to aſſiſt him in his official capacity, but ſuch 
as contain the beſt precepts and ſpecimens of eloquence 
which either ancient or modern times have produced, 
ſhould be ſelected with judgement, ſtudied with diligence, 
digeſted by mature reflection, and rendered ſubſer- 
vient to the great ends of the goſpel- miniſtry. It mult 
always be recollected, however, that the moſt extenſive 
reading will be of little advantage to the Chriſtian cler- 
gyman, unleſs it be accompanied by the reiterated prac- 
tice of careful compoſition. It 1s this which converts 
the materials of reading to the nouriſhment of thought, 
which eſtabliſhes a habit of arrangement, of viewing ob- 
jets with accuracy and diſtinction, and of expreſſing ſen- 
timents with variety, fulneſs, and freedom. 

The goſpel-preacher muſt maintain an unremitting re- 
gard to the great ends of lus office; which are, to ho- 
nour his divine Maſter, by a faithful exhibition of re- 
vealed truths, and an ample declaration of his counſels 
to men; to promote the belt intereſts of his fellow-crea- 
tures, by conſcientiouſly explaining the doctrines, and 
enforcing the duties of religion, by endeavouring to con- 
firm their faith, increaſe their comfort, and influence 
their practice: to adapt hisdiſcourſes to the nature of the 
times, and the capacities, of his hearers ;—by trying to 
ſtop the progreſs of prevailing vices, directing to the 
proper uſes of national calamities, and exciting to the 
grateful acknowledgement of public mercies ; by a- 
voiding unedifying conjectures about points confeſſedly 
obſcure, matters of mere ſpeculation, and the peculia- 
rities bf party-opinion, which tend to foſter a diſputa- 
tious temper, and to © miniſter queſtions rather than 
godly edifying ;”%—by guarding againſt thoſe minute cri- 
ticiſms, abſtrated reaſonings, and learned 0 
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which are not level to the comprehenſion of a common 
audience, and turning his thoughts into ſuch a ſhape, as 
ſhall bid faireſt for drawing the attention, enlightening 
the minds, and affecting the hearts of his hearers ; by 
confining himſelf in every diſcourſe to a fingle leading 
truth, character, virtue, or vice, which, when proper. me 
ly explained, placed in intereſting views, and enforced W 
by ſuitable motives, can ſcarcely fail to penetrate aud nu 
poſleſs the heart. ; | m 


A SKETCH of the MAnNuR proper or the PULeIT. 


1. WHATEVER art the preacher uſes, muſt be cau- 
tiouſly cougealed under the appearance of a native digni- po 
fed fEmplicity: ; for when art is cbſerved, the audience is It 
alarmed. They are apt to conſider the ſpeaker as a mere Ne 

declaimer, oftentatious of his talents, and more anxjous ob 
| to obtain celebrity, than to promote inſtruction. He v4 
1 muſt therefore ſeem to forget himſelf, mind his ſubject, fo 
reſpect his hearers, and be deeply concerned for the inte- ¶ to 
reſt of ſouls. | off 

2. There is a certain ſolemnity, a ſanctified dignity of MW an 
manner, from which the pulpit orator ſhould never de- hi 
flect. The violence, the rage, and the fury, as. well as th 
the Iow, familiar, and comic ſtrain, which are highly MW is 
acceptable on the theatre, would be totally inconſiſtent W fp; 
with the gravity, the grandeur, and the ſanity of ſa- an 
cred ſubjects. But though the pulpit does not admit of du 
ſuch ſtrength, variety, and, extent of paftion, as the 
theatre; yet the religious, as well as other affeftions, he 
have certain ſigns by which they are indicated, which an 
they all ſpontaneoufly aſſume, when energetically felt. W na 
And the more ſtrongly that love to God, benevolence-to W pr 
men, admiration of divine revelation, indignation a- te: 
gainſt fin, and other hallowed affections, are felt and ex- ev 
preſſed by the miniſter of Jeſus, - the better qualified W by 
will he be for his office, the more will he recommend pa 
the Chriſtian religion, and the more ſucceſsful are his ¶ fit 
labours likely to prove. | 

3. Modeſty is amiable in any ſpeaker, but is pecu- WW ſtr 
_ harly graceful in the Chriſtian orator, - Without at his 
eloquence 


* 
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eloquence will be thought oſtentation, and his apparent 
earneſtneſs only an artifice of hypocriſy : but diſcourſes 
adorned with this pleaſing quality, ſteal into the heart 
with a filent, but irreſiſtible force; procure univerſal 
regard, without pretending to claim it ; and perſuade 
more powerfully than thoſe who poſſeſs more merit, 
when delivered with an air of ſelf-ſufficiency. But ge- 
nuine modeſty is by no means inconſiſtent with that 
manly aſſurance, which becomes an advocate for the beſt 
of cauſes, which fans the flame of holy zeal, which 
warms and animates all his exertions. | 

4. A deliberate pronunciation ſhould be ſtudied. It 
poſſe ſes many advantages. It looks ſerious and weighty. 
It allows the ſpeaker time for recollection; time to give 
every ſentence and word its proper turn and emphaſis ; to 
obſerve, as he proceeds, how his hearers are affected ; to 
vary his addreſs, and to manage his force as he finds occa- 
fion, ſo as not prematurely to exhauſt his ſtrength, but 
to reſerve ſufficient ſpirit for ſinĩſhing his exerciſe with an 
affecting pathos. Tt alſo gives the hearer time to conſider, 
and to feel every thing that is ſaid, and does not oblige 
him to ſtrain his attention, in order to keep pace with 
the preacher A more accelerated utterance, however, 
is at times neceſſary to warm, to fire, to tranſport the 
ſpeaker, and prevent him from falling into that flatneſs 
and inſipidity, which too much uniformity is apt to pro- 
duce, 

5. The preacher ſhould endeavour to copy nature, and 
he could ſcarcely fail to be eloquent. When a man is 
angry, ſurpriſed, ſad, or joyful, his voice and utterance 
naturally and inſenſibly accommodate themſelves to the 
preſent paſſion; they are raiſed or depreſſed, ſtrong or 
tender, quick or flow, juſt as it inſpires and governs : 
even its different degrees and mixtures are perceived, 
by the different keys and tones it adopts. But different 
paſſions expreſs themſelves by a ſtill more ſenſible diver- 
ſity of ſounds ; inſomuch that thoſe ſounds alone, with- 
ont the aid of words, ſhall not only give the hearer a 
ſtriking idea of this or that particular paſſion, but often 

| Excite 
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excite it in himſelf, by that ſort of ſympathetic impulſe, 
which ariſes from the conſtitution of human minds, 

6. A drawling pronunciation, in which every word 
ſeems to freeze on the ſpeaker's lips, produces a languid 
liſtleſſneſs in the hearers, and tires them out with te. 
dious expectation.— An indifferent, careleſs, monotonous 
manner, is ungrateful to the ear and unaffecting to the 
heart. We naturally love variety, and want always to 
be entertained, arouſed, and intereſted.— Cant, or the 
running perpetually over a certain inſipid and unvarying 
ſet of notes, is equally unnatural and ridiculous, as if 
one was to fing every word he uttered in converſation, 
at the bar, or on the bench, 

7. Frequent and well-timed pauſes afford equal relict 
to the ſpeaker and his audience. They take off that air 
of declamation, which a continued addreſs is ever apt to 
bear ; they bring it nearer to life, add to its importance, 
and increaſe its ſolemnity. When, in treating any mo- 
mentou topic, they appear to be occaſioned by the dit. 
ficulty of expreſſing ſome great idea, which labours in 


the preacher's boſom, and ſtruggles for vent, they com- 


monly produce a marvellous effect. Such ſilence is more 
uent than any words, 

8. At the beginning of a diſcourſe, the degree of 
force and animation, ſbould in general be moderate; 
but as the ſpeaker proceeds, he ſhould warm with his 
ſubject, animate in his progreſs, and wind up his exer- 
ciſe with a commanding energy.— Like the river which 
is ſmall at its ſource, and continues, for ſome time, 
to meander among mountains and meadows; but when 
ſwelled by inceſſant rains, or by receiving tribute from 
adjacent ſtreams, it overflows its banks, rolls on with a 


- majeſtic grandeur, and bears away every obſtruction 


with'its irrefiſtible impetus. 

There are three keys, or pitches of the voice, with 
which every public ſpeaker ſhould make himſelf fami- 
liar. The /ow, which approaches to a whiſper : the 
middle, which we uſe in common converſation : and the 
high, which we employ when calling to perſons at a di- 
ſtance.— Though the extremes of high and low may fre- 
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quently be uſed with much propriety, neither of them 
muſt be long continued in, left the one ſhould fatigue the 
attention ĩt at firſt excited, and the other hurt the lungs, 
and degenerate into the grating thunder of yociferation. 
The middle pitch is, on all common occaſions, the moſt 
eligible, as 1t enables a ſpeaker, with the greateſt eaſe, 
to riſe and fall, give force and variety, to every thing 

he utters. | 
10. The body ſhould neither continue long unmoved, 
nor thift its poſition too often. Its motions ſhould be 
rave and deliberate, rather than light and rapid. The 
bead held too high indicates arrogance, and dropping 
it too low hurts the voice, and gives the ſpeaker a 
clowniſh appearance. A modeſtly upright polition is 
the moſt graceful.— The Face is capable of expreſſing, 
by a peculiarity of look, almoſt every paſſion which a 
ſuſceptible mind may be ſuppoſed to feel.— The eyes 
ſhould not be long intenſely fixed on any individual, but 
roll round the audience with a pleafing regard. They 
ſhould beam with benevolence towards all, melt with 
compaſſion for the ſouls of finners, dart indignation a- 
gainſt daring wickedneſs, be raiſed to heaven in the fer- 
vour of devotion, and caſt down to the earth in the ex- 
preſſion of humility.—The arms ſhould be moved gra- 
dually from the ſhoulders, kept well out from the ſides, 
and prevented from falling into angles. Sometimes one 
hand, at other times both, may be ſtretched out with 
the palms open, and kept, as nearly 2s poſſible, betwixt 
the horizontal and vertical poſitions.—Sometimes the 
palms may be turned downwards, and the fingers contt- 
nue ſtraight, white below the level of the breaſt, and 
gradually curve backward, in proportion as they riſe 
higher; at other times the arm may be extended, either 
with the. hand clenched, or with only the fore-finger 
ſtretched out. In any of theſe poſitions, a gentle move- 
ment ſhould generally be made, before it drop down to 
the fide ; but the movement ſhould neither be ſo high as 
to look like © ſawing the air,” nor ſo low as to reſemble 

the oſcillation of a pendulum. 

O 1. An 
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1. An EXHORTATION to EARLY PIETY. 


OW eis your golden age. When the morning of 

life rejoices over your head, every thing around 

you puts on a ſmiling appearance. All nature wears 2 
face of beauty, and 1s animated with a ſpirit of joy, 
You walk up and down in a new world; you crop the 
. unblown flower, and drink the untaſted ſpring. Full of 
ſpirit, and high in hope, you ſet out on the journey of 
life: Viſions of bliſs preſent themſelves to view: 
Dreams of joy, with ſweet deluſion, zmuſe the vacant 
mind. You liſten, and accord to the ſong of hope, © To- 
morrow ſhall be as this day, and much more abundant.” 
But ah! my friends, the flattering ſcene will not laft, 
The ſpell is quickly broken, and the enchantment ſoon 
over. How hideous wall life appear, when experience 
takes off the maſk, and diſcovers the ſad reality Now 
thou haſt no wearineſs to clog thy waking hours, and no 
care to diſturb thy repoſe. But know, child of the earth, 
that thou art born to trouble, and that care, through 
every ſubſequent path of life, will haunt thee like a 
ghoſt. Health now ſparkles in thine eye, the blood flows 
pure in thy veins, and thy ſpirits are gay as the morn- 
ing : But, alas! the time will come, when diſeaſes, a nu- 
merous and direful train, will affail thy life; the time 
will come, when pale and ghaſtly, and ſtretched on a bed, 
&* chaſtened with pain, and the multitude of thy bones 
with ſtrong pain, thou will be ready to chooſe ſtrang- 
ling and death, rather than life.“ Bs 
You are now happy in your earthly companions. 
Friendſhip, which in the world is a feeble ſentiment, with 
you is a ſtrong paſſion. But ſhift the ſcene for a few years, 
and behold the man of thy right-hand become unto thee 
as an alien. Behold the friend of thy youth, who was 
one with thine own ſoul, ſtriving to fupplant thee, and 
laying ſnares for thy ruin ! I mention not theſe things, 
my friends, to make you miſerable before the time. 
God forbid that I ſhould anticipate the evil day, unlef 
I could arm you againſt it, Now, remember your Crea- 
27 7 tor, 
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tor, conſecrate to him the early period of your days, 
and the light of his countenance will ſhine upon you 
through life. Amid all the changes of this fluctuating 
ſcene, you have a friend that never fails. Then, let 
the tempeſt beat, and the floods deſcend, you are ſafe 
and happy under the ſhelter of the Rock of ages. 


2. Set apart STATED Hovas for ImrorTANT DvT1ES. 


1 is the misfortune of great part of men, that they 
have no fixed plan of acting. They live extempore. 
They act at random. They are always led by inſtanta- 
neous impulſe, and are driven to and fro as inclination 
varies, Their life rolls on through a courſe of miſpent 
time, and unconnected years; and appears, upon review, 
bke the path of a cloud in the air, which leaves no trace 
behind it. It was the cuſtom of the great Alfred, one 
of the Engliſh kings, to divide the day into three parts, 
which he meaſured by the burning of tapers. One part 
be employed in the cares of the government ; another 
part he dedicated to the cultivation of the liberal arts ; 
the third he deyoted to religion. It would be happy for 
you, my brethren, if, in this reſpect, you would imitate 
ſuch an illuſtrious example. Let at leaſt one part of 
your time be, devoted to the ſervice of God. When 
the morning aſcends from the eaſt, let it be your firſt 
care to offer up your earlieſt thoughts as incenſe to 
Heaven; to add your praiſes to the hymns and hoſan- 
nahs of the angels in light, and ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect. When the ſhades of night fall around you, let 
it be your conſtant care to implore the pardoning mercy 
of God for the errors of the paſt day, and to commit 
yourſelves to the protection of his providence, who 
flumbers not nor ſleeps. In particular, let this day, 
which is ſacred to the memory of a Saviour's reſurrec- 
tion from the dead, which is a memorial of the full ac. 
compliſhment of our redemption, let this day be fet a- 
part for holy contemplation on the wonders of redeem- 
ing love, on the height, and depth, and breadth, and 
length, of the love of Jeſus to our race, which * 
Oz 
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all underſtanding ; which prompted him to forego the 
glories of his divine nature for a time, to take upon him 
the robe of humanity, to lead a liſe of ſorrows upon earth, 
and to ſuffer a cruel and ignominious, and an accurſed 
death. Let us contemplate this amiable and divine love;till 
we are changed into the ſame image, and feel within our. 
ſelves an earneſt and anticipation of that everlaſting Sab. 
bath of joy, which is reſerved for the righteous in the 
world to come, when time ſhall be no more. 


3. DisTINGvisn your Dars by Doing Goon, 


A thoſe who are intent to amaſs a fortune, attend 
| to ſmall ſums, in like manner, if you would wiſh 
to improve your time, you muſt take care not to loſe x 
day. Many are the ways, and frequent the occaſions, 
which daily preſent themſelves, of adding to your true 
happineſs, of improving your natures, and promoting 
the intereſts of ſociety. You have all the world before 
you where to act, and the whole of human life as a 
theatre of virtue. Through the aſſiſtance of divine grace, 
conquer the exceſs of paſſion, correct ſome irregular 
deſire, and obtain a victory over the vices that war a- 
gainſt the ſoul. Let your goodneſs extend to ſociety, 
and ſpread over the land like the light of the morning. 
Can there be any employmeat ſo agreeable to a beneyo- 
lent mind, and ſo congenial to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
as to aſſuage the boiſterous paſſions, and reconcile the 
jarring intereſts of men; to open the eye which preju- 
dice has ſhut; to charm down the ſpirit of party, and to 
unite all your neighbours in one great family of love ? 
Is not the employment god-like, 1s not the joy divine, 
to brighten up the face that was overcaſt th ſadneſs ; 
to wipe the tears from the chcek of ſorrow ; to turn the 
voice of mourning into the notes of joy; to make mi- 
ſery and wo vaniſh before us, like darkneſs before the 
ſun; to refreſh with ſhowers of bleſſings, the dry and 
barren land wherein no water 1s, and, co-operating 
with a beneficent Providence, to watch for the happi- 
neſs of the world? Where is there any one fo deſtitute 
of the gifts of grace, of nature, and of fortune, as 
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to have no mite to throw into the public treaſury ? He 
who cannot pretend to enlighten or reform the world, 
may inſtruct his ignorant, or comfort his afflicted neigh- 
bour : He who cannot communicate inſtruction, may 
give alms. If even theſe are not in your power, the 

te of heaven is ever open; the throne of grace is ever 
acceſſible ; and by your interceſſion with God, ſociety 
may reap more benefit, than from the bounty of the opu- 
lent, or the labours of the learned. It was thus that 
Job improved his time, as we learn from his affecting 
complaint, when he reviewed the days of his proſperity : 
O that T were as in months paſt, as in the days when 
God preſerved me; as in the days of my youth, 
when the candle of the Lord ſhined upon my head, when 
the Almighty was yet with me, when my children were 
about me; when the ear heard me, then it bleiſed me, 
when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to me, becauſe I 
delivered the poor that cried, the fatherleſs, and him 
that had none to help him. I was eyes to the blind, 
feet was I to the lame: I was a father to the poor, and 
the cauſe which I knew not, I ſearched out. The ſtran- 
ger did not lodge in the ſtreet; I opened my doors to 
the traveller. The loins of the naked bleſſed me, and 
were warmed with the fleeces of my flock. The bleſſin 
of him that was ready to periſh came upon me, and 
cauſed the widow's heart to ſing for joy.“ 


4. The CHANGE which DEATH Introduces. 


AN was made after the image of God; and the 
human form divine, the ſeat of ſo many heaven- 

ly taculties, graces, and virtnes, exhibits a temple not 
unworthy of its Maker, Men in their collective capa» 
city, and untted as nations, have difplayed a wide field 
of exertion and of glory. The globe hath been covered 
with-monuments of their power, and the voice of hiſtory 
tranſmits their renown from one generation to another. 
But when we paſs from the living world to the dead, 
what a ſad picture do we behold ! the fall and defola- 
tion of human nature; the ruins of man; the duſt and 


aſhes of many generations ſcattered over the earth! The 
Q 3 high 
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high and the low, the mighty and the mean, the king and 
the cottager, lie blended together without any order. The 
worm is the companion, is the fiſter, of him who thought 
himſelf of a different ſpecies from the reſt of mankind. A 
few feet of earth contain the aſhes of him who conquered 
the globe; the ſhadows of the long night ſtretch over all 
alike ; the monarch of diſorder, the great leveller of 
mankind, lays all on the bed of clay in equal meanneſs. 
In the courſe of time, the land of deſolation becomes 
{ſtill more deſolate ; the things that were, become as if 
they had never been; Babylon is a ruin; her heroes 
are duſt; not a trace remains of the glory that ſhone 
over the earth, and not a ſtone to tell where the maſter 
of the world is laid. Such, in general, is the humilia. 
ting aſpe& of the tomb; but let us take a nearer view of 
the houſe appointed for all living. Man ſets out in the 
morning of his day, high in hope, and elated with joy. 
The moſt important objects to him are the companions 
of his journey. They ſet out together in the career of 
life, and, after many mutual endearments, walk hand 
in hand through the paths of childhood and youth. It 
is with a giddy recollection we look back on the paſt, 
when we conſider the number and the value of thoſe 
whom unforeſeen diſaſter, and the hand of deſtiny, hath 
ſwept from our fide. Alas ! when the awful mandate 
comes from on high, concerning men, to change the 
countenance, and to ſend them away, what ſad ſpec. 
tacles do they become! The friends whom we knew, 
and valued, and loved; our companions in the path of 
life; the partners of our tender hours, with whom we 
took ſweet counſel, and walked in company to the houſe 
of God, have paſſed to the land of forgetfulneſs, and 
have no more connection with the living world. Low 
lies the head that was once crowned with honour. Si- 
lent is the tongue to whoſe accents we ſurrendered the 
ſoul, and to whoſe language of friendſhip and affection 
wie wiſhed to liſten for ever. Beamleſs is the eye, and 
cloſed in night, which looked ſerenity, and ſweetneſs, 
and love. The face that was to us as the face of an an- 
gel, is mangled and deformed ; the heart that glowed 
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with the pureſt ſire, and beat with the beſt affection, is 
now become a clod of the valley. 

But ſhall it always continue ſo? If a man die, ſhall he 
live again ! There 1s hope of a tree if it be cut down; 
but man giveth up the ghoſt, and where is he? Has the 
breath of the Almighty, which animated his frame, va- 
niſhed into the air? Is he who triumphed in the hope of 
immortality, inferior to the worm, his companion in 
the tomb? Wall light never riſe on the long night of 
the grave? Does the mighty flood that has ſwept away 
the nations and the ages, ebb to flow no more? Have 
the wiſe and the worthy, the pious and the pure, the 
generous and the uſt, the great and the good, the ex- 
cellent ones of the earth, who, from age to age, have 
ſhone brighter than all the ſtars of heaven, withdrawn 
into the ſhade of annihilation, and ſet in darkneſs to riſe 
no more? No. While © the duſt returns to the earth 
as it wasgthe ſpirit ſhall return unto God who gave it.“ 
Life and immortality are brought to light by the Goſpel 
of Chriſt: “ We know, that if our earthly houſe of 
this tabernacle were diſſolved, we have a building of 
God, an houſe not made with hands, eternal in the 


heavens.” 


5. CykIsT's DEATH removes the Dovers or Futurity. 


ITyourT divine revelation, men wandered in the 

dark with reſpect to an after life. Unaſſiſted 

reaſon could give but imperfc& information on this im- 
portant article. Conjectures, in place of diſcoveries ; 
preſumptions, in place of demonſtrations ; were all that 
it could offer to the inquiring mind. The unenlightened 
eye could not clearly pierce the cloud which veiled fu- 
turity from mortal view. The light of nature reached 
little farther than the limits of this globe, and caſt but a 
feeble ray upon the region beyond the grave. Hence, 
thofe heathen nations, of whom the apoſtle ſpeaks, are 
deſcribed as ſorrowing, and having no hope. And whence 
could reaſon derive complete information, that there was 
a ſtate of immortality beyond the grave? Conſult with 
appearances in nature, and you find but few — 
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of a future life. Deſtruction ſeems to be one of the 

eat laws of the ſyſtem. The various forms of life 
are indeed preſerved ; but while the ſpecies remains, 
the individual periſhes. Every thing that you behold 
around yon, bears the marks of mortality, and the ſymp- 
toms of decay. He only who is, and was, and is to 
come, is without any variableneſs or ſhadow of turning, 
Every thing paſſes away. A great and mighty river, 
for ages and centuries, has been rolling on, and ſweeping 
away all that ever lived, to the vaſt abyſs of eternity, 
On that darkneſs hght does not riſe. From that unknown 
country none return, On tliat devouring deep, which 
has ſwallowed up every thing, no veſtige appears of * 
things that were. 

What a dreadful proſpect does annihilation orbſent to 
the mind! To be an outcaſt from exiſtence ; to be blot. 
ted out from the book of life ; to mingle with the duſt, 
and be ſcattered over the earth, as if the breath of life 
had never animated our frame !—Man cannot ſupport 
the thought. Is the light which ſhone brighter than 
all the ſtars of heaven ſet in darknefs, to riſe no more ? 
Are all the hopes of man come to this— to be taken into 
the counſels of the Almighty ; to be admitted to behold 
part of that plan of providence which governs the world, 
and when his eyes are juſt opened, to read the book, — 
to be ſhut for ever? if ſuch were to be our ſtate, we 

would be of all creatures the moſt miſerable. The 
world appears a chaos without form, and void of order. 
F rom the throne of nature, God departs, and there ap- 
rs-z cruel and capricious being, who 2 in 
death, and makes ſport of human miſery. 

From this ſtate of dopbts and fears, we are delivered 
by the goſpel of Jeſus. The meſſage which he brought 
was life and immortality. From the Star of Jacob, 
light ſhone even upon the ſhades of death. As a proof 
of immortality, he called back the departed ſpirit from 
the world unknown; as an earneſt of the reſurrection 
to a future life, he himſelf aroſe from the dead. When 
we contemplate the tomb of nature, we cry out,“ Can 
theſe dyy bones live?“ When we contemplate the tomb 
of Jeſus, we ſay, Ae can live!“ As he aroſe, 

we 
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we ſhall in like manner ariſe. In the tomb of nature, 
u ſee man return to the duſt from whence he was ta- 
ken. In the tomb of Jeſus, you ſee man reſtored to life 
again, In the tomb of nature, you ſee the ſhades of 
death fall on the weary traveller, and the darkneſs of 
the long night cloſe over his head. In the tomb of 
Jeſus, you ſee light ariſe upon the ſhades of death, and 
the 2 dawn upon the long night of the grave. On 
the tomb of nature it is written, © Behold thy end, O 
man! Duſt thou art, and unto duſt thou ſhalt return. 
Thou, who now calleſt thyſelf the ſon of heaven, ſhalt 
become one of the clods of the valley.” On the tomb 
of Chriſt is written, Thou dieſt, O man! but to live 
again. When duſt returns to duſt, the ſpirit ſhall re- 
turn to God who gave it. I am the reſurrection and the 
life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
ſhall he live.” From the tomb of nature, you hear a 
voice, For ever filent is the land of forgetfulneſs ? 
From the ſlumbers of the grave, ſhall we awake no 
more? Like the flowers of the field, ſhall we be, as 
though we had never been?“ From the tomb of Jeſus, 
you hear, © Bleſſed are the dead that die in the Lord, 
thus ſaith the Spirit; for they reſt from their labours, 
and paſs into glory :—In my father's houſe, there are 
many manſions, if it were not ſo, I would have told 
yu: go to prepare a place for you; and if I go away, 
will come again, and take you unto myſelf, that 
where I am there ye may be allo,” ; 
Will not this mes of a happy immortality, and 
a bleſſed reſurrection, in a great meaſure, remove the 
terror and the ſting of death? May we not walk with- 
out diſmay through the dark valley, when we are con- 
ducted by a beam from heaven? May we not endure 
the toſſings of one ſtormy night, when it carries us to 
the ſhore that we long for? What cauſe have we to 
dread the meſſenger that brings us to our Father's 
houſe? Should not our fears about futurity abate, when 
we hear God addrefling us with reſpect to death, as he 
did the patriarch of old, upon going to Egypt, Fear 
not to go down to the grave ; I will go down with thee, 
and will bring thee up again.” 
6. DE- 
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6. DELIVERANCE from APPREHENSIONS of WRATH. 


3 there is a God who governs the world, the 
patron of righteouſneſs, and the avenger of ſin, is 
ſo manifeſt from the light of nature, that the belief of it 
has obtained among all nations. That it ſhall be well 
with the righteous, and ill with the wicked ; that God 
will reward thoſe who diligently feek him, and puniſh 
thoſe who tranſgreſs his laws, is the principle upon which 
all religion is founded. But whether mercy be an at- 
tribute in the divine nature, to ſuch an extent that God 
may be rendered propitious to thoſe who rebel againſt 
his authority, and diſobey his commandments, is an in- 
quiry to which - no ſatisfactory anſwer can be made. 
Many of the divine attributes are conſpicuous from the 
works of creation; the power, the wiſdom, and the good- 
_ neſs of God, appear in creating the world; in ſaperin- 
teading that world which he has made; in diffuſing life 
wide over the ſyſtem of things, and providing the means 
of happineſs to all his creatures. But from no appear- 
ances in nature does it clearly follow, that the exerciſe 
of mercy to offenders is part of the plan by which the 
univerſe is governed. For any thing that we know from 
the light of nature, repentance alone may not be ſuſh. 
cient to procure the remiſſion of fins, the tears of contri- 
tion may be unavailable to waſh away the ſtains of a 
guilty life, and the divine favour may be implored in 
vain by thoſe who have become obnoxious to the divine 
diſpleaſure. If in the calm and ſerene hour of inquiry, 
man could find no conſolation in ſuch thoughts, how 
would he be overwhelmed with horror, when his mind 
was difordered with à ſenſe of guilt? When remem- 
brance brought his former life to view, when reflect ĩon 
pierced him to the heart, darkneſs would ſpread itſelf 
over his mind, Deity would. appear an object of terror, 
and the ſpirit, wounded by remorſe, would diſcern nothing 
but an offended Judge, armed with thunders to puniſh the 
guilty. If, ia the day of health and proſperity, theſe 
. reflections were ſo powerful as to embitter life. they would 


be a ſource of agony and defpair when the laſt hour ap- 


proached. 
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proached. When life flows according to our withes, we 
may endeavour to conceal our fins, and ſhut our ears 
againſt the voice of conſcience. But theſe artifices will 
avail little at the hour of death. Then things appear 
in their true colours. Then conſcience tells the truth, 
and the maſk is taken off from the man, when our fins 
at that hour paſs before us in review. Guilty and pol- « 
luted as we are, covered with confuſion, how ſhall we 
appear at the judgement-ſeat of God, and anſwer at the 
bar of eternal juſtice? How ſhall duſt and aſhes fiand 
in the preſence of that uncreated glory, before which 
principalities and powers bow down, tremble, and adore? 
How ſhall guilty and ſelf. condemned creatures appear 
before him, in whoſe fight the heavens are not clean, and 
who chargeth his angels with folly? This is the ſting 
of death, It is guilt that ſharpens the ſpear of the king 
of terrors. But even in this view we have victory over 
death, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. By has death 
upon the croſs, an atonement was made for the fins of 
men. The wrath of God was averted from the world. 
A great plan of reconciliation is now unfolded in the go- 
ſpel. Under the banner of the croſs, pardon is proclaim- 
ed to returning penitents. They who accept the offers 
of mercy, and who fly for refuge to the hope ſet before 
them, are taken into. favour ; their fins are forgiven, and 
their names are written in the book of life. Over them 
death has no power, 'The king of terrors is transform- 
ed into an angel of peace, to waft then: to their native 
country, where they long to be. 

This, O Chriſtian ! the death of thy Redeemer, is 
thy ſtrong conſolation; thy effectual remedy againſt the 
tear of death. What evil can come nigh to him for whom 
Jeſus died? Does the law which thou haſt broken de- 
nounce vengeance againft thee ? Behold that law fulfilled \ 
in the meritorious life of thy Redeemer. - Does the ſen- 
tence of wrath pronounced againſt the poſterity of Adam 
ſound in thine ears? Behold that ſentence blotted out, 
that hand-writing, as the apoſtle calls it, cancelled, nailed 
to thy Saviour's croſs, and left there as a trophy of his 
victory. Art thou afraid that the cry of. thy offences 


may 
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may riſe to heaven, and reach the ears of juſtice! 
There is no place for it there; in room of it aſcends 
the voice of that blood which ſpeaketh better thing; 
than that of Abel. Does the enemy of mankind 

accuſe thee at the judgement-ſeat? He is put to fi- 
| lence by thy Advocate and Interceſſor at the right-hand 
of thy Father. Does death appear to thee in a form cf 
terror, and hold out his ſting to alarm thy mind? His 
terror is removed, and his ſting was pulled out by that 
hand, which, on mount Calvary, was fixed to the ac- 
curſed tree. Art thou afraid that the arrows of divine 
wrath which ſmite the guilty, may be aimed at thy head? 
Before they can touch thee, they mult pierce that body, 
which, in the ſymbols of divine inſtitution, was this day 
held forth crucified among you, and whioh, at the right. 
hand of the Majeſty in the heavens, 1s for ever preſent. 
ed in behalf of the redeemed. Well then may ye join 
in the triumphant ſong of the Apoſtle, © O death! where 
is thy ſting? O grave! where is thy victory?“ 


7. The AWFUL TRANSITION from TiME to ETERNITY. 


Ho ever left the precincts of mortality without caſt. 
ing a wiſhful look on what he left behind, and 2 
trembling eye on the ſcene that is before him? Being form- 
ed by our Creator for enjoyments even in this life, we are 
endowed with a ſenſibility to the objects around us. We 

have affections, and we delight to indulge them: We 
have hearts, and we want to beſtow them. Bad as the 
world is, we find in it objects of affection and attach- 
ment. Even in this waſte and howling wilderneſs, there 
are ſpots of verdure and of beauty, of power to charm 
the mind, and make us cry out, © It is good for us to be 
here.“ When, after the obſervation and experience of 
years, we have found out the objects of the ſoul, and met 

with minds congenial to our own, what pangs mult it give 
to the heart, to think of parting for ever? We even con- 
tract an attachment to inanimate objects. The treeunder 
whoſe ſhadow we have often ſat ; the fields where we 
have frequently ſtrayed; the hill, the ſcene of contem- 
plation, or the haunt of friendſhip, become objects of paſ- 
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fion to the mind, and upon our leaving them, excite a 
temporary ſorrow and regret. If theſe things can affect 
us with uneaſineſs, how great muſt be the affliction, when 
ſtretched on that bed from which we ſhall riſe no more, and 
looking about for the laſt time on the ſad circle of our 
weeping friends, — how great muſt be the affliction, to 
diſſolve at once all the attachments of life; to bid an 
eternal adieu to the friends whom we long have loved, 
and to part for ever with all that is dear below the ſun ! 
But let not the Chriſtian be diſconſolate. He parts with 
the objects of his affection, to meet them again; to meet 
them in a better world, where change never enters, and 
from whoſe blisful manſions ſorrow flies away. At the 
reſurrection of the juſt, in the great aſſembly of the ſons 
of God, when all the family of heaven are gathered to- 
gether, not one perſon ſſ n be miſſing that was worthy 
of thy affection or eſteem. And if among imperfect crea. 
tures, and iri a troubled world, the kind, the tender, and 
the generous affections, have ſuch power to charm the 
heart, that even the tears which they occafion delight us, 
what joy unſpeakable and glorious will they produce, 
when they exiſt in perfe& minds, and are improved by 
the purity of the heavens ! Wm UNE: | 


8. PROGRESS in VIRTUE and CERTAINTY of SUCCESS, 


N the purſuit of human honours and rewards, the 
ſucceſsful candidates are few, In a race, many run, 
but one only gains the prize. But here all who run may 
obtain, In the career of human glory, time and chance 
happen unto all, and many are diſappointed. © The race 
is not always to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong ; 
nor riches to men of underſtanding ; nor favour to men 
of ſkill.” There is a concurrence of circumſtances re- 
quired to raiſe a man to reputation; and when theſe cir- 
cumſtances concur, if the moment of opportunity be not 
embraced, the field of glory may be loſt for ever. In 
human life, there is a favourable hour which never re- 
turns, and a call to fame which is repeated no more: 
Even in its beſt eſtate, men ought to lay their account 
with diſappointment and vexation. What thou haſt ſet thy 
P heart 
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heart upon from thy youth ; what has been the aim of 
all thy labours ; what has been the object of thy whole 
life, —accident, artifice, ignorance, villany, caprice, may 
give to another whom thou knoweſt not. When thy 
ambition is all on fire, in the utmoſt ardour of expecta. 

tion, in the very moment when thou ſtretcheſt out thy 
hand to graſp the prize, fortune may ſnatch it from thy 
reach for ever. Nay, thou mayeſt have the mortifica. 
tion to ſee others riſe upon thy ruins, to ſee thyſelf made 
a ſtep to the ambition of thy rival, and thy endeavours 
rendered the means of advancing him to the top of the 
wheel, while thou continueſt low. 

In the purſuits of ambition or avarice, you may be 
diſappointed ; but if, by a progreſſive ſtate of righteouſ. 
neſs, you ſeek for glory and honour; and immortality, 
in the name of God aſſure you of ſucceſs. Never was 
the gate of mercy ſhut againſt the true penitent ; never 
was the prayer of the faithful rejected in the temple of 
heaven; never did the incenſe of a good life aſcend with. 
out acceptance on high. Liberal and unreſtricted is the 
divine benignity : Free to all the fountain flows. There 
is no angel with a flaming ſword to keep you from the 
tree of life, At this moment of time, there is a voice 
from heaven calling to you, Come up hither.” And 
if you are obedient to the call, God aſſiſts you with the 
aids of his Spirit ; he lifts up the hands that hang down; 
he ſtrengthens the feeble knee, and perfects his ſtrength 
in your weakneſs. Von are not left alone to climb the 
arduous aſcent. God is with you, who never ſuffers the 
ſpirit which reſts on him to fail ; nor the man who ſeeks 
his favour, to ſeek it in vain. Your ſucceſs in the path 
of the juſt will not only be pleaſing to yourſelves, but 
alſo to all around you. In the ſtruggles of human am- 
bition, the triumph of one ariſes upon the ſorrows of 
another ; many are diſappointed, when one obtains the 
prize. But in the path of the juſt, there is emulation 
without envy, triumph without diſappointment. The 
ſucceſs of one increaſes the happineſs of all. The in- 
fluence of ſuch an event 1s not confined to the earth : It is 
communicated to all good beings ; it adds to the harmony 
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of the heavens; and is the occaſion of new hoſannahs 
among the innumerable company of angels and ſpirits of 
juſt men made perfect, who rejoice over the finuer that 
repenteth. | 


9. PLEASANTNESS of PROGRESS in PIETY. 


ET me exhort you to make advances in the path of 
righteouſneſs, from the beauty and the pleaſantneſa 

of ſuch a progreſs. Whatever difficulties may have at- 
tended your firſt entrance upon the path of the juſt, they 
will vaniſh by degrees ; the ſteepneſs of the mountain 
will leſſen as you aſcend ; the path in which you have 
been accuſtomed to walk, will grow more and more 
beautiful; and the celeſtial manſions to which you tend 
will brighten with new ſplendour, the nearer that you 
approach them. In other affairs continued exertion may 
occaſion laſſitude and fatigue. Labour may be carried to 
ſuch an exceſs as to debilitate the body : The purſuits 
of knowledge may be carried ſo far as to impair the 
mind; but neither the organs of the body, nor the fa- 
culties of the mind, can be endangered by the practice 
of religion. On the contrary, this practice ſtrengthens 
the powers of action. Adding virtue to virtue, is adding 
ſtrength to ſtrength; and the greater acquiſitions we 
make, we are enabled to make ſtill greater. How plea» 
ſant will it be to mark the ſoul thus moving forward in 
the brightneſs of its courſe? In the ſpring, who does not 
love to mark the progreſs of nature; the flower unfold. 
ing into beauty, the fruit coming forward to maturity, 
the fields advancing to the pride of harveſt, and the 
months revolving into the perfect year ? Who does not 
love, in the human ſpecies, to obſerve the progreſs to ma- 
turity; the infant by degrees growing up to man; the 
young idea beginning to ſhoot, and the embryo character 
beginning to unfold ? But if theſe things aſſect us with 
delight, if the proſpect of external nature in its pro- 
preſs, if the flower unfolding into beauty, if the fruit 
coming forward to maturity, if the infant by degrees 
growing up to man, and the embryo character beginning 
to.unfald affect us with pleaſurable ſenſations, how much 
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greater delight will it afford to obſerve the progreſs of 
this new creation, the growth of the ſoul in the graces 
of the divine life, good reſolutions ripening into good 
actions, good actions leading to confirmed habits of vir. 
tue, and the new nature advancing from the firſt linea. 
ments of virtue to the full beauty of holineſs? Theſe 
are pleaſures that time will not take away. While the 
animal ſpirits fail, and the joys which depend upon the 
livelineſs of the paſſions decline with years, the ſolid 
comforts of a holy life, the delights of virtue and a good 
conſcience, will be a new ſource of happineſs in old age, 
and have a charm for the end of life. As the ſtream 
flows pleaſanteſt when it approaches the ocean; as the 
flowers ſend up their ſweeteſt odours at the cloſe of the 
day; as the ſun appears with greateſt beauty in his going 
down; ſo at the end of his career, the virtues and graces 
of a good man's life come before him with the moſt bleſ. 
ſed remembrance, and impart a joy which he never felt 
before. Over all the moments of life, Religion ſcatters 
her favours, but reſerves her beſt, her choiceſt, her di- 
vineſt bleſſings, for the laſt hour. 


10. PROGRESS in VIRTUE has no PERIOD. 


ET me exhort you to this progreſſive ſtate of vir. 

tue, from the pleaſant conſideration that it has no 
period. There are limits and boundaries ſet to all human 
affairs. There is an ultimate point in the progreſs, be- 
vont which they never go, and from which they return 
in a contrary direction. The flower bloſſoms but to fade, 
and all terreſtrial glory ſhines to diſappear. Human life 
has its decline as well as its maturity; from a certain 
period the external ſenſes begin to decay, and the facul - 
ties of the mind to be impaired, till duſt returns unto 
duſt. Nations have their day : States and kingdoms 
are mortal, like their founders. When they have arri- 
ved at the zenith of their glory, from that moment they 
begin to decline ; the bright day 1s ſucceeded by a long 
night of darkneſs, ignorance, and barbarity. But in the 
progreſs of the mind to intellectual and moral perfection, 
there is no period ſet. Beyond theſe heavens 1 
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ſeclion and happineſs of the juſt is carrying on; is car- 
rying on, but ſhall never come to a cloſe. God ſhall 
behold his creation for ever heautifying in his eyes ; for 
ever drawing nearer to himſelf, yet ſtill infinitely diſtant 
from'the fountain of all goodneſs. There 1s not in religion 
a more joyful and triumphant conſideration than this per- 
petual progreſs which the ſoul makes to the perfection 
of its nature, without ever arriving at its ultimate 
period, Here truth has the advantage of fable. No 
fiction, however bold, preſents to us a conception fo 
elevating and aftoniſhing, as this interminable line of 
heavenly excellence. To look upon the glorified ſpirit 
as going on from ſtrength to ſtrength ; adding virtue to 
virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; making approackes 
to goodneſs which is infinite; for ever adorning the 
heaverſs with new beauties, and brightening in the ſplen⸗ 
dours of moral glory through all the ages of eternity, 
has ſomething iu it ſo tranſcendant and ineffable, as to 
ſatisfy the moſt unbounded ambition of an immortal ſpi- 
rit. Chriſtian! does not thy heart glow at the thought, 
that there 15 a time marked out in the annals of heaven, 
vrhen thou ſhalt be what the angels now are; when thou 
ſhalt ſhine with that glory in which principalities and 
powers now appear; and when, in the full communion 
of the Moſt High, thou ſhalt ſee him as he is? 

The oak, whoſe top aſcends unto the heavens, and 
which covers the mountains with its ſhade, was once 
an acorn, contemptible to the fight; the philoſopher, 
whoſe views extend from one end of nature to the other, 
was once a ſpcechleſs infant hanging at the breaſt ; the 
glorified ſpirits, who now ſtand neareſt to the throne of 
God, were once like you. To you, as to them, the hea- 
vens are open; the way is marked out; the reward is. 
prepared. On what you do, on what. you now do, all 
depends. 


11. The GREAT CHANGE which SIN produced on ADAM. 


Y what arguments Adam was prevailed upon to- 
become a partner of Eve's guilt, we are not in- 
tormed. From the apology he made fer his conduct, it 
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is to be inferred, that female infinuation and addref; 
miſled him from the law of his God. And thus were 
both ruined by the operation of principles in themſelves 
good and uſeful—but carried to exceſs, unchecked by 
reaſon, unawed by religion ; Eve, by a curious and am. 
bitious defire after a condition for which God and na- 
ture had not defigned her, a deſire to be as God, to 
know good and evil; Adam, by complaiſance to his wife, 
carried to unmanly weakneſs and compliance; yielding 
to his ſubject, bidding defiance. to his Sovereign. 

And what words can expreſs, what heart can conceive 
the bitter change! All his poſterity have experienced the 
melancholy tranſition from health to ſickneſs, from eaſe 
to pain: very many have paſſed from afluence to indi. 
gence, from glory to ſhame; and not a few have ex- 
changed empire itſelf for baniſhment or a dungeon: but 
more than the accumulated weight of all theſe at once, 
falls on the devoted head of our guilty firſt father. 
The eyes, which before met the approach of God with 
rapture, now are clouded with ſorrow, tremble with 
fear, or {train with remorſe and horror, at the voice of 
the Almighty. That tongue, which was once tuned 
only to the accent and the language of love, has in a mo- 
ment learned to reproach and upbraid. The heart, 
which glowed at the promiſe and the Hroſpect of a fair, 
numerous, and happy progeny, now finks in dejection 
at the diſmal apprehenſion of that guilt and woe, in 
whach his folly has plunged all his hapleſs children. 
Where innocence ſat enthroned, there fell deſpair broods 
over her own ſtinging reflections, and tormenting fears. 
Above; the awful throne of an offended God ; beneath, 
a fathomleſs gulf, kindled by the breath of Jehovah as 
a ſtream of brimſtone ; within, a troubled conſcience, 
like the raging ſea, incapable of taking reſt.—The glo- 
ry ĩs departed, the gold become dim, the moſt fine gold 
changed. And now a revolation in outward circum- 
ſtances takes place, correſponding to that which had 
paſſed on his internal conſtitution and character. Adam 
muſt no longer poſſeſs that paradiſe of which he had 
rendered himſelf unworthy. Juſtice drives out the man, 
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who had caſt himſelf out from the favour of God. A 


wall reaching up to heaven, and immoveable as the de- 
cree of the Eternal, prevents the poſſibility of return. 
The flaming ſword of the Cherubim bars all acceſs to 
the tree of life. His labour, formerly his delight, muſt 
hencefor ward be accompanied with pain. The ſubject 
tribes throw off their allegiance, and either ſhun, or 
threaten their lord, The elements change their in- 
fluence, and his fair domain becomes a vaſt ſolitude; the 
ſole partner of his former joys, becomes the cauſe and 
the companion of his guilt, becomes alſo the companion 
of his woe, mutual reflections and reproaches embitter 
and increaſe their common miſery; and ſtern death 
ſtares them 1n the face. 

But will God contend for ever, will he be always 
wroth ? Then the ſpirit ſhould fail before him, and the 
ſouls which he had made. Behold a dawn of hope a- 
riſes, and the promiſe of the Moſt High ſaves from de- 
ſpair. The moment man becomes, and feels himſelf a miſer- 
able offender, that moment 1s the goſpel preached unto 
him; and as the woman was firſt. in the tranſgreſſion, 
ſo from her the firſt proſpe& of ſalvation ariſes, and it 
is declared, that the old ſerpent, who is the devil and 
Satan, who had, in deceiving her, deſtroyed her poſteri- 
ty, ſhould by one who is peculiarly her poſterity, be 
deſtroyed and ſlain. Thus they leave Eden, ſupported 
and cheared with the expectation of triumph over their 
bitter foe, and of being reſtored at length to the favour 
of their offended God. 


* 12. INTRODUCTION fo a MISSIONARY SERMON, 


" ELovED, be not ignorant of this one thing, that 

one day is with the Lord as a thouſand years, and 
a thouſand years as one day. The Lord is not ſlack con- 
cerning his promiſe, as ſome men count ſlackneſs.“ In 
the preſence of Jehovah, the meaſurements of time and 
ſpace ſhrink into nothing. To his eye, not only the in- 
concluſive reaſonings of men, but the ſagacity and pene- 
tration of “ angels ftand chargeable with folly.” With 
emphatical ſolemnity he pronounces concernivg * 

6. 
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« I am God, and there is none elſe; I am God, and there 
is none like me: declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things that are not yet done, 
ſaying, My counſel ſhall ftand, and I will do all my 
pleaſure,” The eighteenth century is haſtening to its 
expiration, fince the primitive miſſionary inſtructions, 
which I have now rehearſed, were iflued in perſon by the 
great King and Head of the Chriſtian church. More 
than threeſcore times has the revolving globe, fince then, 
changed its inhabitants. Mighty empires have crum- 
bled into ruin. A new world has immerged out of the 
vaſt ocean. Nations then obſcure, unknown, have ac- 
quired celebrity and importance. Britain was, at that 
period, what the lands of the Pacific Ocean are now; 
it was ariſing into light, preſenting an object of curioſity 
to the geographer, of cupidity to the merchant, of ambi- 
tion to the conqueror; and in the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God, the curioſity of the- geographer, the cupidity of 
the merchant, and the ambition of the conqueror, be- 
came © the preparation of the Goſpel of Peace,” and 
the wrath of man praiſeth God.” And what may not 
the iſlands of the South- Sea, through the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, in a few years become! 

Empires have been formed, and have fallen ! the name 
of Pontiff has ſwallowed up that of Emperor ; new worlds 
have been diſcovered ; the whole globe “ groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together” at this eventful hour; the 
beam of the balance quivers on its axis; but amidft all 
tae revolutions which have ſucceſſtvely affected the globe, 
fince Chriſtianity was firſt planted in it, certain objects 
have nevertheleſs unvaryingly preſerved their character, 
and exhibit to this day appearances exactly ſimilar. Hu- 
man nature is the ſame perverſe, degraded, defiled, wretch- 
ed thing it was. The laws of the moſt high God main- 
tain their priſtine force and authority. The word of 
the Lord is © the ſame yeſterday, and to-day, and for 
ever ;” and the grace that is in Chrift Jeſus overflows in 
the ſame inexhauſted fulneſs. The commiſſion of the 
Lord Jeſus to his diſciples, to“ preach among the Gen- 
tiles the unſearchable riches” of their divine Maſter, 
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preſerves the ſame validity; and the execution of it ſhall, 
through the bleſſing of Heaven, be crowned with ſimilar 
ſucceſs. 

The ſingularity and newneſs of this day's ſervice 
would have induced me to decline taking any part in it. 
] have been frequently called upon, in the courſe of my 
miniſtry, to addreſs a Paſtor ſolemnly ſet apart to the 
chargeof a particular department of the church of Chriſt ; 
and frequently to addreſs a Chriſtian congregation in be- 
half of the Paſtor ſet over them in the Lord. But the 
people this day to be admoniſhed, are innumerable, un- 
known myriads-of human beings, ſcattered over the yet 
unexplored regions of the Southern hemiſphere. How 
ſhall a voice that can ſcarcely fill this ſmall circle pene- 
trate through the diameter of the ſolid earth ? and could 
it be heard fo far, would not the ſounds which it utters, 
and the meaning which it conveys, be unintelligible jar- 

to men of a ſtrange ſpeech? Ah! what ſeas are to 

be croſſed, what promontories to be doubled, how many 
moons muſt wax and wane, how many difficulties and 
dangers muſt be ſurmounted, before an impreſſion can be 
made on untutored minds, before a fingle ray of heavenly 
light can diſpel the awful gloom ! Our addreſs here, 
therefore, muſt be directed to the great Father of all, 
who has immediate acceſs to the ear, to the heart, to the 
conſcience of each of his intelligent creatures, that it 
may pleaſe him, who has put it into the hearts of his 
ſervants in the Britiſh iflands, to extend an arm of mer- 
cy towards their brethren periſhing for lack of know- 
ledge, that it may pleaſe him to. diſpoſe their hearts to 
receive with gladneſs the meſſage of peace and ſalvation: 
may it pleaſe him to dire& our little miſſionary bark to 
the defired haven ; let the © valleys be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill be made low, and the crooked be made 
ſtraight, and the rough places plain! that the glory of 
the Lord may be revealed, and all fleſh ſee it together, 
as the mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken it.” 
RON 13. Curt 
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T is with thankfulneſs and delight that I look round 
on this great congregation, aſſembled for the nobleſt 
purpoſes that can intereſt the beſt feelings of the human 
heart. No ſchemes of worldly advantage—no projects 
of vain ambition—no ſelfiſh ends or aims—contaminate 
our views. Nor will the confuſed noiſe of the warrior, 
or garments rolled in Blood, mark our progreſs. We meet 
under the conduct of the Prince of Peace, and, unfurling 
the banner of his croſs, deſire to carry the glad tidings 
of his ſalvation to the diſtant lands, deep ſunk in heathen 
darkneſs, and covered with the ſhadow of death. 
The petty diſtinctions among us, of names, and forms; 
the diverſities of adminiſtrations, and modes of church. 
order, we agree, ſhall this day all be merged in the great. 
er, nobler, and charaQteriftic name of CHRISTA VSH; and 
our one ambition. be, to promote no partial intereſts, 
ſince Chriſt is not divided, but with united efforts to 
make known abroad the gloty of his perſon—the per. 
fection of his work—the wonders of his grace—and the 
tranſcendent bleſſings of his redemption—where his a- 
dorable name hath never yet been heard; but the God 
of this world Till reigns the uncogtrouled tyrant over 
the bodies and the ſouls of men. 

The infidel, indeed, derides ; the careleſs look on with 
indifference ; and the cold-hearted profeſſor of every de- 
nomination is too much engroſſed with ſelfiſh intereſts 
and earthly purſuits, to think of the concerns of immor- 
tal ſouls ; of heathens ; of creatures of a different colour 
from our own—unleſs, perhaps, when the philanthropy 
and zeal of others awaken their enmity or their envy ; 
and then, like Sanballat and Tobiah, they would inter- 
rupt the work of God, put difficulties in the way, or 
pour contempt on the undertaking ; as though, © if but 
a fox go up, he ſhall break down their ſtone wall. Hear, 
O our God, for we are deſpiſed ; and turn their reproach 
upon their own heads!“ 
| We own our efforts are feeble, and our abilities ſmall; 
but great events often flow from caules 3 g- 
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nificant. In the time of drought and famine in Iſrae], the 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand was the prelude to 
abundance of rain, If God will work, then none 
ſhall let it. The little portion of ſnow detached 
from the ſummit of the higheſt Alps, ſvells in its de- 
ſcent, into a mighty Avalanche, and, thundering down 
the mountain's ſide, ſweeps before it every obſtacle. 
Hath not our glorious Head the reſidue of the Spirit ? 
Can he not raiſe up again inſtruments from the meaneſt 
of mankind, to produce changes great, as when he ſent 
twelve poor fiſhermen to overturn triumphant ſuperſti- 
tion and 1dolatry, ſupported as they were by all the 
powers of empire, and the wiſdom of philoſophy ? Is 
his hand ſhortened, that it cannot ſave? Let no man's 
heart then fail, THOUGH WE ARE WEAK, OUR REDEEM- 
ER Is MIGHTY, 


14. EXTENT of the PREACHER's COMMISSION. 


HE Goſpel, we know, before the end of time, mut 

be preached in all the world for a witneſs unto all na- 
tions, But few of them, comparatively, have yet en- 
joyed its light, or felt its influence. Dar#nefs flill covers 
the earth, and groſs darkneſs the people. Whoever caſts 
his eye over the terreſtrial globe will ſee, if he is a 
Chriſtian, with grief and anguith of heart, the multitudes 
of nations, who #now not God, and obey not his goſpel : 
on whom no beam of the Sun of righteouſneſs hath yet 
ariſen with healing in his wings; but to this day, gr 
ing for the wall as blind, they walk on ſtill in darkneſs, 
and / the foundations of the earth are out of courſe. 

I might indeed begin at home, and with toogreattruth, 
obſerve, how little real, vital Chriſtianity is to be found 
among thoſe who have aſfumed the profeſſion of it. Not 
only have Popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry blinded, and 
enſlaved the principal kingdoms of Europe, but even in 
that portion, which glories in the name of Proteſtant, 
the ſtar Wormwood hath fallen upon the waters, and 
embittered them with the fatal errors of Pelagius, Aris, 
and Socinus : and thus have the flood-gates been * 
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for that deluge of Infidelity, which threatens to raze the 
very foundations of the Chriſtian faith; and, / it were 
peffible, that the adored name of God our Saviour, 
ſhould be had no more in remembrance. Even in our 
own land, who, that is on the Lord's fide, doth not la. 
ment theſe deſolations, and tremble for their conſequen. 
ces? The faſhion of the day indeed is to be humane, 
liberal, munificent : every want finds relief, and every 
diſeaſe an aſylum, but the ſouls of men, who careth for? 
the very idea is in general treated as enthuſiaſtic, and 
infidelity daringly ſuggeſts, that mankind may do as well 
without Chriſtianity as with it. 
Happily there 1s yet found a generation, who ſigh for 
theſe abominations,—feel the religion of Jeſus effentia 
to life and hape—experience the conſtrainings of divine 
charity—and, undiſmayed by the difficulties of the at- 
tempt, deſire to ſeek the ſheep of Chriſt, diſperſed through 
this preſent evil world. 
Turn then, my brethren, your eyes to the burning 
ſands of Afric, where ſcarce a gleam of light illuminatcs 
the darkneſs, from the Pillars of Hercules to the Cape 
of Good Hipe. There the benighted minds of men, 
darker than their complexions, offer a ſcene dreadful as 
pitiable. There the ſweet ſounds of goſpel-grace are ne- 
ver heard, and millions upon millions brutalized by ſu- 
perſtitions, cruel as deſpicable, are led captive by the 
devil at his will, alike ſtrangers to their ruin and their 
remedy. ( | 
Paſs to the vaſt continent of Aſia, abundantly more 
populous than Europe. Under the government of 
China alone, there are ſaid to be three hundred million 
ſouls, and perhaps not an individual that 4#nows the true 
God, and Jeſus Chriſt, whom he bath ſent. 
On the beautiful banks of the Ganges, where we have 
riſen to wealth and empire, how ſhameful have been our 
ſupineneſs and indifference reſpecting any communication 
of goſpel-truth to the poor Hindoos? Among ten mil- 

hons fubje& to the India company, I have never yet read 
of a ſingle miſſionary ſent by them. Commercial Chri- 
ſtians ſeem to worſhip no other God, but gold. 8 
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The vaſt regions within and without the Ganges, the 
immenſe plains of Tartary, the kingdoms of Siam, Pegu, 
Japan, and the extenſive iſlands which ſpread through 
the Indian Ocean, preſent one awful blank. Chaotic 
darkneſs, ſtil brooding on the abyſs, ſpreads its wings, 
and not a ray of truth ſheds its bleſſed influence from one 
end of theſe countries to the other. But idols, horrid as 
obſcene, fill every Pagoda, and abominations, that but 
to name were ſhameful, 

A new world hath lately opened to our view, call it 
iland or Continent, that exceeds Europe in ſize, New 
Holland ; and now become the receptacle of our outcaſts 
of ſociety, —New Zealand, and the innumerable iſlands, 
which ſpot the boſom. of the Pacific Ocean, on each fide 
of the Line, from Endeavour Straits to the coaſts of 
America, many of them full of inhabitants, - occupying 
lands, which ſeem to realize the fabled gardens of the 
Heſperides,—where the fragrant groves, which cover 
them from the ſultry beams of day, afford them food 
and cloathing ; whilit the ſea offers continual plenty of 
its inexhauſtible ſtores ; and the day paſles in eaſe and 
affluence, and the night in muſie and dancing. But amidſt 


theſe enchanting ſcenes, ſavage nature ſtil] feaſts on the 


fleſh of its prifoners—appeaſes its gods with human ſa- 
— ſocieties of men and women live promiſ- 
cuouſly, aud murder every infant born amongſt them; 
whilſt every turpitude, committed in the face of open 
day, proclaims, that ſhame is as little felt as a ſenſe of 
hn is known, 

Ye untutored offspring of fallen nature! how are ye 
to be pitied ! ye have wondered at our ſhips, admired 
the colour of our ſkin, and been contaminated by our 
vices, and have known, to our- confuſion, that thoſe who 
have infected you with their abominations, bore the 
name of CHRISTIANS. It remains, | hope for us, my 
brethren, to redeem the character of that ſacred name, 
and the honour of our nation. | | 

No region of the world, which I have yet obſerved, 
(and I have confidered the matter with much attention), 
affords us happier proſpects in our auſpicious career of 
ſcnding 
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ſending the goſpel to the Heathen lands; no where ate 
the obſtacles apparently leſs, or the opportunities 
greater, for the admiſſion of the truth as it is in Jeſus, 
No perſecuting government, — no Brahmanic caſts to op. 
poſe, —no inhoſpitable climate to endure,—a language 
of little difficulty to attain, —and of vaſt extent, — with 
free acceſs, and every prejudice in our favour, 


15. Of FuTuURE PUNISHMENT. 


-TVUTURE puniſhment is, of all evils, the moſt dread. 
q ful, and therefore, of all evils, the moſt to be 
avoided. The calamities which mortals inherit in their 
earthly tabernacle, are {light and tranſitory—ſoon fly off, 
and die for ever. But thoſe woes, which feſter in the 
ſouls of bad men after death, are at once intolerable and 
interminable, Their exquiſite acuteneſs can only be 
equalled by their endleſs duration. At that awful period, 
when theſe woes commence, the (ons of vice muſt take 
up their abode in the diſmal habitations of darkneſs and 
deſpair, in which reſide only demons, and the ſpirits of 
malevoleat men. They muſt make their bed in hell; a 
dreadful bed indeed! where reſt comes neither day nor 
night, where the voice of gladneſs is never heard, where 
peace and joy can never enter; © but the ſmoke of their 
torments aſcendeth for ever and ever;” where the 
ſoul is ever forced upwards by the deſire of happineſs, 
but is ever preſſed downwards by the weight of iniquity: 
whilſt this melancholy reflection ever preys upon the 
heart—All the treaſures of celeſtial felicity might have 
been mine, had not my own obſtinate wickedneſs barred 
againſt me the gates of heaven. There the worm of 
conſcience never dies, and the fire of appetite is never 
quencked. There the tears of grief are never baniſhed 
from the eye, nor the heavings of forrow from the 
heart. There the underſtanding, like a condemned 
criminal, is ſhut up in a dark dungeon, to brood for ever 
on its own calamity. There the paſſions burn with un- 
quenchable defire, and are perpetually racked with de- 
{pair of enjoyment. ' There the memory ſerves as a cruel 
engine, to rake up the aſhes of guilty deeds, to — 
| | | whelm 
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whelm the ſoul in an abyſs of ſforrow— whilſt remorſe, 
like a gnawing vulture, feeds upon the ſoul. There are 
wounds without balm, pains without eaſe, diſtreſs with- 
out relief, afflictions without pity, ſufferings without 
Mc, and anxiety without interval. 

All this might yet be borne, did ever hope, that ſweet 
cordial of calamity, break through the ſullen gloom, 
and, with the fair proſpects of deliverance, chear the 
wretched ſufferer. But, alas! alas! there even hope, 
the laſt refuge of unhappy minds, is for ever excluded, 
and nothing preſents itſelf but the gloom of deſpair, and 
the blackneſs of darkneſs for ever and ever. Juſt God! 
how wretched is the fituation of thy creatures, when 
they deſert thee, the fountain of life ; violate the laws 
of thy government, and wilfully purſue their own deſtrue- 
tion ! : 

4 
16. Cavsts ard Curr of DISCONTENTMENT. 


FF the early periods of life, when we begin to 


emerge from obſcurity, and ſtep forth into the world, 
to act our reſpective parts on the public theatre of life— 
when our paſſions are boiling and impetuous, our un- 
derſtandings raw and untutored, and our experience 
ſcanty and imperfet—we form ideas of felicity, too 
lofty and exalted. Reaſon, a cool ard ſedate principle, 
has not yet gathered ſtrength; imagination introduces 
her flowery proſpects; every object of delight is painted 
beyond the truth; and every capacity of enjoyment, 
much bigger than the life: from which erude and ſan- 


guine notions eternal diſappointments muſt enſue be- 


cauſe the ſimplicity of nature will never quadrete with 
the extravagance of the imagination, nor the enjoyment 


ever correſpond to the warmth of a heated fancy— but 


every object which we admire, whether preſent or ab- 
ſent, will ſow in our hearts the ſeeds of uneaſineſs. 

If the object is abſent, our miſery will be great, be- 
cauſe proportioned to i's imaginary good, If the object 
is preſent, our entertainment will be but ſmall, becauſe 


proportioned only to its real good. Nay, not ſo much; 
* 1 . 2. the. 
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the difappointment, which experience brings, will balk 
the expectation, fret the temper, and ſour the ſpirit, 
The error is obvious: but how it it to be re&ificd? 
The road is plain: check this impertinence of the ima. 
gination, that intruding and deluſive faculty. Bravlly 
deſtroy its uſurped ſovereignty ; and let reaſon, now 
improved, exerciſe and uncontroulable ſway. When 
this is done, you will be contented, becauſe then every 
enjoyment will correſpoad to thoſe ideas which nature 
and reaſon have formed. But while this is undone, dif. 
appointment will follow diſappointment in everlaſting 
ſucceſſion ; vexation will pave the way to vexation, and 
black deſpair at laſt complete the ſcene of wretchedneſs. 
For this is the law. of nature, unchangeable as nature 
itſelf, that every falſe and fantaſtic opinion will betray 
us into endleſs perplexity, but that every juſt and ra- 
tional ſentiment will eſtabliſh the foundation of ſolid 
comfort ; and experience itielf, which ſullies the luſtre 
of each ſplendid trifle, and damps the gaiety of each 
fanciful enjoyment, will to eternity exalt and dignify 
the real worth of each ſubſtantial good. | 
Let us remember, that every ſituation in life is the 
deſtination of God; a being too wiſe to miſtake our 
happineſs, and too good not to promote it. This reflec- 
tion will teach us a perfect reſignation to his providence, 
a chearful contentment with his diſcipline, and a lively 
gratitude for his benefactions. | 
Let us alſo remember, that this world is not the con- 
cluding ſcene of human exiſtence, but only its opening 
and introduQtory ſcene ; a ſcene eſſentially connected with 
and plainly preparatory to another—a brighter and better 
habitation, in which we are taught, by the authority of 
God, to expect a felicity, worthy of the nobleſt faculties 
of our nature, and adapted to its moſt exalted deſires; 
a felicity, in extent commenſurate to the capacities of 
man, and in duration commenſurate to the eternity of 
God; a felicity, in ſhort, ſo great, ſo unſpeakable, fo 
full of glory, that the moſt magnificent ſplendours of this 
earth, compared to it, are low and deſpicable uy 
alot 
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faint and fading images —yea, have no glory at all, by 
reaſon of the glory that excelleth. 

This confideration will inſpire us with ſubmiſſion to 
the will of God, and animate us to prepare for eternity. 
Fully convinced that this world is not the place of our 
reſt, but that our ſupreme intereſt lies in another coun- 

, like prudent pilgrims, to ſweeten our journey, we 
will ſuppreſs the emotions of peeviſhneſs and paſſion, 
and train up our ſouls, by contentment and every other 
virtue, for the immortal delights of that ſuperior world, . 
where gold and filver are of no value; where covetouſ- 
neſs never enters; where: ſelfiſhneſs is not known; 
where anxiety has no place; and every ſordid affection 
is for ever extinguiſhed - that ſuperior world, where 


never ceaſes, hope never deceives, contentment 
never dies, friendſhip never flags, charity never fails, 


and happineſs never ſades - but ſhines forth in one un- 


clouded day, bright as the ſun, and immortal as its - 


ſource. 


19. Ponsvrr of SENSUAL ENJOYMENT, defeats its 

INTENTION. . | 

'F HE unbridled purſuit of ſenſual enjoyments defeats 
its own intention. Such is the wife and righteous 

appointment of providence, to deter men from diſhenour- 

ing their Maker, and themſelves; that exceſs of every 

kind, and this eſpecially, deſtroys the very end it ſeeks, 

hurts the body as well as the mind, and diſappoints the 


bene volent purpoſes of nature, by going beyond them... 


Fappeal, my friend, to your own e ence: Do not 
you feet your . conftitution impaired and dulled by a 


courſe of intemperance? Are you not forced, if ou 
will / continue the chace you are engaged in, ta ſpur your ” 


jaded deſires, by all the methods which fancy, variety, 
and a ſupet · refined luxury can furniſh? Theſe indeed 


may ſerve to inflame your paſſions ; but, alas! the more 


they are inflamed, the farther are they from being ſatis- 


fed. New . may excite new propenſions; but 


the di verſity of the one doth not keep pace with the 


violence of the other. The rage of pleaſure grows, but 
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the ſenſe of it diminiſheth ; till at laſt you do not ſo 
properly purſue it, as you are dragged along by it, 
The attatchment and liking to it arE in a great meaſure 
ſoon over : Mere uſe and habit hurry you headlong. It 
is poflible indeed you ſet out with reſolutions of reſtrain. 
ing yourſelf within certain fancied bounds of ſobriety 
and prudence, of preſerving a ſort of economy and cool. 


neſs, in the indulgence of your inclinations. Have you 


adhered to theſe refleftions? Have you pradtiſed 
this ſelf. command for any ſpace of time? Is your 
bent to finful gratifications no ſtronger now than 


when you firſt gave way to them? Can you ſtill ſtop, 


when and where you ' pleaſe? Can you ſay to the in. 
croaching current of -paſhon, © Hitherto ſhalt thou 
come, and no farther?” Ah the vanity and illuſion that 
are inſeparable from fin, the ſclf-deceit and folly of fin. 
ners ! to' think that they can tranſgreſs with ſafety the 


boundaries of innocence, or anſwer for themſelves, that 


having once entered on the declivity of vice, they ſhall 
not ſlide into a'quicker and quicker progreſs, till at length 
they ſink into all © the ſaperfluity of naughtineſs. 
Nothing more common than for the ſons of intempe- 
rance to boaſt of their reaſon, their refinement, their 
ſentiments, and the like. But have they cauſe to do ſo? 
Your brethren of the ſtall and of the foreſt eat and drink, 
and play, and gratify the appetites of nature, in due 
ſeaſon, meaſure, and proportion. Therefore they are 
well and happy, according to their rank. Thou who art 
called a man, canſt not pretend to ſo much order and felicity, 
The perſons, whoſe character I draw, are proud to 
ſtyle themſelves men of pleaſure. The world adopts 
the phraſe, and beſtows it on thera freely : But I aver 
they do not deſerve this title. You are mere ſenſation- 
men; you are ſtrangers to fincere, to real pleaſure, 
That confiſts in regularity, and dwells with innocence 
alone. Figure a young man, maſter of his paſſions, 
diligent in buſineſs, or aſſiduous in ſtudy, ſmitten with 
the charms of truth, of friendſhip, of virtue, of de vo- 


tion, following their divine attraction through the ſlip- 


pery paths of youth, and in due time entering, with 


judgement 
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judgement and choice, into that honourable ſtate which 
Heaven has ordained for the ſupport and comfort of man- 
kind. Will thoſe ungodly men, who forego the chaſte 
and heart-felt delights of this amiable connection, for 
the bought ſmiles and mercenary careſſes of a harlot, 
« loveleſs, joyleſs, unendeared,” pretend to equal theſe 
latter to the former, or once to compare their lawleſs, 
reitleſs, ſelfiſh purſuits, to the tranquil, the virtuous, 
the generous joys of an union, which, when wiſely 
formed, is founded on eſteem, ſupported with fidelity, 
| ſanctified by faith, and ſweetened by mutual ſympathy, 


| truſt, and complacence ? 
| 18. GRATIFiCATIONS FORFEITED by an IRREGULAR 
LiFE. 

W1LL not attempt to enumerate all the ſuperior 
. gratifications which are forfeited by an irregular life; 
t but ſurely this is a farther conſideration worthy your 


regard. Surely a ſound mind in a healthful body, mo- 
[ derate defires, and quiet paſſions, a ſpirit calm and clear, 

unobſcured by the fumes of intemperance, and undiſt urb- 
- ed by the tumults of luſt, peaceful and pleaſant refiec- 


r tions on a diſcreet and honourable conduct, manly, ra- 
? tional, and uſeful converſation, the ſociety, the applauſe, 
bh and the patronage of the beſt men, the humble, yet tri- 


ce umphant hope of the friendſhip of God through every 
re future period, with all the ſolid and ſublime conſolations 
t of devotion; ſurely theſe are not things to be raſhly re- 
7. W nounced, or lightly eſteemed. If you are ſo unfortunate 
to as to be a ſtranger to theſe things, will it follow that 
ts you may boldly contemn or negle& them? Becauſe yeu 
er are blind, will you take upon you to ſay, that light 
„- WM 1s not ſweet, or that it is not © a pleaſant thing for the 

eyes to behold the ſun?” If theſe are not bleſſings, and 
bleſſings too of ineftimable value, why have they been 
ſo highly prized, fo pathetically recommended, ſo ardent- 
ly ſought, ſo diligently, zealoufly, and perſeveringly 
cultivated, by the wiſeſt, the greateſt, . and the moſt 
learned men of the age, who have been ready to under- 
take any thing, to ſuffer any thing, to ſaczifice any thing, 
rather. 
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rather than forego theſe ſweeteſt and nobleſt enjoyments? 


But I will ſubmit the queſtion to yourſelf; let your own + 


underftanding judge whether the enjoyments of the mind 

ind of the heart do not bid fair to be the ſweeteſt, becauſe 
the nobleſt. You are a man, and will you ſay, that the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie pleaſures of a man, 7 mean, 
thoſe of reaſon, of conſcience, and of affection, are not 
better, or more eſtimable, than the pleafures of an 
animal, I mean, thoſe of ſenſe and appetite? What! 
will you give up at once, even in ſpeculation, all the 
dignity and ſuperior. excellence of your nature, in order 
to juſtify to yourſelf the deplorable perverſion of your 
taſte? But in vain do you labour to juſtify it even to 
vourſelf. There is, know there is, ſomething within 
you that takes part with uncorrupted rature, and re- 
claims againſt the vile abuſe. 

Jam ſufficiently aware, that amidſt your hours of 
giddy riot, m the circle of your mad companions, you 
will be falſe enough to diſguife any ſuch feelings, bold 
enough to deny even the deepeſt convictions of your 
foul, to boaſt what a charming life you lead, and in the 
height of your pride to talk with pity of the'ſons of vir- 


tue, as a ſet of poor, gloomy-minded creatures. And 


pray let us hear wherein you have ſuch mighty advan- 


tage over them? Why, you have the pleaſure of often 


getting drunk in the tavern, of frequently revelling in 
the brothel, perhaps of violating and - defiling the 


marriage-bed, poſſibly of ſeducing and ruining credulous 


innocence, probably of gaming away your own fortune, 
eredit, and peace, or thoſe of others whom you call your 
friends; the pleaſure too, no doubt, ef laughing at the 
laws of your country, at the religion of your fathers, at 


thoſe rules of decency and virtue which ſober heathens 
themſelves revere; at all ſerious men, nay, at every body 


that will not run with you into the ſame exceſs of riot; 
and, for aught I know, the pleaſure of directly blaſ- 
pheming him that made you. Great God! what out- 
rages agamſt nature, ſociety, and thee, . are daily com- 
mitted by thoſe, who, burſting the bounds thou haft ſo 
willy and mercifully ſet them, reverſe the vſe of thy 


creatures, 
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creatures, diſturb the order of thy world, and, having 
done all they can. to deface and deſtroy the beauty of thy 
creation, both within and without them, turn at laſt their 
impious fury on thy tremendous Majeſty ! Theſe, theſe 
are the men, who talk ſo loud and ſo big of pleaſure, 
which they would wholly appropriate to themſelves, as 
if they alone enjoyed and underſtood it. 


Ig. The RESURRECTION of CHRIST, 


þ Hp Roman ſoldiers were not the only guards of 
our Saviour's ſepulchre : The heavenly hoſts were 
moved, the legions of God were arrayed, to protect the 
ſacred depoſit. The prepaxgtions were now fully formed 
in both worlds, and all things ſtood in readineſs for the 
moment in which the arm of the Lord ſhould be revealed. 
Twice had the ſun gone down upon the earth, and all, 
as yet, was quiet at the ſepulchre ; Death held his 
ſceptre over the Son of God: Still, and filent, the hours 
paſſed on; the guards ſtood by their poſt, the rays of 
the midnight moon gleamed on their helmets, and on 
their ſpears: The enemies of Chriſt exulted in their 
ſucceſs ; the hearts of his friends were ſunk in deſpon- 
- dency and in ſorrow; theſpirits of glory waited in anxious 
ſuſpenſe to behold the event, and wondered at the depth of 
the ways of God. At length the morning-ſtar ariſing 
in the eaſt, announced the approach of light; the third 
day began to dawn upon the world, when, on a ſudden, 
the earth trembled to its centre, and the powers of heaven 
were ſhaken ; an angel of God deſcended ; the guards 
ſhruuk back from the terror of his preſence, and fell on 
the ground: . His countenance was like lightening, and 
his raiment white as ſnow.” He rolled away the ſtone 
from the door of the ſepulchre, and ſat upon it. But 
who is this that cometh forth from the tomb, with dyed 
garments from the bed of death? He that is glorious 
m his appearance, walking in the greatneſs of his 
ſtrength. It is thy Prince, O Zion] Chriſtians, it is 
your Lord: he hath trodden the wine preſs alone; 
he hath ſtained his raiment with blood; but now, 
as the firſt-born, from the womb of nature, he 
meets 
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meets the morning of his reſurrection. He ariſes 
a conqueror from the grave; he returns with ble. 
fings | wh the world of ſpirits; he brings ſalvation 
to the ſons of men. Never did the returning ſun uſher 
in a day ſo glorious : it was the jubilee of the univerſe, 
The morning-ſtars ſung together, and all the ſons of God 
ſhouted aloud for joy. The Father of mercies looked 
down from his throne in the heavens ; with complacenc 
he beheld his world reftored : he ſaw his work that it 
was good. Then did the deſart rejoice ; the face of na. 
ture was gladdened before him, when the bleſſings of the 
Eternal deſcended as the dew of heaven, for the refreſh. 
ing of the nations. 


20. The Gravy: a PLACE of Rxsr. 


HE grave is a place where the weary are at reſt. 

How ſoothing is this ſentiment, The weary 2re 

at reſt, There is ſomething in the expreſſion which 
affects the heart with uncommon ſenſations, and produ- 
ces a ſpecies of delight, where tranquillity is the prin- 
cipal ingredient. The ſentiment itſelf is extenſive, and 
implies many particulars : it implies, not only that we 
are delivered from the troubling of the wicked, as ia the 
former clauſe, but from every trouble and-every pain 
to which life is ſubjeted. Thoſe only who have them- 
ſel ves been tried in affliction, can feel the full force cf 
this expreſſion. Others may be pleaſed with the ſenti- 
ment, and affected by ſympathy. The diſtreſſed are at 
once pleaſed and comforted. To be delivered from 
trouble !—to be relieved from power! to ſee oppreſſion 
humbled ! to be freed from care and pain, from fickne!s 
and diſtreſs ! to lie down as in a bed of ſecurity, in 2 
long oblivion of our woes !—To fleep in peace, without 
the fear of interruption !—How pleaſing is the proſpe&t? 
how full of conſolation ! The ocean may roll its waves, — 
the warring winds may join their forces—the thunders 
may ſhake the ſkies, and the lightnings paſs ſwiftly ſrom 
cloud to cloud : but not the forces of the elements com- 
bined, not the ſounds of thuaders, nor of many Teas, 
though they were united into one peal, aud directed to 


one 


one point, can ſhake the ſecurity of the tomb. The 
dead hear nothing of the tumult ; they ſleep ſoundly ; 
they reſt from their calamities upon beds of peace Con- 
ducted to ſilent manſions, they cannot be troubled by the 
radeſt aſſaults, nor awakened by the loudeſt clamour. 
The unfortunate, the oppreſſed, the broken-hearted, 
with thoſe that have languiſhed on beds of ſickneſs, reſt 
here together: they have forgot their diſtreſles ; every 
ſorrow 13 huſhed, and every pang extinguiſhed. 

Hence, in all nations, a ſet of names have ariſen to 
convey the idea of death, —_— with theſe ſenti- 
ments, and all of them exprce{hve of ſupreme felicity 
and conſolation, How does the human mind, preſſed 
by real or imagined calamities, delight to dwell upon 
that awful event which leads to deliverance, and to de- 
icribe and ſolicit it with the faireſt flowers of fancy: It 
is called the harbour of reſt, in whoſe deep boiom the 
diſaſtered mariner, ho had long ſuſtained the aſſaults of 
adverſe ſtorms, moors his wearied veſſel, never more to 
return to the toſſings of the waſteful ocean. It is called 
the land of peace, whither the friendleſs exile retires, 
beyond the reach of malice and injuſtice, and the cruel- 
leſt arrows of fortune. It is called the hoſpitable houſe, 
where the weather-beaten traveller, faint with traverſing 
pathleſs deſarts, finds a welcome and ſecure repoſe. 
There no cares moleſt, no paſſions diſtract, no enemies 
defame ; there agonizing pain, and wounding infamy, 
and ruthleſs revenge, are no more; but profound peace, 
and calm paſſions, and ſecurity which is immoveable.“ 
* There the wicked ceaſe from troubling, there the 
weary at reſt ! There the priſoners reſt together! they 
hear not the voice of the oppreſſor! The ſmall and the 
great are there, and the ſervant is free from his maſter !” 
It is in this manner that the human mind, whoſe opera- 
tions are all conducted by the moſt curious mechaniſm, 


rejoices at the proſpect of death, when it imagines to iĩt- 


{elf the reverſon of its calamities, 
. 2 5 | 21. ADVAN- 
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I92 ADVANTAGES OF GENTLENESS. 


21. ADVANTAGES of GENTLENESS, 


Es may paſs over our heads, without affording 
any opportunity for ads of high beneficence, ot 
extenſive utility. Whereas not a day paſſes, but, in the 
common tranſactions of life, and eſpecially in the inter. 
courſe of domeſtic ſociety, gentleneſs finds place fo 
promoting the happineſs of others, and ſtrengthening in 
ourſelves the habit of virtue. Nay, by ſeaſonable dif 
coveries of a humane ſpirit, we ſometimes contribute 
more materially to the advancement of happineſs, than 
by actions which are ſeemingly more important. Ther: 
are ſituations, not a few, in human life, where the en. 
couraging reception, the condeſcending behaviour, and 
the look of ſympathy, bring greater relicf to the heart, 1 

than the moſt liberal ſupplies of bounty; while, on the 
other ſide, when the hand of liberality is extended v © 
\beſtow, the want of gentleneſs is ſufficient to fruſtrate 
the intention of the benefit. We ſour thoſe whom we T 
meant to oblige ; and, by conferring favours with oſten. 
tation and harſhneſs, we convert them into injuries, c 
Can any diſpoſition then be held to poſſeſs a low place n ; 
the ſcale of virtue, whoſe influence is ſo conſiderable on 
the happineſs of the world ?. -- | di 
| Gentleneſs is, in truth, the great avenue to mutua 
enjoyment. Amidſt the ſtrife of interfering intereſts, WF 
it tempers the violence of contention, and keeps alive the WW f 
ſeeds of harmony. It ſoftens animoſities, renews en- - 
dearments, and renders the countenance of man, a re- 
freſhment to man. Baniſh gentleneſs from the earth; 
- ſuppoſe the world to be filled with none but harſh and 
contentious ſpirits : and what ſort of ſociety would re- 
main? The ſolitude of the deſart were preferable to it. 
The conflict of jarring elements in chaos; the cave, 
where ſubterraneous winds contend and roar; the den, 
- where ſerpents hiſs, and beaſts of the foreſt howl; would 
be the only proper repreſentations of ſuch aſſemblies of 
men.“ O that I had wings like a dove! for then | 
would fly away, and be at reſt, Lo! then, I would 
wander fir off, and remain in the wilderneſs : I wn 
ha en 
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haſten my eſcape from the windy ſtorm and tem 

For I have ſeen violence and ftrife in the city. Miſchi 
and ſorrow are in the midſt of it: Deceit and guile depart 
not from the ſtreet.” 


22. DEvoTION a Source of HAPPINESS. 


HATEVER promotes and ſtrengthens virtue, 

whatever calms and regulates the temper, is a 
ſource of happineſs. Devotion, as I have juſt now 
ſhown, produces thoſe effects in a remarkable degree. 
It inſpires compoſure of ſpirit, mildneſs, and benignity; 
weakens the painful, and cheriſhes the pleafing emotions, 
and, by theſe means, carries on the life of a pious man 
in a ſmooth and placid tenor, 

Beſides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, 
devotion opens a eld of enjoyments, to which the vitious 
are entire ſtrangers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as 
they peculiarly belong to retirement when the world 
leaves us, and to adverſity when it becomes our foe; 
Theſe are the two ſeaſons, for which every wiſe man 
would moſt wiſh to provide ſome hidden ſtore of com- 
fort. For let him be placed in the moſt favourable 
fituation which the human ſtate admits, the world can 
neither always amuſe him, nor always ſhield him from 
diſtreſs. There will be many-hours of vacuity, and 
many of dejection, in his life. If he be a ſtranger to 
God, and to devotion, how dreary will the gloom of 
ſolitude oft 2 With what oppreſſive weight will 
fickneſs, dif pointment, or old age, fall upon his ſpi- 

Ml r thoſe penſive periods, the pions man has 

a relief prepared. From the tireſome repetition of the 
common vanities of life, or from the painful corrofion of 
its cares and ſorrows, devotion tranſports him into a new 
region; and furrounds him there with ſuch objects as are 
the moſt fitted to chear the dejection, to calm the tu- 
mults, -and to heal the wounds of his heart. If the 
world has been empty and deluſive, it gladdens him with 
the profpe&t of a higher and better order of things, about 
to riſe, If men have been ungrateful and baſe, it diſ- 
plays before him the A We of that ſupreme Being, 
who 
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who, though every other friend fail, will never forſake 
him. Conſult your experience, and you will find that the 
two greateſt ſources of inward joy are, the exerciſe of 
love directed towards a deſerving object, and the exer. 
cile of hope terminating on ſome high and aſſured happi. 
neſs. Both theſe are ſupplied by devotion ; and there. 
fore we have no reaſon to be ſarpriſed, if, on ſome oc. 
cafions, it fill the hearts of good men with a ſatisfaction 
not to be expreſſed. 

The refined pleaſures of a pions mind are, in many 
reſpects, ſuperior to the coarſe gratifications of ſenſe, 
They are pleaſures which belong to the higheſt powers, 
und beſt affections of the ſoul ; whereas, the gratifica. 
tions of ſenſe reſide in the loweſt region of our nature, 
To the one the ſoul ftoops below its native dignity, 
The other raiſe it above itſelf. The one leave always 
a comfortleſs, often a mortifying remembrance behind 
them. The other are reviewed with applauſe and de- 
light. The pleaſures of ſenſe reſemble a foaming tor. 
rent, which, after a diſorderly courſe, ſpeedily runs out, 
and leaves an empty and eenlive channel. But the 
pleaſures of devotion reſemble the equable current of a 
pure river, which enlivens the fields through which it 
paſſes, and diffuſes verdure and fertility along its banks, 
—— To thee, O Devotion! we owe the higheſt improve- 
ment of our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our 
life. Thou art the ſupport of our virtue, and the reſt 
of our ſouls in this turbulent world. Theu compoſeſt 
the thoughts: Thou calmeſt the paſſions : Thou exalteſt 
the heart. Thy communications, arid thine only, are 
imparted to the low, no lefs than to the High; to the 
poor, as well as to the rich. In thy preſence, worldly 
diſtinctions ceafe ; and under thy influence, worldly ſor- 
rows are forgotten. Thou art the balm of the wounded 
mind. Thy fanctuary is ever open to the miſerable; 
inacceſſible only to the unrighteons and impure. Thou 
deginneſt on earth the temper of heaven. In thee tlic 
hofts of angels and blefled {pirits eternally rejoice. 

23. Eqvat 
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23. Eqvar. DisTRIBUTION of ENJOYMENT. 
A ſenſual pleaſure is a relative thing. That which 


is luxury to him to whom it is new, is none to 
them to whom it is familiar. The continual recurrence . 
of them reduces the higheſt ranks of ſenſual gratification 
to a level with the loweſt. He who. is in poſſeſſion of an 
eaſy ſufficiency, and capable of commanding a ſeries of 
plain and humble pleaſures, indulges a groundleſs envy, 
when he ſuffers it to be excited by the higher, but the 
habitual indulgencics of perſons 1n ſuperior ſtation. The 
enjoyments to which he looks up, are not ſuperior to 
his own. There are thoſe whoſe appetites: are courted 
by more coſtly proviſion than his; whoſe ſenſes are ex- 
cited by more ſtimulating entertainments, and ſaothed by 
ſmoother accommodations; whoſe days are ſpent in more 
expenſi ve amuſements, and whoſe nights are paſſed upon 
ſofter pillows. But he, who © fares ſumptuouſly ever 
day,” fits down to no ſweeter feaſt than he; he w 
delight is daily ſtirred by more pungent <xcitements, is 
no more animated by them, than he is by his cheaper and 
ſoberer paſtime ; and he whoſe love of eaſe is lulled in a 
downier lap, whoſe fituation is covered in every part of 
it with cuſhion, and lined all over with pillow, enjoys 
not a more delicious recumbence, even upon the ſuppo- 
fition of his mixing along with itthe Jabour, of ſome kind 
or other, which is neceſſary to render reſt delightful, 
than belongs to his hour of repoſe in his leſs ſilken ſeat. 
Contiirial repetition wears away the exquiſiteneſs of all 
ſenſual pleaſure, and gradually dulls the moſt lively de- 
lights into flat and inſipid ſenſation. That landſcape 
which fills the traveller with rapture, is regarded with 
indifference by him who ſees it every day from his win- 
dow. The ſweeteſt ſounds that art can combine, loſe 
much of their effect upon an ear that is perpetually 
liſtening to melody. The moſt coſtly luxuries that can 
load the board of opulence, are but bread to him who 
makes them his daily meal. The cordial that exhilarates 
the ſober is but “a cup of cold water” to one who is 
accuſtomed to the draught of intemperance. The bril- 
„ liant: 
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ant luſtres that illuminate the houſe of public amuſe. 
ment are no more than ſober day-light to him who paſſes 
all his evenings there. And the ſofteſt couch into which 
languor ever ſunk is only a ſeat to them who never re. 
cline upon one leſs ſoft. When cuſtom has made them 
neceſſary, the higheſt order of ſenſual pleaſures commu. 
nicates no higher ſatisfa&tion, than the ſupply of her ne. 
eeſſary wants affords to ſimple nature. And let me be 
allowed to ſtop one moment to remark, how much be 
are expoſed to pain in-this world of change, to whom the 
deprivation” of luxury were the horror of famine ; ex. 
clufion from gay aſſemblies, the drearineſs of ſolitude; 
the foberneſs of domeſtic ſociety, the gloom of impriſon. 
ment; the loſs of ſoft clothing, the miſery of nakedneſs 
and the reduction of elegant life" redundant conveniences, 
the bare condition of ſavage and unaccommodated man 


24. The ART of attuining HAPPINESS. 
HAN is ſurrounded by pleaſureable objects, of which 
his underſtanding is the ſenſe; of perceiving 
which his reaſon is the organ. Theſe objects are innu- 
merable. Let him who complains he has not pleaſure 
Enough while his neceſſary animal wants are ſupplied, 
open this door of their admiſſion which he has hitherto 
pertnitted to continue cloſed. Of theſe objects the moſt 
glorious that ſtands before us 1s the great Author of all 
things; the contemplation of whom 1s that employment 
of our intellectual powers, which is capable of yielding 
us the livelieſt and moſt ſublime delight. Our natures 
are fitted, ard were principally formed, to perceive 
this amiable and wonderful object. We were chiefly crea- 
ted to contemplate his beautiful and venerable attributes, 
as they are to be © clearly ſeen” in his viſible works; 
to entertain our eyes with the proofs-of his wiſdom and 
goodneſs, which are preſented to them in the produc- 
tions of his hand, and in the operations of his provi- 
dence; and to rejoice in the conſciouſneſs of his preſence, 
approbation, and protection. We were farther formed, 
inſtead of ſurveying ſuperior ſtations around us, only 
to feel with pain the inferiority of our own ; to make 
the bappineſs of others ours; to © rejoice with bs 
| that 
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that rejoice ;”” to appropriate the pleaſures we are able | 
to perceive around us ; to enter into the ſenſation of | , 
thoſe whom we leg to be happy; to infuſe ourſelves by 
the force of ſympathy i in their breaſts ; to beat in their 
boſoms, to throb with their j joys ; and, in ſhort, to take 
into our hearts all the happineſs we can take into our 
view. Thus we ſupply the ſuppoſed deficienoes of our 
own condition ; wander from our own wants z, roam into 
happy regions; put ourſelves in pleafant ſituatians; and 
enjoy all that is enjoyed. This is the wealth that neyer 
makes itſelf wings,” and that renders us moſt complete- 
ly independent. Surrounded by revolution, theſe riches. 
remain with us for ever. They are ſafe from viciſſitude; 
their name is not written upon Fortune's wheel; and 
they feel none of its whirls. No thief can ſteal thele 
treaſures from ns ; no violence can break through into 
the breaſt where they are locked. As long as God con- 
tines to be good, and to be. Almighty, a good man in 
the poſſeſſion of food and raiment, continues able to de- 
clare, 591 have all things; 1 abound and am full.” It i is 
true, in ſurveying the ſcene around him, his ſympathy i is 
ſometimes excited by painful, as well as pleaſing ciccum- 
ſtances. Bat his congratulation is more frequently 
called for than his condolence ; and of his pity, as the 
pain is ſheathed by nature, in ſoothing ſenſations that 
mufle its edge, and preyent it from corroding, like the 
ſor rows and ſolicitudes of ſelhſhneſs, ſo the tear is ſpeedi- 
ly wiped by confidence, in the wiſdom which appoints. 
the cauſe that calls it into his eye, and which. wel one: 


day wipe it tor ever from his face. 


25. On the CERTAINTY of 3 


F mankind were ſo vain and fooliſh as to flatter 
themſelves that the duration of their preſent ſtate 
— eternal, Nature and Providence have taken ſuch 
care to undeceive them as the importance of the point 
required. Scarce one day can paſs without exbjbit ting 
fad ſpectacles of mortality to the public eye. As miſts. 
and vapours, when exhaled, deſcend in rains; as foun- 
tains and. xivers pour ti Sul uns into the — 
Mere 
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where they are undiſtinguiſhably loſt, as every morning. 
ſun riſes but to decline; by the ſame neceſſity, the ſame 


inviolable order of nature, man is born to die. 
the ſacred 'writings treat of human life, they 


When 


conſider 


our exiſtence here, as an unſubſtantial vapour, which, 


floating through the boundleſs fields of air, is 


at leaſt 


abſorbed in its maternal element; nor leaves the leaf 


diſcernible veſtige behind. They confider it as 


a flower 


in the field, which opening on the raviſhed eye, diſplays 
the faireſt colours of Nature's inimitable pencil ; but 
ſoon the nipping froſts, or chilling winds, blaſt all the 
grace and beautyof its blooming verdure, and only leave its 


' melancholy ruins behind; that from theſe the 


contem- 


plative gazer may, with deep-felt regret, lament the 
beauteous wreck, whilſt he preſages his own. But 
Nature has not left us to learn our fate from remote 
and ambiguous calls. How loud, how univerſal, how 
emphatic, how intelligible, how inceſſant, how alarming 
is her voice! It afſumes every form that may engage 
our attention, it darts upon the ſoul in every thought, 
it ſpeaks in every period, it addrefles every ſenſe. It is 
felt in the ties of conſanguinity when broken, it is ſeen 


in the widow's tears, and heard in the ſhrieks of or- 


phans. The tomb, the inſatiable tomb! is ever open to 


dle vour its prey, while multitudes of every ſex 


and age, 


from every elime, are conſtantly repleniſhing the dark 


and Gleat domains of death. 


2586. Dis\NTERESTED Goobxxss. 


Mexx are ſome offices of charity to which only 
higher motives are capable of prompting us; 
which, if they be not done from ſuch moti ves, cannot be 


Ane at all. Though the good they communicate is pe- 


Z 


_ euliarly 'ſubſtantial, they have little tendency to excite 
— They are called thankleſs offices ; that is 


ir proverbial appellation. You may expect the hun- 


gry to thank you for your bread ; you may expect the 


defamed to be thankful for your vindication; you may 
expect tlie oppreſſed to bleſs you for your protection; 


you may expect the uncertain, and perplexed 


in their 


ſecular 
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ſecular affairs to feel obliged to you for your advice, 
which guides them out of the labyrinth m which they 
were loſt : but you have little reaſon to hope that the 
indiſcreet will return you thanks for your counſel and 
faithful admonition ; that the ſubje& of your authority 
will thank you for the ſalutary reſtraint which may be 
neceſſary for their moral Tecurity ; or that the vain and 
the proud will look upon you as their benefactors, for 
| that faithful and honeſt repreſentation of their capacities, 
which, while it aims at their reputation and credit, diſ- 
covers to them their imperfections. He that renders 
ſervices like theſe, which point to real welfare, but 
which give temporary pain, muſt not look tor the gliſ- 
tering eye of gratitude, for the guſh of ſpeechleſs tears, 
for the burſt of paſſionate acknowledgement. He muſt 
perform thoſe of them which are rendered to his equals 
in years and in ſtation with the utmoſt mildneſs of man- 
ner, and meet with a ſingularly happy and patient temper 
in his object, in order to eſcape the frown of diſplea- 
ſure. He muſt often content himſelf with being thought 
an enemy, while he is acting the part of a friend, and 
deemed impertinent or cruel, where he is in the higheſt 
degree generous and wiſe, There are other offices of 
kindneſs, in which at leaſt a nice and delicate humanity 
ſuggeſts a concealment of the hand that performs them, 
by which all expreſſions of gratitude are neceſſarily pre- 
cluded. When indigence, from the recent remembrance of 
better days;1s aſhamed to beg, and bluſhes to receive bene- 
lits, generoſity, fearful of offending this infirmity ſo natural 
to the fallen from independence, is ready to impart relief 
without letting the receiver know from whom it comes. 
To exerciſe this amiable charity, this elegant and grace- 
ful goodneſs, which bleſſes its object without appearing 
before it, like the flower that ſentls the fragrance to the 
ſenſe, without being ſeen by your eye ; like the ſhower 
which falls in the night, not a drop of which your eyes 
behold, but whoſe gladdening influence your grate- 
ful fields confeſs in the morning to practiſe this fair 
and finiſhed charity, which reſembles the image of that 
Providence who diſpenſes his bleſſings with a 9 and 
a cen 
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unſeen hand, is not in the power of them, whoſe fingle 


or whoſe chief reward in doi 1s the 7 
them to whom they do it. . 
6 6 
ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR AND 
POPULAR ASSEMBLIES, 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

= os anctents comprehended all their eloquence un. 
a der three diviſions : Ihe demonſtrative, whoſe 
principal defign was to praiſe or blame ; to form pane. 
Bae and in vectives, gratulatory and funeral orations: 

e deliberative, which was employed in diſcuſſing mat. 
ters of public concern, either in the ſenate, or before 
aſſemblies of the people: it propoſed to adviſe or dil. 
ſuade, to propel or reſtrain: the judicial, which, like 
the eloquence of the bar in modern times, was uſed in 
accuſing and defending; and in addreſſing judges, who 


Had power to abfolve or condemn. The pulpit, the 


Sar, and popular afſemblies, are the three great ſcenes of 
Modern eloquence. Education, character, and profeſ. 
Honal abilities, are neceflary to ſucceſs in all theſe de- 
partments; but each of them requires an appropriate 
manner, and is governed by peculiar laws, the knowledge 
of which ſhould be carefully ſtudied. | 
Whatever abilities the Barriſter may. poſſeſs as a 
Fpeaker, if his knowledge.of the law is ſuppoſed ſuper- 
ficial, few will think themſelves ſafe in committing their 
cauſe to his management. His reputation and ſucceſs, 
therefore, will depend very much on his induſtry, not 
only in acquiring an extenſive knowledge. of all that be- 
longs to his profeſſion, but of every fact and circum- 
ſtance relating to the particular cauſes with which he is 
entruſted. Having collected and arranged his materials, 
he will proceed to expreſs his ſentiments, in that calm, 
temperate, argumentative manner, which is, aon moſt 


occaſions, 
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occaſions, beſt ſuited to the bar. He will ſtudiouſly 
avoid that bewildering verbo/fity, which a habit of ſpeak- 
ing and writing without much premeditation 1s apt to 
produce, and endeavour to acquire a purity, neatneſs, 
and elegance of exprefſion ; a ſtrong, clear, and correct 
ſtyle; a habit of condenfing his ideas; and, where the ob- 
{-urity of the point does not render a little diffuſeneſs 
neceſſary, of comprehending much ſenſe in a few well. 
choſen words. He will be ſolicitous to ſtate the queſtion 
clearly, to exhibit the chief point in diſpute, and to 
draw a diſtinct line of diviſion between him and bis op- 
ponent,— between what he admits and what he denies, 
He will give ſuch a fair and candid repreſentation of the 
arguments he means to refute, as will create a ſtrong 
partiality in his favour, and ſhow that he fully under- 
ſtands his cauſe, is convinced of its goodneſs, and has no 
occaſion for the feeble aſſiſtance of artiſice. Though uit, 
and a little play of imagination, may ſometimes tend to 
enliven a reply, ridicule the weak arguments of an op- 
ponent, and relieve the fatigue of attention to a dry ſub- 
jet ; he will deem it more honourable to convince the 
judge by cogent reaſoning, than awaken ſuſpicion that 
his arguments are exhauſted, by entertaining ſpeQators 
with luminous flaſhes of falſe eloquence. As he per- 
ſonates his client, he will make his cauſe his own. He 
fas undertaken- an important charge, and will ſhow 
himſelf intereſted in the management of it. He knows 
that coldneſs and indifference are highly unbecoming, 
when warmth and carneſtneſs ought to prevail ; but he 
will always proportion the degree of his warinth to the 
importance of his ſubject, and not injudiciouſly laviſh an 
equal ſhare of it on all cauſes indiſeriminately. 

The chief object of popular eloquence ought to be per- 
ſuaſion. Some point of public utility is commonly pro- 
poſed, in favour of which we wiſh to determine our 
hearers ; and the underſtanding muſt be convinced be- 
fore volition is produced. Good ſenſe, cloſe reaſoning, 
and a clear exhibition of the buſineſs, often ſucceed much 
better than the fineſt flowers of rhetoric, and the longeſt 
laboured harangues. The language of the heart operates 


* 
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moſt powerfully. When we ſpeak from conviction, 
when we utter our genuine ſentiments, we ſpeak with z 
feeling, a force, an effect, which cannot be counter. 
feited, and which. no foreign aids are able to produce, 
A command of language, a freedom and fluency in ex. 
tempore ſpeaking, are indiſpenſibly requiſite in popular 
debates. Objections may be ſtarted, which could not be 
anticipated ; circumſtances may occur, which could not 
be foreſeen ; paſſions may ariſe, which require humour. 
ing or reprefſion ; and the ſpeaker who can but ill adapt 
himſelf to ſuch exigences, can never hope to be perſua. 
Gve. Premeditation, however, muſt not be neglected 
22 ſpeeches may ſometimes be ſtiff and inapplicas 
e; but thoſe who truſt entirely to extemporary efforts, 
are apt to be confuſed, and to eontract a habit of ſpeaking 
incoherently. The enuneiation of a formal method, may 
preſent the gloomy proſpe& of a long diſcourſe ; but 
every ſpeaker muſt, at leaſt mentally, form a plan, digeſt 
bis ideas, and arrange his thoughts under proper heads; 
that his memory may be aſſiſted, confuſion prevented, 
and the ſymmetry of his diſcourſe increaſe its effect.— 
The glowing ſentiments, the lofty figures, and the im- 
paſſioned language, which flow from a mind inſpired 
by ſome great public object, form the peculiar character. 
iſtics of popular eloquence ; but a temperate tone of 
ſncech is that for which there is moſt frequert occafics: 
and he who is highly impaſſioned on every ſubject, will en 
be conſidered as a bluſterer, and meet with negle& where "it 
he hoped for attention. A ſpeaker ſhould always fiudy WM 48 
the manner moſt ſuitable to himſelf, his ſubject, bis 
hearers, the place, and the occaſion. He muſt never 
counterfeit warmth . without feeling it. To aſſume the 
ſemblance of paſſion in its abſence, is extremely difficult; 
and detection in the attempt, expoſes to ridicule. Even 
when paſſion is felt, and juſtified by the ſubject and cir- 
eumſtances, it muſt always be governed by the rein of 
reaſon. He myſt never loſe the command of himlſelt, 
exceed the bounds of decency, or hurt the public ear by 
exceſſive vaciferztion, He muſt keep cloſely to his ſub- 


jeQ, preſerve purity of expreſſion, diſtinctneſs of articu- 
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lation, and a deliberate, majeſtic ſolemnity; he muſt unite 
the emphaſts of eloquence, with the cogency of argu- 
ment; the earneſtneſs of feeling, with the language of 
conviction: then will he work his way to the heart, and 
produce permanent and indeſcribable effects. 

To accompliſh a ſpeaker-for any of theſe departtnents, 
his pronunciation muſt be juſt, his emphaſis proper] 
laid, and his infleQions gracefully varied: his voice m 
be harmonioufly modulated, his pauſes duly proportion- 
ed, and his tones adapted to all the varieties of paſſion : 
his action muſt be natural, animated, and expreflive ; 
muſt be frequently varied, but pleaſingly deliberate 
muſt — feeling heart, rather than an artful head. 
Reiterated płivate exerciſes in compoſition and delivery, 
would have a wonderful effe& on his public exhibitions, 
Without attention to the one, he is apt to be deſultory, 
incorrect, and immethodical ; and without practiſing the 
other, to proceed, in his firſt public appearances, with 
trembling and heſitation. But let him commit the fol. 
lowing, or fimilar ſpecimens of eloquence, accurately to 
memory; let him try to make the ſentiments his own, 
to place himſelf in the fituation of the original ſpeaker, 
and to ſuppoſe a numerous audience attentive to all he 
utters ; let him declait with all the clearnefs, variety, 
and vehemenee neceffary to produce conviction, volition, 
and action; and thus ſhall he amply prepare himſelf for 
executing with admirable promptitude, when opportu- 
nities offer, the pleaſing ſchemes which now occupy his 


p — — 
1. Sta W. Wrupnau, on repealing the SEPTENNIAL 
| ACT. 


Sm, | 

T is reaſonable” and juſt to argue againſt the continu- 
I ance of a bill Fa 8 merely from whit 
has happened, but from what may happen. Let us ſup- 
Poſe, then, a man of mean fortune and obſcure origin, 
abandoned to all notions of virtue and honour, _ 


purpoſe, - 
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ſuing no object, but his own aggrandiſement, raiſed by 
the caprice of fortune to the ſtation of firſt miniſter, 
Leet us ſuppoſe him palpably deficient in the Knoy. 
ledge of the intereſts of this country ; and employing, in 
all tranſactions with foreign powers, men ſtill more ig. 
norant than himſelf: let us ſuppoſe the honour of the p 
nation tapniſhed, her political conſequence loſt, her com. ic 
merce inſulted, her merchants plundered, her ſeamen th 
periſhing in the depths of d —and. all theſe cir. fe 
cumſtances palliated or overlooked, leſt his adminiſtra. WW » 
tion ſhould be endangered: Suppoſe him poſſeſſed of im. WW b. 
menſe wealth, the ſpoils of an impoveriſhed nation; and fl f 
ſuppoſe this wealth employed to purchaſe ſeats in the I 
national ſenate, for his confidential friends and favourites; pe 
In ſuch a parliament, ſuppoſe all attempts to inquire in. W p. 
to his conduct conſtantly over-ruled by a corrupt majo. W 
rity, who are rewarded for their treachery to the pu- 
- blic, by a profuſe diſtribution of penſions, po hs, and places 
under the miniſter. Let us ſuppoſe'this b miniſter inſo. 
lently domineering over all men of ſenſe, figure, and 
fortune, in the nation: and having no virtuous prin- 
ciple of his own, ridiculing it in others, and endeavour. 
ing to deſtroy or contaminate it in all. With ſuch a mi- 
. and ſuch a parliament, Jet us ſuppoſe a prince 
upon the throne, uninformed and unacquainted either 
with the intereſts or inclinations of his people; weak, 
capricious, and aQuated at once by the paſſions of ambi. 
tion and avarice: ſhould ſuch a caſe ever occur, could 
any greater curſe happen to a nation, than ſuch a prince, 
adviſed by ſueh a miniſter, and that miniſter ſupportod 
by ſuch a parliament? The exiſtence of ſuch a prince and 
ſuch a miniſter, no human laws may indeed be adequate 
to prevent ; but the exiſtence of ſuch a parliament may, 
and ought to be prevented; and the repeal of the law in 
+ queſtion, I conceive to be a moſt obvious, neceſſary, 


and n means of the accompliſhment of that 
a. Lokp 


| 
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2. Loxp Cat STERFIELD, againſt granting Surrriit s. 


Horx, my Lords, that by yigorous meaſures are not in- 

tended, ſuch wild attempts and ramantic expeditions 
as mighthazard the nat: onal honour and ſafety, without the 
poſſibility of advantage; that we are not called upon to 
iquander millions, and ſtain the fields of the continent with 
the blood of our countrymen, without being fully in- 
formed conterning the end and object of the war; that 
we are not to ſtand alone againſt the nnited power of the 
houſe of Bourbon, and ſacrifice our lives and fortunes 
for thaſe who will not endea our to defend themſelves. 
The true intereſt of England, my Lords, is to be at 
peace with its neighbours ; for peace is the parent of 
proſperity ; and, when I find the governors of a nation 
inclined to war, I am always ready to aſk them, by 
what mode of calculation they can compute the coſts, or 
aſcertain the conſequences ; and I think it my duty tn 
warn them againſt ſuch counſels. as may precipitate their 
country into an abyſs of poverty and ruin. When 
hear a propoſal for declaring war, I figure to myſelf a 
2 ſuſpenſion of commerce, a decay of wealth, an in- 
creaſe of taxes, a ſtate of impatience, anxiety, and dif. 
content, Should the war prove unſucceſsfu}, the acri- 
mony of revenge will ſtrongly excite us to the conti- 
nuance of it, If it be proſperons, we ſhall be eafily deln. 
del into the imagination, that the empty glitter of mili- 


tary glory is preferable to the plenty and tranquillity of 


peace! and that we flouriſh as à nation when we adorn 
our public halls with the-ſtandards and enfigns of Spain, 
and France, 'To theſe general maxims, however, the con- 
duct of the preſent miniſters may perhaps be cited as an ex- 
ception; for though the war with Spain is the only war 
deſired by the people, and the only war which it is their 
intereſt to proſecute, they who have aſſumed the ma- 
nagement of our affairs appear neither fired by revenge, 


nor irritated by diſgrace, at the loſſes and difappoint- - 


ments we have ſuſtained in the progreſs of it. This wr, 
ſo important to our commercial intereſts, only hes been 
net lected this alone has * forgotten. We have 
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been told of the danger which may ariſe to the ſtats 
from the boldneſs of political diſcufſion, © lagrante bello 
but, my Lords, who does not. ſee that the expreſſion i; 
inapplicable? and the Noble Secretary ſhould have ſaid 
languente bello. Spain, weak and defenceleſs as ſhe is, 
laughs at our armaments, and perceives no other conſe. 
quence from our declaration of war, than a greater licenſe 
of plunder, and a more eaſy diſtribution of prizes, 


3. The Min1STER's REeeLy. 


Bxo leave to call the attention of this Houſe to the 
J ftate of affairs on the continent a few ſummers paſt, 
when the empire was over-run by the arms of France; 
| when the Queen of Hungary was attacked by Pruſſia on 
the one fide, and Bavaria on the other ; when, to ſecure 
her perſon from captivity, ſhe was compelled to aban. 
don her capital, and her condition was conſide red as 
hopeleſs and irretrievable. To the powerful aſſiſtance 
of Great Britain alone is it owing, that the armies of 
France have been obliged, with diſgraceful precipita- 
tion, to evacuate the empire; that her ally, the Empe- 
' ror, is left, without ſuccour, a helpleſs ſpectator of the 
conqueſt of his hereditary dominions ; and that Pruſſia is 
converted from a dangerous enemy into a firm friend 
and ally. Such had been the ſucceſs, and ſuch the con- 
ſequences, of the meaſures which he had recommended, 
and of which he now with confidence demanded the ap- 
Probation and vzgorous ſupport of this illuſtrious aſſem- 


bly. ' Armies are only to be repelled by armies, and 


they who engage in war muſt reſolve to ſuſtain the ca- 
lamities inſeparable from it. In the preſent conjuncture, 
ao meaſures can be called wiſe or prudent which are not 
vigorous. By vigour only can the Houſe of Auſtria be 
reſtored, and by the reſtoration of the Houſe of Auſtria 
only can the balance of power be preſerved. That the 
war againſt Spain has been either negligently or unſuc- 
ceſsfully proſecuted, I poſitively deny. At this moment 
we blockade both her fleets and het armies. It is known 
to all Europe, that the Spaniſh generals in Italy are 
continually embarraſſed and impeded in their ente * 
| y 
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by the operations of the Britiſh fleet. And it 1s not, 
perhaps, eaſy to conceive a more deſtructive method of 
carrying on war, than that of ſhutting up an army in an 
enemy's country, where it eannot be ſuccoured, and from 
which it cannot be recalled ; no proſpect remaining but 
that of ln hardſhips and famine. But Spain 
is not the adverſary againſt which our force ought chief - 
ly to be directed: there is an enemy nearer, and more 
formidable, an enemy which, equally in war and peace, 
endeavours our deſtruction; an enemy ſo inſidious, that 
the utmoſt friendſhip which can ſubſiſt between us is 
only an intermiſſion of hoſtility; an enemy whoſe per- 
petual object it is, in all her deſigns and tranfaQtions, 
whether ſhe ratifies or violates treaties ; whether the 
offer mediation, or foment diſcord; whether ſhe 


courts or inſults her neighbours; to weaken and depreſs 


all other powers, and to exalt herſelf to univerſal domi- 
nion. The ambition and pride of France, infatuated as 
that nation is with the glory of their monarch, and the 
defire of aggrandizing their empire, are permanent and 
hereditary. If one | Fac dies, another ſucceeds to the 
ſame views ; and if a miniſter be removed, it is beeauſe 
they hope the grand deſign of enſlaving the world will 
be more actively carried on by another. Againſt ſuch 
an enemy, if it be neceſſary to make war, 1t is ſurely 
neceſſary to proſecute it with the utmoſt force; becauſe 
war is a Calamity, to which a deſirable and ſecure ter- 
mination can be put only by ſucceſs, and ſncceſs is only 
to be obtained by vigour. It is, my Lords, happily in 
our power to check them in their carcer, and fix, it may 
be hoped, more laſting barriers of empire, which ſhall 
for ever deſtroy that thirſt of boundleſs dominion, which 
has ever given ſo much diſturbance to mankind. 


4. F.ARL oF HALIFax, on fixing the BALAXCE of 
EUROPE. 

I Canvyor help expreſſing my indignation that England 
ſhould be condemned to waſte the treaſure and the 
lives of its inhabitants, in quarrels which either do not 
at all regard its intereſts, or regards them only remote. 
ly, and conſequentially. 4 declare myſelf unable to dif. 
2 cover 
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cover for what reaſon we, who are not principals in the 
war, and have no ſeparate intereſt to promote, ſhoul4 
hire mercenaries to carry it on, at an immenſe and into. 
lerable expence. We are now contending, not for our 
Tights and privileges—not for our perſons, our liberty, 
or our property, We are attempting by force of arms 
to fix what the courſe of events is ever tending to unhx, 
the balance of Europe. —The balance of Europe has 
powerful and faſcinating ſound, which has been frequent. 
ly employed to ſubje& this nation to the oppreſſive ex. 
actions of foreign powers. When the people complain 
cf the load of taxes, and the perpetual increaſe of bur. 
dens, of which they were never able to perceive any ef. 
ſect, or derive any advantage, they are ſtilled with the 
neceſſity of ſupporting the balance of Europe. Whey 
they cry aloud for juſtice againſt their domeſtic oppreſ- 
fors—when they demand that the deceivers and flatterers 
of the prince ſhould be brought to puniſhment, and the 
proper intereſts of the nation alone diligently and faith. 
fully purſued, they are cenſured and ſtigmatized as 
wretches 1gnoraat of the true principles of policy, aud 
who have no tegard to the balance of Europe. The 
folly and guilt of this conduct were not unknown, during 
the laſt adminiſtration, to the noble Lord who now af. 
iumes the direction of foreign affairs, and were repro- 
bated by him with generous warmth, and all the appear- 
anc? of honeſt deteſtation. But we have often ſeen that 
opinions are variable with other human things. The 
ſyſtem of the Noble Lord is now entirely changed, and, 
to uſe the language of the medical chartaian, the heart 
15 removed to the other fide. 


F. LoxD CARTERET's REPLY. 


Paorosrriox to withdraw all our forces from the 
continent, and, inſtead of courting danger in foreign 
countries, to ſleep in ſecurity till we are awakened by an 
alarm upon our own coaſts, would be far leſs unreaſon- 
able than the motion actually before the Houle ; for 
doubtleſs it is better to enjoy peace, however preca- 
rious, than to carry on a war with certainty of defeat, 
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and to ruſh into the field of battle only to be owerborne 
by the number of our enemies. Is it ſeriouſly meant that 
we are to negle& all the rules of war, and all the maxims 
of policy, and to ſet our enemies at defiance, expecting 
aſſiſtance from cauſes inviſible or præternatural? The 
Lords who ſupport the motion muſt know, that a com- 
pliance with it would, be virtually to yield up all for 
which William and Marlborough fought—all which 
can ſecure our own independence, or the liberties of the 
continent. The topics enlarged upon by the Noble 
Lords, of numerous armies and burdenſome expences, 
are ſuch as will always raiſe a declaimer high in the 
eſteem of the people, whoſe ſufferings he appears to com- 
paſſionate, and whoſe cauſe he profeſſes to defend; and 
meaſures, however neceſſary and however juſt, mu t be 
unpopular for a time, of which the expence is imme - 
diate and the advantage diſtant. It 1s the opinion of 
ſome, that, from the nature of our ſituation, we may bid 
defiance to the reſt of mankind, and, from our rocks and 
floating caſtles, look with unconcern. and tranquillity 
upon all the commotions of the European kingdoms ; but 
if any one monarchy has by any means arifen to ſuch 
a height of grandeur, as to make it juſtly formidable to 
the reſt of Europe, threatening the eventual ſubverſion 


of all the kingdoms on the continent, ſurely great Bri- 


tain has more cogent reaſons than any other nation to 
endeavour the ſuppreſſion of ſuch a power, becauſe of all 
nations ſhe has moſt to loſe ; and being fartheſt exalted 
above flavery, muſt feel proportionate pain from poli- 
tical depreſſion. But this purpoſe can be effected only 
by ſupporting on the continent, ſome power capable af 
oppoſing the ambitious projects of France; and it is uni- 
verſally admitted, that the houſe of Auſtria alone can be 
deemed of weight, to be placed in the balance againſt the 
bouſe of Bourbon. If the houſe of Auſtria is to be ſup» 
ported, we muſt ſubmit to the expence neceſſary for its 
ſupport. Nothing, therefore,. can be more improper 
than this motion, unleſs it were intended that the cauſe 
of general liberty ſhould be inſtantly and totally aban- 
doned, and that we ſhould KW conſign to France 
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the fate of ourſelves and our poſterity. By the diſſemina. 
tion of falſehood and malignity, the nation has been irrita. 
ted, and diſcontent has, indeed, too generally prevailed; 
but, by the ſame arts, the ſame odium might and would 
have attended any other ſcheme; and the preſent cla. 
mour will, in a ſhort time, give way to the force of 
reaſon and truth. Upon a former occaſion, in which 
the neutrality of Hanover was the ſubject of diſcuſſion, 
I] obſerved, that if England were to be ſteered by that 
electorate, it were neceſſary that the rudder ſhould be 
ſeparated from the ſhip. This was then my opinion; 
for then, my Lords, England was ſubſervient to Ha. 
Dover: but Hanover is now ſubſervient to England, and 
regulated by our meaſures; for who can doubt but 2 
neutrality might have been eaſily obtained for that elec. 
torate? But his Majeſty ſcorned to exempt himſelf from 
hazard, by countenancing the claims of ambition, and 
would not forbear to aſſiſt his ally, only becauſe her di. 
ſtreſs was urgent, and her danger imminent. It is evi- 
dent, upon the whole, then, my Lords, that the war 
has been conducted with wiſdom and ſucceſs—that the 
troops of Hanover were not retained but by the counſel 
and authority of the legiflature— that they have been 
eminently uſeful in contributing to the expulſion of the 
armies of France - that, though objections more worth 
of notice eould be produced, thoſe troops cannot, at this 
juncture, be diſmiſſed, becauſe other troops cannot be 
obtained ſo ſoon as the exigencies of the war require. 


6. Mx Prrr, againſt taxing AMERICA. 


HE preſent miniſters, I acknowledge, are men of 

fair characters, and ſuch as I am happy to ſee en- 

gazed in his Majeſty's ſervice; but I cannot truſt them 
with entire confidence. Confidence, Sir, is a plant of 
flow growth in an aged boſom : Youth is the ſeaſon of 
credulity. By comparing events with each other, rea- 
ſoning from effects to cauſes, methinks I plainly diſco- 
ver the traces of an over- ruling influence. I have had 
the honcur to ſerve the Crown; and could I have ſub- 
mitted to znfluence, I might ſtill have continued to 1 
| TOS, FA, but 
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but I would not be reſponſible for others. I have no 
local attachments. It is indifferent to me, whether a 
man was rocked in his cradle on this fide or that fide of 
Tweed. I countenanced and protected merit wherever 
it was to be found. It is my boaſt, that I was the firſt 
miniſter who ſought for it in the mountains of the north 
I called it forth, and drew into your ſervice an hardy 
and intrepid race of men, who were once dreaded as the 
inveterate foes of the ſtate. When I ceaſed to ſerve his 
Majeſty as a miniſter, it was not the country of the man by 
which I was moved, but the man of the country who held 
principles incompatible with freedom. It is à long time, 
Mr Speaker, ſince I have attended in parliament : when 
the reſolution was taken in this Houſe to tax America, I 
was ill in bed. If I could have endured to have been 
carried in my bed, ſo great was the agitation of my 
mind for the conſequences, I would have ſolicited ſome 
kind hand to have laid me down on this floor to have borne 
my teſtimony againſt it. It is my opinion, that this 
kingdom has No R:ght to lay a tax upon the Colonies. 
At the ſame time, I aſſert the authority of this kingdom 
to be ſovereign and ſupreme in every circumſtance of 
government and legiſlation whatſoever. Taxation is no 
part of the governing or legiſlative power; the taxes are 
2 voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. The 
concurrence of the Peers and of the Crown is neceſſary 
only as a form of law. This Houſe repreſents the Com- 
mons of Great Britain. When in this Houſe we give 
and grant, therefore, we give and grant what is our 
own ; but can we give and grant the property of 
the Commons of America? It is an abſurdity in terms. 
There is an idea in ſome, that the Colonies are virtually 
repreſented in this Houſe. I would fain know by whom? 
The idea of virtual repreſentation 1s the moſt contemp- 
tible that ever entered into the head of a man: it does 
not deſerve a-ſerious refutation. The Commons of A- 
merica, repreſented in their ſeveral aſſemblies, have in- 
variably exerciſed this conſtitutional right of giving and 
granting their own money: they would have been ſlaves 
if they had not enjoyed it. At the ſame time, this _ 
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dom has ever poſſeſſed the power of legiſlative and com 
mercial controul. The Colonies acknowledge your au- 
thority in all things, with the ſole exception, that yon 
1 ſhall not take the money out of their pockets without 
1 their own conſent, 


' 7. Mx Prrr, on repealing the Sraur-Acr. 


i ? SIR— A CHARGE is brought againſt gentlemen ft. 
4 ting in this houſe, for giving birth to ſedi. 


| 1 tion in America, The freedom with which they have 
1 ſpoken their ſentiments againſt this unhappy act, is im. 

i puted to them as 2 crime ; but the imputation ſhall not 
4 diſcourage me. It is a liberty which I hope no gentle. 
LY man will be afraid to exerciſe ; it is a liberty by which 


He ought to have de/iſted from his project. We are told 
America is obſtinate—America is almoſt in open rebel. 
lion. Sir, I rejoice that America has reſiſtéd; — three 
\ ' | millions of people ſo dead to all the feelings of liberty, 
_—_ as voluntarily to ſubmit to be ſlaves, would have been fit 
| inſtruments to make ſlaves of all the reſt. I came not 
| here armed at all points with law-caſes and a&s of par. 


| | þ the gentleman who calumniates it might have profited, 


| lament, with the ſtatute-book doubled down in dog's 

| . ears to defend the cauſe of liberty upon a general, con- 
_ ſtitutional principle—it is a ground on which we dare 
| N meet any man. I will not debate points of law: but 

| what, after all, do the caſes of Cheſter and Durham 
prove, but that under the moſt arbitrary reigns parlia- 
ment 'was aſhamed of taxing a people without their con- 
ſent, and allowed them repreſentatives? A higher and 
better example might have been taken from Wales; that 
principality was never taxed by parliament till it was in- 
corporated with aj ney We are told of many claſſes 
of perſons in this kingdom not repreſented in parlia- 
ment; but are they not all virtually repreſented as Eng- 
liſhmen refident within the realm? Have, they not the 
option, many of them at leaſt, of becoming themſelves 
electors? Every inhabitant of this kingdom is neceſſa- 
rily included in the general ſyſtem of repreſentation. It 
is a misfortune that more are not actually _— 
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The Honourable Gentleman boaſts of his bounties to Ame- 
rica—Are not theſe bounties intended finally for the be- 
nefit of this Kingdom ? If they are not, he has miſapplied 
the national treaſures. I am no courtier of America 
maintain that parliament has a right to bind, to re- 
ſtrain America, Our legiſlative power over the colonies 
is ſovereign and ſupreme. The Honourable Gentleman 
tells us, he underſtands not the difference between inter- 
1 nal and external taxation; but ſurely there is a plain 
diſtinction between taxes levied for the purpoſe of raiſing 
n revenue, and duties impoſed for the regulation of com- 
' WY merce. * When,“ ſaid the Honourable Gentleman, were 
me colonies emancipated ?? At what time, ſay I in an- 
wer, were they made ſlaves? 1 ſpeak from accurate 
. WH knowledge when I ſay, that the profits of Great Britain 
Lom the trade of the colonies, through all its branches, 
e 


is two millions per annum. This is the fund which car. 
ried you triumphantly through the laſt war; this is the 
price America pays you for her protection; and ſhall a 
Wh miſerable financier come with a boaſt, that he can fetch 
ta pepper-corn into the Exchequer, at the loſs of millions 
bo the nation? 1 know the valour of your troops—1 
how the {kill of your officers—1 know the force of this 
country; but in ſuch a cauſe your ſuceeſs would be ha- 
WH zardous. America, if ſhe fell, would fall like the ſtron 
WH man; ſhe would embrace the pillars of the ſtate, and p 
| WW down the conſtitution with her. Is this your boaſted 
peace? Not to ſheathe the ſword in its ſcabbard, but to 
ſheathe it in the bowels of your countrymen ? The A- 
mericans have been wronged, they have been driven to 
madneſs by injuſtice, Will you puniſh them for the 
* WH madneſs you have occaſioned 2 No: let this country be 
the firſt to reſume its prudence and temper : I will 
pledge myſelf for the colonies, that, on their part, ani- 
moſity and reſentment will ceaſe, Let affection be the 
only bond of coertion, The ſyſtem of policy I would 
earneſtly exhort Great Britain to adopt, in relation to 
America, is happily expreſſed in the words of a favourite 
poct ; 2 ' 
| Be 
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Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her virtues very kind ; 
Let all her ways be unconfin'd, 
And clap your padlock on her mind. Paton, 


Upon the whole, I beg leave to tel! the Houſe, in a fey 


words, what is really my opinion. It it, © that the Stamy. = 
AR be repealed ab/olutely, totally, and immediately.” lj. 
8. Load CHATHAM on AMERICAN AFFAIRS. ＋ 
I. my Lords, we take a tranſient view of the motives ns 
which induced the anceſtors of our fellow-ſubjeQs in i 
America, to leave their native country, to encounter the Ml x4 
innumerable difficulties of the unexplored regions of the MI, ! 
weſtern world, our aſtoniſhment a- the preſent conduct 2 
of their deſcendants will naturally ſubſide. There was It i 
no corner of the globe to which they would not have I. 
_ fled, rather than ſubmit to the flaviſh and tyrannical ſpi. * 
rit which prevailed at that period in their native coun. una 
try; and viewing them in their originally forlorn, and i 2 
now flouriſhing ſtate; they may be cited as illuſtrious N un: 
inſtances to inſtru the world what great exertions man. ¶ p.c. 
kind will make, when left to the free exerciſe. of their Ines 
own powers. Notwithſtanding my intention to give my Wei; 
hearty negative to the queſtion . before you, I condern, part 
my Lords, in the ſevereſt manner, the turbulent and A 


unwarrantable conduct of the Americans in ſome inſtan- need 
ces, and particularly in the late riots at Boſton ; but, M::q 
my Lords, the mode which has been taken to bring My 
them back to a ſenſe of their duty, is fo diametrically 
oppoſite to every principle of ſound policy, as to excite 
my utmoſt aſtoniſkment. You have involved the inno- 
cent and the guilty in one common puniſhment, and a- 
venged the crimes of a few lawleſs depredators upon the 
whole body of the inhabitants. My Lords, the different 

. provinces of America, in the exceſs of their gratitude 
for the repeal of the Stamp AQ, ſeemed to vie with each 
other in expreſſions of loyalty and duty; but the mo- 

- ment they perceived that your intention to tax them was 
renewed under. a pretence of ſerving the Eaſt India Com- 


Pan), 
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pany, their reſentment got the better of their modera- 
tion, and hurried them into actions which their cooler 
reaſon would abhor. But, my Lords, from the whole 
complexion of the buſineſs, I cannot but incline to think 
the adminiſtration has purpoſely irritated them into 
thoſe violent acts, in order to gratify their own ma- 
lice and revenge. What elſe could induce them to dreſs 
taxation, the father of American ſedition, in the robes 
of an Eaſt India Director, but to break in upon that 
mutual harmony and peace which then ſo happily pre- 
vailed between the colonies and the mother country ? 
My Lords, it has ever been my fixed and unalterable 
opinion, and I will carry it with me to the grave, that 
dis country had no right under heaven to tax America. 
lis contrary to all the principles of juſtice and civil po- 
* Wlicy; it is contrary to that eſſential, unalterable right 
in nature, ingrafted into the Britiſh conſtitution as an 
unalterable law, that what a man has honeſtly acquired 
| Wis abſolutely his own ; which he can freely give, but 
which cannot be taken from him without his conſent, 
Paſs then, my Lords, inſtead of theſe harſh and ſevere 
meaſures, an amneſty over their errors: by meaſures of 
lenity and affeCtion, allure them to their duty; act the 
part of a generous and forgiving parent. 

A period may arrive when this parent may ſtand in 
need of every aſſiſtauce ſhe can receive from a grateful 
and aff@tionate offspring. The welfare of this country, 
My Lords, has ever been my greateſt joy, and, under all 
the viciſſitudes of my life, has afforded me the moſt 
pleaſing conſolation. Should the all-diſpoſing hand of 
Providence prevent me from contributing my poor and 
feeble aid in the day of her diſtreſs, my prayers ſhall be 
rer for her proſperity :—* Length of days be in her 
ight-hand, and in her left-hand riches and honour ! 
May her ways be ways of pleaſantleſs, and all her paths 
de peace!“ 


9. LokD CHATHAM, on removiag the Armyfrom AMERICA. 


OO well appriſed as J am of the contents of the 
papers now at laſt laid before the Houſe, I will _ 
take 
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take up your Lordſhips time in tedious and fruitleſ; 
inveſtigations, but will ſeize the firſt moment to open 
the door of reconciliation ; for every moment of delay 
is a moment of danger. As I have not the honour df 
acceſs to his Majeſty, I will endeavour to tranſmit ty 
him, through the conſtitutional channel of this Houſe, 
my ideas of America, to reſcue him from the miſ-advice 
of his preſent miniſters. America, my Lords, cannot be 
reconciled ; ſhe ought not to be reconciled to this coun. 
try, till the troops of Britain are withdrawn from the 
continent; they are a bar to all confidence, they are 
| ſource of perpetual irritation, they threaten a fatal ca. 
taſtrophe, How can America truſt you with the bays. 
net at her breaſt? How can ſhe ſuppoſe that you mean 
leſs than bondage or death? I therefore, my Lords, 
move, Thatan humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
moſt humbly to adviſe and beſeech his Majeſty, © that 
in order to open the way towards an happy ſettlement 
of the dangerous troubles in America, to tranſmit orders 
to General Gage, for xemoving his Majeſty's forces 
from the town of Boſton.“ I know not, my Lords, who 
adviſed the prefent meaſures: I know not who adviſes 
to a perſeverance and enforcement of them; but this | 
will ſay, that the authors of ſuch advice ought to anſwer tor 
it at their utmoſt peril. I wiſh, my Lords, not to loſt 
a day in this urgent, preſſing crifis;—an hour now loſt 
in allaying ferments in America, may produce years ol 
calamity. Never will I deſert, in any ſtage of its pro- 

reſs, the conduct of this momentous buſineſs. Unlclz 
. to my bed by the extremity of ſickneſs, I wil 
ive it unremitted attention. IL will knock at th: 
gates of this ſleeping and confounded miniſtry, and wil, 
if it be poſſible, rouſe them to a ſenfe of their dan- 
ger. The recall of your army I urge, as neceſfariſ 
preparatory to the reſtoration of your peace. By thi 
it will appear that you are diſpoſed to treat amicably, 
and equitably, and to confider, reviſe, and repeal, i 
it be could be found neceſſary, as I affirm it will, that 
violent acts and declarations, which have diſſeminatel 
confuſion throughout the Empire. Refiſtance to theſe all 
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was neceſſary, and therefore juſt; and your vaindeclaration 
of the omnipotence of Parliament, and your imperious 
doctrines of the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, will be found 
equally impotent to convince or enflave America, who 
feels that tyranny is equally intolerable, whether it is 
exerciſed by an individual part of the Legiſlature, or by 


the collective bodies which compoſe it. The means of 


enforcing this thraldom are found to be as ridiculous 
and ws in practice, as they are unjuſt in principle; 
conceiving of General Gage as a man of humanity and 
underſtanding ; entertaining, as I ever muſt, the higheſt 
reſpect and affection for the Britiſh troops, I feel the moſt 
anxious ſenſibility for their ſituation, pining in inglo- 
rious inactivity. You may call them an army of ſafety 
and defence, but they are, in truth, an army of impo- 
:ehce and contempt ; and to make the folly equal to the 
diſgrace, they are an army of irritation and vexation. 
Allay, then, the ferment prevailing in America, by re- 
moving the obnoxious, hoſtile cauſe. If you delay con- 
ceflion, till your vain hope ſhall be accompliſhed, of tri- 
umphantly dictating reconciliation, you delay for ever; 
the force of this country would be diſproportionately 


exerted againſt a brave, generous, and united people,, 


with arms in their hands, and courage in their hearts— 
three millions of people, the genuine deſcendants of a 


valiant and pious anceſtry, driven to thoſe deſarts by the 


narrow maxims of a ſuperſtitious tyranny. But is the 
ſpirit of perſecution never to be appealed? Are the 
brave ſons of thoſe brave forefathers to inherit their 
ſufferings, as they have inherited their virtues ? Are they 
to ſuſtain the affliction of the moſt oppreſſive and unex- 
ampled ſeverity, beyond what hiſtory has related, or 
poetry has feigned? But the Americans muſt not be 
heard: They muſt be condemned urheard, The indiſ- 
criminate hand of vengeance has devoted thirty thouſand 
Britiſh ſubje&s, of all ranks, ages, and deſcriptions, to 
one common ruin. You may, no doubt, deſtroy their 
cities; you may cut them off from the faperuitics, 
perhaps the conveniences of life; but, my Lords, they 
will ſtill deſpiſe your power 4 for they have yet remain» 
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ing their woods and their liberty, What though yon 
march from town to town, from province to province; 
though you ſhould be able to enforce a temporary and 
local ſubmiſſion, how ſhall you be able to ſecure the 
obedience of the country you leave behind you, in your 
progreſs of eigtiteen hundred miles of continent, ani. 
mated with the ſame ſpirit of liberty and reſiſtance? 
This univerſal oppoſition to your arbitrary ſyſtem of 
taxation might have been foreſeen; it was obvious from 
the nature of things, and from the nature of man; and 
above all, from the confirmed habits of thinking, from 
tie ſpirit of Whiggiſm flouriſhing in America. The 
ſpirit which now pervades America, is the ſame which 
formerly oppoſed loans, benevolences, and ſhip-money 
in this country; the ſame ſpirit which rouſed all Eng. 
land to action at the Revolution, and which eſtabliſhed, 4 
at a remote ra, your liberties, oi the baſis of that grand th 
conftitutional maxim, That no {:5je& of England ſhall 

be taxed, but by his own conſent. What ſhall oppoſe 


this ſpirit, aided by the congenial flame, glowing in the W "* 
breaſt of every generous Briton ? To maintain this prin- * 
ciple, is the common cauſe of the Whigs on the other fide I * 
of the Atlantic, and of this; it is liberty to liberty en- 
gaged. In tluis grand cauſe they are immoveably allied; 7 
it is the alliance of God and nature, immutable, eternal, 
fixed as the firmament of heaven. As an Engliſhman, [ * 
recogniſe to the Americans their ſupreme, unatterable . 
right of property. As an American, I would equally *y 
recogniſe to England her ſupreme right of regulating WW A. 
commerce and navigation. This diſtinction is involved WF | 
in the abſtract nature of things; property is private, N 
individual, abſolute ; the touch of another annihilates it. py 
Trade is an extended, and extenſive conſideration ; it E 
reaches as far as ſhips can ſail, or winds can blqw; it is tn 
a vaſt and various machine. To regulate the number. , 
| leſs movements of its ſeveral parts, and combine them it 
into one harmonious effect for the good of the whole, te- 8 
quires the ſuperintending energy and wiſdom of the I m 
whole power of the empire. On this grand practical diſ- * 


tinction let us reſt; taxation is theirs, commercial regu- 
lation 
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lation is ours. As to the metaphyſical refinements, at- 
tempting to ſhew that the Americans are equally free 
from legiſlative controul and reſtraint, as from taxation 
for the purpoſe of revenue, I pronounce them futile, 
frivolous, and groundleſs. When your Lordſhips have 
peruſed the papers tranſmitted us from the Americans; 
when you conſider the dignity, the firmneſs, and the wiſ- 
dom, with which the Americans have acted, you cannot 
but reſpe& their cauſe. Hiſtory, my Lords, has been 
my favourite * and in the celebrated writings of 
antiquity, have I often admired the patriotiſm of 
Greece and Rome ; but, my Lords, I muſt declare and 
avow, that in the maſter-ſtates of the world, I know 
not the people, nor the ſenate, who, in ſuch a complica- 
tion of difficult circumſtances, can ſtand in preference to 
the Delegates of America, aſſembled in general Congreſs 
at Philadelphia. I truſt it is obvious to your Lordſhips, 
that all attempts to impoſe ſervitude upon ſuch men, 
to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm over ſuch a mighty continential 
nation, muft be vain, muſt be futile. Can ſuch a na- 
tional principled union be reſiſted by the tricks of office, 
or miniſterial manceuvres ? Heaping paper on the tables, 
or counting your majorities on a diviſion, will not avert 
or poſtpone the bour of danger. It muſt arrive, my 
Lords, unleſs theſe fatal acts are done away; it mnit 
arrive in all its horrors; and then theſe boaſtfuÞ mini- 
ſters, in ſpite of all their confidence, and all their ma- 
nœuvres, ſhall be compelled to hide their heads. But it 
13 not repealing a piece of parchment, that can reſtore - 
America to your boſom ; you muſt repeal her fears and 
reſentments, and then you may hope for her love and 
gratitude, But now, inſulted with an armed force, 
irritated with an hoſtile array before her eyes, her con- 
ceſſions, if you could force them, would be ſuſpicious 
and inſecure. But it is more than evident that you 
cannot force them to your unworthy terms of ſubmiſſion ; 
it is impoſſible : we ourſelves ſhall be forced ultimately 
to retract; let us retract when we can, not when we 
muſt, I repeat it, my Lords, we thall «ae day be 
forced to undo theſe violent, oppreſſive acts; they muſt 

1 2 be 
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be repealed, you will repeal them; I pledge myſelf fo: 
it, that you will, in the end, repeal them; I ſtake my 
reputation on it; I will conſent to be taken for an Idiot 
if they are not repealed. Avoid, then, this humiliating 
neceſſity. With a dignity becoming your exalted ſitua. 
tion, make the firſt advance to concord, to peace, and to 
happineſs. Conceſſion comes with better grace and more 
ſalutary effect from ſuperior power; it reconciles ſupe. 
riority of power with the feelings of man, and eſtabliſhes 
folid confidence on the foundations of affection and gra. 
titude, On the other hand, every danger and every 
hazard impend to deter you from perſeverance in the 
preſent ruinous meafures ; foreigngwar hanging over 
your heads by a flight and brittle thread ; France and 
Spain watching your conduct, and waiting for the ma- 
turity of your errors, with a vigilant eye to America, 
and the temper of your colonies, more than to their own 
concerns, be they what they may. To conclude, my 
Lords, if the Miniſters thus perſevere in miſadyiſing 
and miſleading the King, I will not ſay that they can 
alienate the affections of his ſubjects from the Crown; 
but I affirm, they will make the Crown not worth his 
wearing. I will not ſay that the king is betrayed, but 
I will pronounce, that the 4ingdom is undone | 
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10. LoRD CHATHAM, on employing INDIANS againſt 
 - AMERICA, | 
TFT Canvnort, my Lords, I will not, join in congratula. tr. 
I tion on misfortune and diſgrace, This, my Lords, MW =! 
is a perilous and tremendous moment: it is not a time I w. 
for adulation; the ſmoothneſs of flattery cannot ſave us mi 
in this rugged and awful criſis. It is now neceffary to t 
inſtruct the Throne in the language of truth. We muff, . 
if poſſible, diſpel the deluſion and darkneſs which inve- WW bu 
lope it; and diſplay, in its full danger and genuine cc- WW me 
lours, the ruin which is brought to our doors. Can a 
miniſters ſtill preſume to expect ſupport in their infatua- W th: 
tion? Can parliament be ſo dead to its dignity and duty, WW an 
as to give tueit ſupport to meafures thus obtruded and 


forced upon them? meaſures, my Lords, which have ſh cef 
| reduced I all 
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reduced this late flouriſhing empire to ſcorn and con- 
tempt | But yeſterday, and England might have ſtood 
againſt the world; now, none fo poor to do her reve- 
rence ! The people, whom we at firit deſpiſed as rebels, 
but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted 
againſt you, ſupplied with every military ſtore, their 
intereſt conſulted, and their ambaſſadors entertained by 
your inveterate enemy and miniſters do not, and dare 
not, interpoſe with dignity or effect. The deſperate ſtate 
of our army abroad is in part known. No man more 
highly eſteems and honours the Englith troops than I do; 
I know their virtues and their valour ; I know they can 
atchieve any thing but impoſſibilities; and I know that 
the conqueſt of Engliſh America is an impoſſibility. You 
cannot, a\yLords, you cannot conquer America. What is 
your preſent ſituation there? We do not know the worſt: 
but we know that in three campaigns we have done no- 
thing, and ſuffered much. Vou may fwell every ex- 
pence, accumulate every aſſiſtance, and extend your 
traffic to the ſhambles of every German deſpot; your 
attempts will be for ever vain and impatent--- doubly ſo, 
indeed, from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for 
it irritates, to an incurable reſentment, the minds of 
your adverſaries, to over-run them with the mer 
ſons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their pot- 
ſeſſions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were 
an American, as I am an Engliſhman, while a forei 
troop was landed in my country, I neyer would lay down 
my arms Never, Never, Neuer But, my Lords, 
who is the man, that, in addition to the diſgraces and 
miſchiefs of the war, has dared to authoriſe and aſſociate 
to our arms, the temobaus and ſcalping Anife of the 
ſavage? — to call into civilized alliance, the wild and in- 
human inhahitant of the woods? — to delegate to the 
mercileſs Indian, the defence of diſputed rights, and to 
wage the horrors of his barbarous war againff our bre- 
thren? My Lords, theſe enormities cry aloud for redreſs. 
and puniſhment. But, my Lords, this barbarous maaſure has 
been defended not only on the principles of policy and ne- 
ceſſity, but alſo on thoſe of morality ; & ſor it is perfectly 
allowable,” ſays Lord Suffolk, © to uſe all the means 
: S-$ which 
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which God and nature have put into our hands.” I am 
aſtoniſhed, I am ſhocked, to hear ſuch principles confeſſ. 
ed; to hear them avowed in this Houſe, or in this 
country. My Lords, I did not intend to have encroach. 
ed ſo much on your attention, but I cannot repreſs my 
ind ignation— feel myſelf impelled to ſpeak. My Lords, 
we are called upon as members of this Houſe, as men, 
as Chriſtians, to proteſt againft ſuch horrible barbarity 
— That God and nature have put into our hands! What 
ideas of God and nature, that noble Lord may enter. 
tain, I know not; but I know, that ſach deteſtable 
principles are equally abhorrent to religion and huma. 
- nity. What! to attribute the ſacred ſanction of God and 
nature to the maflacres of the Indian ſcalping-knife !— 
to the cannibal-ſavage, torturing, murdering, devouring, 
drinking the blood of his mangled victims. Such no- 
tions ſhock every precept of morality, every feeling of 
humanity, every ſentiment of honour. Theſe abomi- 
nable principles, and this -more abominable avowal of 
them, demand the moſt deciſive indignation. I call up- 


on that Right Reverend, and this Moſt Learned Bench, to 


vindicate the religion of their God, to ſupport the juſtice 
of their country. I call upon the biſhops to interpoſe the 
unſullied ſanctity of their lawn, —upon the judges to inter- 
- poſe the purity of their ermine, to ſave us from this pol- 
lation. I call upon the honour of your Lordſhips, to 
reverence the dignity of your anceſtors, and to maintain 
your own, I call upon the fpirit and humanity of my 
country, to vindicate the national character. I invoke 
the Genius of the conſtitution. From the tapeſtry that 
adorns theſe walls, the immortal anceſtor of this noble 
Lord frowns with indignation at the diſgrace of his coun- 
try. In vain did he defend the liberty and eſtabliſh the 
religion of Britain againſt the tyranny of Rome, if theſe 
worſe than Popiſh cruelties and inquiſitorial practices 
are endured among us. To fend forth the mercileſs 
cannibal, thirſting for blood! againſt whom ?— your 
Proteſtant brethren !—to lay waſte their country, to de- 
ſolate their dwellings, and 2xtirpate their race and 
name, by the aid and inſtrumentality of theſe horrible 
bell-hounds of war Spain can no longer boaſt pre- emi- 
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nence in barbarity. She armed herſelf with blood-hounds 
to extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico; we, more 
ruthleſs, looſe theſe dogs of war againſt our countrymen in 
America,endeared to us by every tie that can ſanQiiy hu- 
manity.. I ſolemnly call upon your Lordſhips, and upon e- 
very order of men in the ſtate, to ſtamp upon this infamous 
procedure the indelible ſtigma of the public abhorrence. 
More particularly, I call upon the holy Prelates of our 
religion, to do away this iniquity ; let them perform a 
luſtration to purify the country from this deep and deadly 
fin, My Lords, Iam old and weak, and at preſent un- 
able to ſay more; but my feelings and indignation were 


too ſtrong to have ſaid leſs. I could not have ſlept this 


night in my bed, nor even repoſed my head upon my 
pillow, without giving vent to my eternal abhorrence 
of ſuch enormous and prepoſterous principles. 


11. Brsnor SHIPLEY, for Healing the TEST-ACT. 


RIsE, my Lords, to expreſs my moſt cordial acquieſ- 

cence in the repeal of thoſe penal laws which have 
been ſo long the diſgrace of the national church ;—1I 
object only to the condition annexed to the repeal—the 
impoſition of a Confeſſion of Faith, however ſhort, and 
general, and true—ſuch as I hope I ſhould have the 
virtue, if called upon, to ſeal with my blood. But I 
abſolutely diſclaim, for myſelf, any authority, civil or 
ſacred, to impoſe this creed upon other men. By ſuch 


| an impoſition the preſent Bill, which profeſſes to repeal 


all former penal laws, is converted into a penal law it- 
ſelf; for thoſe who do not ſubſcribe the declaration, 
{till remain liable to all the old penalties. The truth 
contained in the declaration, viz. That the ſcriptures 
are the revealed will of God, and the rule of faith and 
practice, is, indeed, acknowledged by every Proteſtant. 
But ſuppoſe the exiſtence of any ſet of Chriſtians, who 
ſhould reje& our canon of ſcripture; who ihould build 
their faith on this baſis of tradition, or on the ſuppoſed 
illuminations of the Spirit, would you, my Lords, per- 
ſecute them for believing Chriſtianity, upon arguments 
that ſuit their own underſtandings ? Such men would, 
undoubtedly, be in error ; but error in religion is the 

very 
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very ground and ſubje& of toleration. The evils re- 
fultmg from this declaration are not, however, confined 


to puſſibilities. Many of the moſt eminent of the Di. | 


ſenting miniſters, men highly deſerving eſteem for their 
ſcience, their literature, their critical ſtudy of the ſcrip. 
tures, for their excellent writings in defence of Chri. 
ſtianity, as well as of the civil and religious rights of 
mankind—men, whom it would be no diſparagement to 
this Bench to acknowledge as friends, engaged in the 
fame honourable and arduous taſk of inſtructing the 
world in the ways of happineſs —ſuch men as theſe, my 
Lords, if the clauſe in queſtion be enacted and carried 
into execution, will not even be tolerated. Declaring, 
as they have invariably done, againſt all human autho- 
rity, in matters of religion; and holding it as a firſt 
principle of Proteſtaniſm, that no church has a right to 
impoſe its own articles of faith on others; they conceive, 
that an acquieſcence in the declaration would imply a 
recognition of that claim which they are bound, as Chri- 
ſtians and Proteſtants, to reſiſt. It is the duty of mag}. 
ſtrates, it is the very end of the magiſtracy, to protect 
all men in the enjoyment of their natural rights, of which 
the free exerciſe of their religion is one of the firſt and 
the beſt, All hiſtory, my Lords, is full of the miſchiefs 
occaſioned by the want of toleration ; but no one has 
even yet pretended to ſhew that any public evils have 
been occaſioned by toleration. At a meeting of the 
Right Rev. Bench, where I had the honour to be pre- 
ſent, it was aſked, whether the clauſe in queſtion was 
ever intended to be put in execution? It was anſwered, 
© No, there was no fuch intention.“ I aſked then, and 
I aſk now, What was the uſe of making laws that were 
never to be executed? To make uſeleſs and infignificant 
laws, is not to exerciſe authority, but to degrade it; it 
is a vain, idle, and inſolent parade of legiſlation: and yet, 
my Lords, would to God the four laft ſhameful and 
miſerable years had been employed in making ſuch laws 
as theſe! this wretched country might ftill have been 
fafe, and, perhaps, once more might have been happy. 
But, my Lords, let us for a moment conſider to wliom 


this power of preſcribing articles of fich is to be r 
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fled: undoubtedly this holy depoſit cannot fail to be 
placed where we have lodged every thing elſe that is 
great and good ; the honour, the intereſt, the ſtrength, 


and revenues of the nation—all are placed in the keep- 


ing of the miniſtry, Perhaps, my Lords, there might 
be miniſters to whoſe management none who have the 
leaſt value for their religion would chuſe to confide it. 
One might naturally aſk a miniſter for a good penſion, 
or a good contract, or a place at Court; but hardly any 
one thinks of making intereſt with them fur a place in 
heaven, What I now ſay applies only to future bad 
miniſters; for of the preſent adminiſtration I moſt 
firmly believe, that they are fully as capable of defining 
articles of faith, as of directing the counſels of the ſtate. 
The ruling party is always very liberal in beſtowing the 
title of Schiſmatic or Heretic, on thoſe who differ from 
them in religion ; and in repreſenting them as dangerous 
to the ſtate. My Lords, the contrary is the caſe. Thoſe 
who are uppermoſt, and have the power, are the men 
who do the miſchief, while the Schiſmatics only ſuffer 
and complain. Aſk who has brought the affairs of this 
country into the preſent calamitous ſtate ! Who are they 
who have turned a whole continent, inhabited by friends 
and kindred, into our bittereſt enemies? Yes! 

who have ſhorn the ſtrength, and cut off the right-arm 
of Britain, were all members of the Eabliſbed Church, all 
orthodox men. I am not afraid of thoſe tender and 
ſcrupulous conſciences, who are over-cautious of profeſ- 
fing or of believing too much: if they are ſincerely in 
the wrong, I forgive their errors, and reſpect their in- 
tegrity, The men I am afraid of, are the men who be- 
lieve every thing, ſubſcribe every thing, and vote for 
every thing. 


12. L. BELHAVEN, again/t the Treaty of Un1on, 1197. 


| SEE a free and independent kingdom, tamely reſign- 
ing that which has ever been conſidered amongſt na- 
tions as the prize moſt worthy of attention—a power to 
manage and conduct their own affairs, without any fo- 
reign interference or controul. We are the ſucceſſors 


of thoſe who founded our monarchy, framed our — 
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and who, during the ſpace of two thouſand years, hays 
handed them down to us with the hazard of their lives 
and fortunes, Shall we not, then, zealouſly plead for 
thoſe rights which our renowned progenitors ſo dearly 
purchaſed ? Shall we hold our peace, when our country 
is in danger? God forbid ! England is a great and glo- 
rious nation. Her armies are numerous, powerful, and 
victorious ; her trophies fplendid and memorable. She 
diſpoſes of the fate of kingdoms. Her navy 1s the terror 
of Europe. Her trade and commerce encircle the globe; 
and her capital 1s the emporium of the univerſe : but we 
are a poor and obſcure people, in a remote corner of the 
world, without name, without alliances, and without 
treaſures, What hinders us, then, from laying aſide our 
diviſions, from uniting cordially and heartily, when that 
liberty which is alone our boaſt, when our all, our very 
exiſtence as a nation, is at ſtake ? The enemy 1s at our 
gates. Soon will he ſubvert this ancient and royal 
throne, and ſeize theſe regalia, the ſacred ſymbols of 
our liberty and independence. Where are our peers and 
our chieftaing? Where are the Hamiltons, the Dou- 
glaſes, the Murrays, and the Campbells? Will poſterity 
believe that ſuch names yet exiſted, when the nation was 
reduced to this laſt extremity of degradation, and that 
they were not eager in ſuch a cauſe to devote themſelves 
for their country, and die in the bed of honour? My 
heart is full of grief and indignation, when I conſider the 
triumph obtained by England, who has, at length, brought 
this fierce and warlike people under ſubjection, who, 
for ſo many ages, ſhed the beſt blood of the nation, to 
eſtabliſh their independency. It is ſuperfluous to enter 
into a formal examination of the articles of this treaty; 
for though we ſhould even receive a charte blanche from 
England, what is this in exchange for our ſovereignty : 
But does not, in fact, this pretended union amount to 3 
political annihilation ? I ſee the Engliſh conſtitution re- 
maining firm. The ſame two Houſes of Parliament, the 
ſame municipal laws, the ſame commercial companies, 
the ſame courts of judicature—while we make an igno- 
minious and entire ſurrender of our national polity, our 
rights, our liberties, our honvur, and our fafety. _ 
13. Ms 


RW i, 
13. Ma SHIPPEN, againſt SEPTENNIAL PARLIAMENTS. 
(F! reaſon for paſling this bill is, that it may en- 


courage our ancient allies to enter into new 
treaties, which, under the actual conſtitution of things, 
they may hefitate or refuſe to do. In order, therefore, 
to obtain the favour and friendſhip of thoſe nations, in 
whoſe ſupport we have on ſo many occaſions laviſhed our 
treaſure and our blood, we muſt, it ſeems, alter the 
preſent frame of our conſtitution ! What emotions of 
indignation muſt not the inſolence of this demand excite? 
eſpecially if it happen to be urged by a ſtate which owes 
its very being to England, and which continues to ſub- 
fi? as a ſovereign power by our aid and protection! 
Sir, his Majeſty, as King of Great Britain, is the 
arbiter of Europe, and may dictate to other nations, 
who will, for their own ſakes, court his friendſhip, and 
who have always found their account in the alliance of 
the Crown which he now w»ars. The expence attend- 
ing frequent elections has been alſo mentioned. But 
this is an argument which merits no attention. Every 
gentleman 1s a judge of his own circumftances, and 
knows how far they are competent to the neceſlary ex- 
pences of an election; for I will not ſuppoſe that the 
advocates of this bill can mean to extend this argument 
to corrupt expences, when the uncorrupted, unbiaffed, and 
conſtitutional mode, in which the election of the preſent 
parliament was conducted, is ſo notorious. The manner 
in which this bill has been introduced into the Houſe is, 
itſelf, a ſufficient reaſon for its rejection. It is ſent from 
the Lords ; and as it relates merely to ourſelves, I ap- 
prehend 1t to be inconfiſtent with our honour to receive 
it Our predeceſſors have ſhewn a determination to re- 
lit all attempts to innovate on their privileges; and ſhall 
tus glorious Houſe of Commons be content humbly to 
mode] themſelves at the pleaſure of the Lords ? Shall we 
tamely and meanly acquieſce in an attack that ftrikes at 
the very foundation of our authority? But however un- 
limited our complaiſance, IJ humbly conceive we have it 
not in our power to conſent to this bill; for I cannot dif. 
cover 
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cover by what rule of reaſan or law, we, who are otly 
repreſentatives, can enlarge to our own advantage the 
authority delegated to us; or that, by virtue of ſuch 
delegated authority, we can deſtroy the fundamental 
rights of our conſtitution. This Houſe has no legiſlative 
authority, but what it derives from the people. '[he 
members of this aſſembly were choſen under the Trien. 
nial Act. Our truſt is therefore a Triennial truſt; and if 
we extend it beyond the ſtrict legal duration, we ceaſe, 
from that inſtant, to be the truſtees of the people, and 
are our own electors. From that inſtant, we act by an 
unwarrantable aſſumption of power, and take upon u- 
to create a new conſtitution: For though it 1s a received 
maxim in civil ſcience, That the ſupreme legiſlature 
cannot be bound, yet an exception is neceſſarily implied, 
that it is reſtrained from ſubverting the foundation on 
which it ſtands. The Triennial Act, which reſtored 
the freedom and frequency of parliaments, was a con- 
ceſſion made to the people by King William, in the mid 
of his difficulties ; and the policy of thoſe miniſters, who 
may adviſe his Majeſty to give his royal aſſent to the 
repealing of it, is of a nature too refined for my under. 
ſtanding. And as his Majeſty has been pleaſed to pro- 
poſe that prince as a model to himſelf, and is emulous to 
imbibe his ſpirit, and to equal his glory, it is a matter of 
aſtoniſhment to thoſe who are not in the ſecret of affairs, 
to ſee the ſalutary meaſures adopted on the moſt mature 
deliberation, with a view to the public good, in the 
reign of the former Monarch, ſo eagerly and raſhly re- 
ſcinded in the very commencement of that of the latter, 
There muſt certainly be ſome latent cauſe for the preci- 
pitation with which this bill has been urged ; there mult 
be ſome ſecret meaſure in contemplation, which the mi- 
niſters of the Crown ſuſpe& will not ſtand the teſt of: 
new parliament. It muſt be ſomething, I repeat, here. 
after to be done by them ; for I will do them the juſtice 
to believe, that for all the manifold miſchiefs that have 
been done, they feel entirely at their eaſe—perfeQly 
callous to the emotions of ſenſibility and remorſe. A 
ſtanding patliament, which it is the object of this bil 
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to eſtabliſh, has been ſaid to reſemble a ſtanding pool, 
the waters of which grow, for want of a freſh and free 
current, offenſive, and fetid. But the preſent parlia- 
ment may juſtly be compared to a torrent, which in its 
furious and foaming courſe deſolates the land, bearing 
down all the land-marks, and ancient mounds, which have 
been raiſed to confine 1t within its regular and accuſtom- 
ed banks.” 


14. Ma SYDENHAM, for reſtoring ANNUAL PARLIA- 
MENTS, 1745. 

Tax it for granted, that every member of this 
Houſe muſt be conſcious of the neceſſity of adopting 
meaſures for preventing, or at leaſt diminiſhing, the ex- 
tent and effect of miniſterial corruption. And of all the 
meaſures that could be deviſed, none would be found fo 
effetual as the reſtoration of annual parliaments. To 
the fatal introduction of long parliaments, and their con- 
comitant evils, I aſcribe, in a great meaſure, that re- 
markable change in the manners and morals of the people 
at large, which has of late years taken place in this 
country, Formerly, the higher clafſes among us were 
deſtinguiſhed for generoſity and hoſpitality; and thoſe of 
inferior rank, for honeſty, frugality, and induſtry. But 
theſe virtues are in danger of being utterly extinguiſh 
ed, by the prevalence of political corruption. No ſooner 
do miniſters begin to ſolicit the votes, inſtead of convin- 
cing the underſtandings of the members of parliament, 
no ſooner are rewards laviſhed on thoſe who comply 
with their ſolicitations, than the public order is diſturb- 
ed by violent competitions at elections; voters begin to 
daim a merit with thoſe to whom they give their vote: 
The regular channel through which honours and prefer- 
ments flowed 1s perverted, and the intereſt of the 
country is ſacrificed, for the ſake of promoting thoſe 
who had the chief intereſt in elections. Even in our 
army, for ſome time paſt, this has appeared to be 
the beſt qualification for entitling a man to preferment. 
We muſt, therefore, demoliſh from the foundation 
this fabric of corruption; we muſt render it impoſſible 
tor a miniſter to expect to gain a majority in par- 
| U liament, 
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liament, or at elections, by bribery, or by a partial diſ. 
tribution of places and preferments : I ſay, we muſt dg 
this, if we intend to reſt on that ſpirit by which cur 
anceſtors preſerved their liberties, and gained ſo much 
glory to their country, Then may we hope to ſee that 
ſimplicity, generoſity, and hoſpitality of manners, revi. 
ved, which is now no more. For I hope it will not be 
called generoſity, to give a voter, by expreſs bargain, a 
ſum of money for his vote; or hoſpitality, to make a 
county or a borough drunk once in ſeven years, by way 
of preparation for any enſuing election. When a gen. 
tleman perceives that the favour of his countrymen muſt 
be purchaſed, not won, he contracts his domeſtic, to pro. 
vide for lis election expences ; and if he ſucceeds, he re- 
tires with his family to London, certain of his ſeat for 
ſeven years, and reſolving ſo to regulate his conduct in 
parliament, as may ſecure his future indemnification, — 
This change of a country-life is attended with unſpeak. 
able inconveniences. A man of fortune who reſides in 
London, may in operas, routes, aſſeinblies, French wines, 
and Italian muficians; expend as much yearly as would 
ſuffice to maintain his rank, in the moſt hoſpitable ſtyle 
of ancient liberality, at his ſeat in the country. But wall 
it be pretended, that the money ſo expended is of equal 
advantage to the community; that the ſame charity is 
extended to the indigent, the ſame employment to the in- 
duſtrious ? Annual parliaments would undoubtedly pro- 
duce a mighty alteration of national manners in this 
reſpect. They would make conſtant reſidence, and a 
conſtant intercommunication of kind offices, neceflary; 
they would preſerve the honeſty of the, people, by re- 
moving the means of corruption; for no candidate would 
then be at the expence of corrupting, eſpecially as he 
could not expect to be repaid, by being himſelf corrupt- 
ed by the miniſter after he is choſen. Annual parlia- 
ments will thus. demoliſh the market of corruption; 
miniſters will not corrupt, when corruption can be of 
no avail ; and tho” conteſts may occaſionally take place, 
the magriitude of the object will not be ſuch as to occa- 
fion either venality or violence. If, therefore, we cheriſh 
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a laudable ambition to reſtore the practice of thoſe vir- 
tues for which our, anceſtors were conſpicious, and by 
which they handed down to us riches, renown, and liberty. 
we muſt reſtore annual parliaments, as the only means 
of reſtoring the purity of our conſtitution, 


15. Ma SHIPPEN, againſt VOTES of CREDIT, 1734. 


HEN the addreſs was moved in reply to his 

Majeſty's ſpeech, at the commencement of this 
ſeſſion, I exprefled my fears and ſuſpicions from certain 
expreſſions in both, that a vote of credit was in contem- 
plation ; but I was then aſſured, that there was not the 
leaſt ground even to imagine ſo improbable a thing, 


although we are now told, that, from his Majeſty's man- 


ner of expreffing himſelf upon that occaſion, every gentle. 
man in the Houſe muſt have expected a demand of this 
nature; a demand, for no leſs than a total ſurrender of 
the rights of parliament ; for we are now called upon to 
give the King a power of raifing what money he pleaſes, 
and alſo what military force he pleaſes, which are the 
rights on which all other rights depend ; ard all this 
without any neceſſity, or even any plauſible reaſon alled- 
ged to us. Is invaſion by a foreign enemy to be appre- 
hended? Is any dangerous conſpiracy diſcovered at 
home ? No : the Right Honourable Gentleman ſays, he 
believes the nation to be in ſafety, but does not defire 
that its ſafety ſhould depend on his belief. God forbid 
that it ſhould ; and happy would it be for us, that it did 
not depend upon his adminiſtration. But this unlimited 
delegation of power is, it ſeems, deſigned to guard againſt 
new counſels, againſt any ſudden alteration of meaſures. 
Surely, Sir, this is not meant to be ſeriouſly urged ; for 
can this plea be ever wanting? Are we not in as great 
danger of ſudden and alarming changes, in a time of 
profound peace, as when the powers of Europe are en- 
gaged in a bloody war, and courting with eagerneſs our 
aſhſtance, or at leaſt our neutrality ? If we now, there- 
fore, agree to grant ſuch powers, we may expect in fu- 
ture the demand regularly. repeated, and never refuſed. 
Never can ſuch requiſitions on the part of the Crown 
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be made with leſs colour of neceſſity, never can com. 
pliance on our part be yielded more unconſtitutionally. 
When not only an expiring ſeſſion, but an expiring par. 
liament grants ſuch powers, how eaſily may they be ex- 
tended before the next parliament is ſuffered to meet, 
beyond all poſſibility of controul. But we are told, that 
an account is to be given to the next parliament of what. 
ever may be done in purſuance of theſe powers. Sir, I 
have been ſo often deceived by miaiſterial promiſes, that 
I am aſhamed ever to have placed any degree of faith in 
them. How often, when I and others have called for 
ſuch accounts, have we been told, that the matters were 
not ripe for laying them before parliament, or that it 
would be dangerous to reveal the ſecrets of Government? 
and the higheſt ſatisfaction we could ever obtain was, to 
be told, that the expences were neceſſarily incurred for 
foreign and ſecret ſervices, Whence that neceſſity aroſe, 
was ever kept from the knowledge of parliament : We 
had the word of the miniſter to reſt our faith upon ; and 
the ſame implicit reſignation will be required, doubtleſs, 
from every ſucceeding parliament. When, at the ter- 
mination of the ſeſſion, we return to our ſeveral coun- 
ties, and are requeſted to aſſign our reaſon for this very 
extraordinary vote,—a vote by which ſuch vaſt addi- 
tional burdens may be impoſed on the nation how ſatis- 
factory mult it be to our conſtituents, to be informed, that 
though we are at preſent in amity, or actual alliance, 
with all the powers of Europe, military preparations by 
ſea and land muſt be made to guard againft a variation 
of foreign counſels ! Sir, in my opinion, the reſolution 
now moved 1s neither neceſſary nor ſafe, nor founded on 
. precedent. Precedents, indeed, there may be which re- 
ſemble it, in a certain degree; but were they ever ſo 
numerous, and in all reſpects analogous, it would be no 
argument with me for agreeing to what is propoſed. 

hatever may have been the duration or the extent of 
the practice, it is now high time to put a ſtop to it, and 
to eſtabliſh a precedent of refuſal ; otherwiſe parlia- 
ments will become wholly uſeleſs, or ſerve, by a ſanction 
ſo pernicious, to make miniſters the more dangerous, and 


the oppreſſions of the people the more grievous, 
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16. Mx Fox, on the KinG's SPEECH, in Dec. 1792. 


I STATE it as my opinion, that we are aſſembled at 
the moſt critical and momentous criſis, not only that 
I ever knew in the fate of this country, but that 1 ever 
read of in the hiſtory of this country—a crifis not merely 
intereſting to ourſelves, and to our own condition, but 
to all nations and to all men and that upon the conduct 
of parliament in this crifis depends, not merely the fate 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, but of do&rines which go to 
the happineſs and well-being of all human kind. His Ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech is full of a variety of aflertions, or perhaps 
I ſhould not make uſe of the word aſſertions, without 
adding that it has alſo a variety of infinuations, conveyed 
in the ſhape of aſſertions, which muſt impreſs every man 
with the moſt imminent apprehenſions for the ſafety of 
every thing that is juſtly dear to Engliſhmen. 

The great prominent feature of the ſpeech 1s, that it 
is an intolerable calumny on the people of Great Britain ; 
2n infinuation of ſo —. and ſo black a nature, that it 
demands the moſt rigorous inquiry, and the moſt ſevere 
puniſhment. The next aſſertion is, that there exiſts at 
this moment an inſurrection in this kingdom. An inſur- 
rection! Where is it? Where has it reared its head? 
Good God! an inſurrection in Great Britain! No 
wonder that the militia were called out, and parliament 
aſſembled in the extraordinary way in which they have 
been; but where is it? Two gentlemen have ſpoken in 
commendation and illuſtratoin of the ſpeech; and yet, 
though this inſurrection has exiſted for fourteen days, 
they have given us no light whatever—no clue—no 
information where to find it. I do not wiſh to enter at 
length into the affairs of France, which makes the next 
prominent paſſage in his Majeſty's ſpeech ;- bat though I 
do not defire to enter at much length into this part, I 
cannot conceal my ſentiments on certain doctrines which 
I have heard to-night. The Hon.. Gentleman who 
ſeconded the motion thought proper to ſay, as a proof 
that there exiſted a dangerous ſpirit m this country, that 
it was manifeſted © by the Pima and dejected afpeet of 
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many perſons, when the tidings of Dumourier's ſurren. 
der arrived in England.” What, Sir, is this to be coy. 
fidered as a ſtate of diſcontent, and of a preference to 
Republican doctrines? That men ſhould droop, and be 
dejected in their ſpirits, when they heard that the armies 
of deſpotiſm had triumphed over an army fighting for 
liberty; if ſuch dejection be a proof that men are dif. 
contented with the conſtitution of England, and leagued 
with foreigners in an attempt to deſtroy it, I give my. 
ſelf up to my country as a guilty man; for I freely con. 
feſs, that when I heard of the ſurrender or retreat of 
Dumourier, and that there was a probability of the 
triumph of the armies of Auſtria and Pruſſia over the 
hberties of France, my ſpir its drooped, and I was deject- 
ed. What, Sir! could any man who loves the conſti- 
tution of England, who feels its principles in his heart, 
wilh ſucceſs to the Duke of Brunſwick, after reading a 
manifeſto which violated every doctrine which Engliſh- 
men held ſacred; which trampled under foot every 
principle of juſtice, and humanity, and freedom, and true 
government; and upon which the combined armies en- 
tered France, with which they had nothing to do; and 
when he heard, or thought he ſaw a probability of their 
ſucceſs, could any man of true Britiſh feelings be other 
than dejected? I honeſtly confefs, that I never felt more 
fincere gloom and dejection in my life; for I ſaw in the 
triumph of that conſpiracy, not merely the ruin of li- 
berty in France, but the ruin -of liberty in England— 
+ the ruin ef the liberty of man. 


But what, Sir, are the doctrines that they deſire to 


ſet up, by this inſinuation of gloom and dejection? That 
Engliſhmen are not to dare to have any genuine feelings 
of their own ; that they muſt not rejoice but by rule; 
that they muſt not think but by order; that no man ſhall 
dare to exerciſe his faculties in contemplating the objects 
that ſurround him, nor give way to the indulgence 
of his joy or grief in the emotions which they excite, 
but according to the inſtrugions that he ſhall receive 
That, in obſerving the events which happen to ſurround - 
ing and neutral nations, he ſhall not dare to think 
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whether they are favourable to the principles that con- 
tribute to the happineſs of man, or the contrary : and 
that he muſt take, not merely his opinions, but his ſen- 
ſations, from his Majeſty's miniſters, and their ſatellites 
for the time being ! 

Sir, whenever the time ſhall come that the charaQer 
and ſpirits of Engliſhmen are to be ſubdued ; when they 
ſhall conſent to believe that every thing which happens 
around 1s indifferent both to their underſtandings and 


their hearts; and when they ſhall be brought to rejoice 


and grieve, juſt as it ſhall ſuit the taſte, the caprice, or 
the ends of miniſters ; then I pronounce the conſtitution 
of this country to be extinct. We have read of religious 
perſecutions ; of the implacable oppreſſions of the Ro- 
man ſee; of the horrors of the Inquiſition of Spain 
but ſo obdurate, ſo hard, fo intolerable a ſcheme of cruel- 
ty, was never engendered in the mind, much leſs prac- 
tiſed by any tyrant, ſpiritual or temporal. For ſee to 
what lengths they carry this ſyſtem of intellectual op- 
preſſion. Under various pretexts, there have been tu- 
mults and diſorders, but the true deſign was to over- 
turn the conſtitution So ſays the Speech; and mark the 


illuſtration of the Right Hon. Magiſtrate: * There have 


been various ſocieties eſtabliſhed in the city of London, in- 
ſtituted for the plauſible purpoſe of merely diſcuſſing con- 
ſtitutional queſtions, but which were really deſigned to 
propagate theſe ſeditious doctrines.“ So then, by this 
new ſcheme of tyranny, we are not to judge of the conduct 
of men by their overt acts, but are to arrogate to our- 
ſelves at once the province and the power of the Deity ; 
we are to arraign a man for his ſecret thoughts, and to 
puniſh him, .becauſe we chuſe to believe him guilty ! 
« You tell me indeed,” ſays one of theſe municipal inqui- 
litors, * that you meet for an honeſt purpoſe, but I know 
better; your plauſible pretext ſhall not impoſe upon me; 
I know your ſeditious defign. I will brand you for a 
traitor by my own proper authority.” What innocence 
can be ſafe againſt ſuch a power? What inquiſitor of 
Spain, of ancient or modern tyranny, can hold ſo lofty a 
tone? Well and nobly, ſcaſonably and truly, * 2 
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Noble Earl (Wycombe) ſaid ; and I would not weaken 
the ſentiment, by repeating the expreſſion in terms leſs 
forcible than his own, but that the eternal truth cannct 
ſuffer by the feebleneſs of the terms in which it is con. 
veyed : © There are ſpeculative people in this country, 
who diſapprove of the ſyſtem of our government, and 
there muſt be ſuch men ſo long as the land is free; for it 
is of the very eſſence of freemen for men to differ upon 
ſpeculative points.” Is it poſſible to conceive, that it 
ſhould enter into the imaginations of freemen to doubt of 
this truth? The inſtant that the general ſenſe of the 
people ſhall queſtion this truth, and that opinion ſhall be 
held dependent on the will of miniſters and magiſtrates, 
from that moment, I ſay, I date the extinction of our 
liberties as a people. Our conſtitution) was not made, 
thank God, in a day. It is the reſult of gradual and 
progreſſive wiſdom. It has grown ap in a ſeries, and 


never, never has the guardian protecting genius of Eng- 
land been either aſleep or ſatisfied. 


— , but man, proud man! 
Drels'd up in a little brief authority, 
Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 

Now it ſeems the conſtitution 1s complete ; now we 
are to ſtand ſtill. We are to deride the practice and the 
wiſdom of our forefathers ; we are to elevate ourſelves 
with the conftitution in our hands, and to hold it forth to 
a wondering world as a model of human perfection: 
away with all further improvement, for it is impoſſible; 
away with all further melioration of the ſtate of man in 
ſociety, for it is needleſs. Let no man touch this work 
of man, it is like the work of Heaven, perfect in all its 
-parts; and, unlike every other work of man, it 15 neither 
eapable of perverſion, nor ſubjeC& to decay. 

Now this, Sir, is the criſis which I think ſo truly 
alarming. We are come to the moment, when the que- 
ſtion is, Whether we ſhall give to the King, that is, to 
the Executive Government, complete power over our 
thoughts? Whether we are to reſign the exerciſe of our 
natural faculties to the miniſters for the time being, or 


whether 
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whether we ſhall maintain, that in England no man is 
criminal, but by the commiſſion of overt acts forbidden 
by the law ? is I call a criſis more imminent and 
tremendous than any that the hiſtory of this country 
ever exhibited. 


17. CicERo's EULOGIUM on POMPEY. 
ETHINKs I have ſaid enough to prove, that this 


war is in its nature neceſſary, and by its imports , 


ance dangerous. Let me now ſpeak of the choice of a 
general, fit to command in ſuch a war, and have the 
charge of ſo great an undertaking. It were to be wiſhed, 
Romans, that this ſtate ſo abounded with men of cou. 
rage and probity, as to make it a matter of difficulty to 
determine to whom chiefly you ſhould entruſt the con- 
duct of ſo important and dangerous a war. But as Pom- 
pey is univerſally allowed, not only to ſurpaſs the ge- 
nerals of the preſent age, but even thoſe of antiquity, in 
military fame, what reaſon can any man aſſign, wh 

he ſhould heſitate a moment in the preſent choice? To 
me four qualifications ſeem requiſite to form a complete 
general; a thorough knowledge of war, valour, autho- 
rity, and good fortune, But where is the man that poſ- 
ſefſes, or indeed can be required to poſſeſs, greater abi- 


lities in war, than Pompey ? one that from a boy, and the 


exerciſes of the ſchool, paſſed into his father's camp, and 
began the ſtudy of the military art, during the progreſs 
of a raging war, maintained by a furious enemy ! who, 
before the period of childhood was elapſed, commenced 
a ſoldier under a great general! who, in the very dawn 
of youth, was himſelf at the head of a mighty army ! 
who has fought more pitched battles, than others have 
maintained -. perſonal diſputes ! carried on more wars, 
than others have acquired knowledge of by reading ! re- 
duced more provinces, than others have aſpired to even 
in thought ! whoſe youth was trained to the profeſſion 
of arms, not by precepts derived from others, but the 
higheſt offices of command ; not by perſonal miſtakes in 
war, but a train of important victories ; not by a ſeries 
of campaigns, but a ſucceſſion of triumphs ? In fine, what 


ſpecies 
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ſpecies of war can be named, in which the fortune of the 
republic has not given him an opportunity of exerciſing 
himſelf? The civil, the African, the Tranſalpine, the 
ſervile, the naval; together with that of Spain, in which 
ſuch a multitude of our own citizens and warlike fo. 
reigners were concerned; ſo many and different wars 
againſt ſuch a variety of foes, not only carried on, but 
happily terminated by this one man ; ſufficiently pro- 
claim, that there is no part of military knowledge in 
which he is not an accompliſhed maſter. 

But where can I find expreſſions equal to the valour 
of Cneius Pompey ? What can any one deliver on this 
ſubject either worthy of him, new to you, or unknown to 
the moſt diſtant nations? For theſe, as a common opinion 
would have it, are not the only virtues of a general; in- 
duſtry in buſineſs, intrepidity in dangers, vigour in ac- 

tion, promptneſs in execution, prudence in concerting ; 

All which qualities appear with greater luſtre in him, 
than in all the other generals we ever ſaw or heard of. 
Italy is a witneſs, which the victorious Sylla himſelf 
owned was delivered by his valour and timely ſuccour, 
Sicily is a witneſs, which he extricated from the many 
dangers that ſurrounded her on every fide, not by the 
terror of his arms, but by the romptitude of his coun- 
ſels. Africa 1s a witneſs, which overflowed with the 
blood of thoſe very enemies, that in numerous ſwarms 
laid waſte her fields. Gaul is a witneſs, through which 
a way was laid open for our legions into Spain, by the 
ſlaughter of her armies. - Spain is a witneſs, which has 
often beheld multitudes of our enemies overthrown and 
cut to pieces by this hero. Italy is again and repcat- 
edly a witneſs, which, when oppreſſed with the cruel and 
formidable war of the gladiators, implored his aſſiſtance 
in his abſence. The very rumour of his approach damp- 
ed and broke the force of that war, and his arrival ex- 
tinguiſhed and cut it up by the roots. At preſent all 
maritime ſtates, all foreign kingdoms .and nations, the 
whole extent of the ocean, with the moſt diſtant bays 
and ſharbours on every coaſt, are ſo many witneſſes of 
his merit, For what ſea was of late years ſo well 
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— as to be ſecure? ſo retired as to eſcape the re- 
e 


arches of our enemies? Where was the ſailor, that in 


venturing himſelf upon the ocean, did not hazard the 
loſs either of life or liberty; being obliged to traverſe 
ſeas covered with pirates, or expeſe himſelf to the incle- 
mency of the winter? Who would ever have believed, 
that a war ſo conſiderable, ſo ſhameful, ſo laſting, ſo va- 
rious and widely diffuſed, could have either been finiſh- 
ed in one year by all the generals of the commonwealth, 
or by one general in the compals of a whole life? What 
province did you poſſeſs at that time uninfeſted by pi- 
rates? What branch of your revenue was ſafe ? Which 
of your allies did your arms ſcreen from inſult ? What 
ſtate was protected by your fleets? How many iſles were 
forſaken by their inhabitants? How many confederate 
cities were either abandoned through tear, or became 
the prey of mercileſs pirates ? 

Such is the divine and incredible valour of this gene- 
ral. But what are we to think of thoſe other number. 
leſs and aſtoniſhing virtues I mentioned before? · For abi- 
lity is not the only qualification we are to look for in a 
great and conſummate general. Many other illuſtrious 
talents ought to accompany and march in the train of 
this virtue. And firſt, what ſpotleſs innocence is requi- 
red in the character of a general? What temperance in 
all circumſtances of life? What untainted honour? What 
afability ? What penetration? What a fund of huma- 
nity ? Let us briefly examine how conſpicuous all theſe 
qualities are in Pompey : For here, Romans, we ſhall 
fiad them in the moſt exalted degree. To what think 
you are we to attribute the incredible celerity and dif. 
patch of his voyages? For ſure neither the extraordi- 
nary ſtrength of the rowers, nor the matchleſs art of the 
youu nor the indulgent breath of new winds, wafted 

im ſo ſwiftly to the ends of the earth. But thoſe in- 
dire& aims that are wont to create ſo many obſtacles to 
others, retarded not him in the proſecution of his deſign. 
No avaricious views diverted him into the purſuit of 
plunder, no criminal paſſion ſeduced him into pleaſure, 
the charms of a country provoked not his delight, the 

reputation 
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reputation of a city excited not his curioſity ; nor could 
even labour itſelf ſoothe him into a deſire of repoſe. 
Beſides, he is ſo eaſy of acceſs to thoſe in a private 
ſtation, and ſo ready to liſten'to the complaints of the 
injured, that though in dignity he ſurpaſſes the greateſt 
princes, in gentleneſs he -appears on a level with the 
loweſt of the people. His-prudence in counſel, his ma. 
jeſtic and copious elocution, with that dignity of perſon 
which ſpeaks him born to command, have often been 
experienced by yourſelves, Romans, in this very place, 
Shall it then admit of a doubt, whether the management 
of this important war ought» to beicommitted to a man, 
who ſeems by divine appointment ſent into the world, to 
put an end to all the — the preſent age? 


18, Cicgro's Dexexcs of ARcHIAs the Por. 


Ir my Lords, I have __y abilities, and I am ſenſible 
they are but ſmall; if, by ſpeaking often, I have 
acquired any merit as a ſpeaker; if I have derived any 
knowledge from the ſtudy of the liberal arts, which have 
ever been my delight; A. Licinius may juſtly claim the 
fruit of all. For looking back upon paſt ſcenes, and 
calling to remembrance the earlzeſt part of my life, T find 
it was he who prompted me firſt to engage in a courſe 
of ſtudy, and directed me in it. If my tongue, then form- 
ed and animated by him, has ever been the means of ſa- 
ving any, I am certainly bound by all the ties of grati- 
tude to employ it in the defence of him who has taught 
it to aſſiſt and defend others. 

But left it ſhould appear irnage, that, in a legal pro- 
ceeding, and a public cauſe, before an excellent rztor, 
the moſt impartial judges, and fo crowded an aſſembly, 
I lay afide the uſual ſtyle of trials, and introduce one very 
different from that of the bar; I muft beg to be indulged 
in this liberty, which I hope will not he diſagreeable to 
you, and which ſeems indeed tobe due to the defendant: 
that whilſt I am pleading for an excellent poet, and a 
man of great erudition, before ſo learned an audience, 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed patrons of the liberal arts, and ſo emi- 
nent a prætor, you would allow me to enlarge with ſome 

freedom 
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freedom on learning and liberal ſtudies ; and to employ 
an almoſt unprecedented language for one, who, by rea- 
ſon of a ſtudious and inactive life; has been little con- 
verſant in dangers and public trials. If this, my Lords, is 
granted me, I ſhall not only prove, that A. Licinius ought 
not, as he is à citizen, to be deprived of his privileges, 
but that, if he were not, he ought to be admitted. 

Strangers were admitted to the freedom of Rome, accord. 
ing to the law of Silvanus and Carbo, upon the following 
conditions: © If they were enrolled by free cities; if they 
had a dwelling in Italy, when the law paſſed; and if they 
declared their enrolment before the prætor within the 
ſi of ſtxty days.” Agreeable o this law, Archias, 
— had reſided 2 Rome for many years, made his de- 
claration before the preztor, Q. Metellus, who was his 
intimate friend. If the right of citizenſhip and the law 
is all I have to prove, I have done; the cauſe is ended. 
For which of theſe things, Gracchus, can you deny? Will 
you ſay, that he was not made a citizen of Heraclea at that 
time? Why, here is Lucullus, a man of the greateſt cre. 
dit, honour, and integrity, who affirms it ; and that, not 
as a thing he believes, but as what he knows ; not as 
what he heard of, but as what he ſaw ; not as what he 
was preſent at, but as what he tranſacted. Here are 
likewiſe deputies from Heraclea, who affirm the ſame ; 
men of the greateſt quality, come hither on purpoſe to 
give public teſtimony in this cauſe. But here you will 
deſire to fee the public regiſter of Heraclea, which we 
all know was burnt inthe Italian war, together with the 
office wherein it was kept. Now, is it not ridiculous to 
ſay nothing to the evidences which we have, and to defire 
thoſe which we cannot have; to be filent as to the teſti- 
mony of men, and to demand the teſtimony of regiſters ; 
to pay no regard to what is affirmed by a perſon of great 
dignity, nor to the oath and integrity of & free city of 
the ſtricteſt honour, evidences which are incapable of be- 
ing corrupted, and to require thoſe of regiſters which you 
allow to be frequently vitiated ? But d did not refide 
at Rome: What, he! who for ſo many years before Sil. 
vanus's law made Rome — of all his hopes and for- 
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tune. But he did not declare; ſa far is this from being 


true, that his declaration is to be ſeen in that regiſter, 
which, by that very act, and its, being in the cuſtody of 
the college of prætars, is the anly authentic one. 

But you will, no doubt, aſk, the reaſon, Gracchus, of 
my being ſo highly delighted with this. man? Why, it 


is becauſe he furniſhes me with what reheves my mind, 


and charms my ears, after the fatigue and naile of the 
forum. Do you imagine, that I could poſſibly. plead 
every day, on ſuch a variety of ſubjects, if my mind 
was not cultivated with ſcience; or that it could bear be- 
ing ſtretched ta ſuch à degree, if it were not ſometimes 
unbent by the amuſements of learning. I am fond of 
theſe ſtudies, I own.; let thoſe be aſhamed who have 
buried themſelves in learning, ſo as to be of no uſe to 
ſociety, nor able to produce any thing to publie view; 
but why ſhould I be aſhamed, who for ſa many years, 
my Lords, have never been prevented by indolence, ſe. 
duced by pleaſure, nor diverted by ſleep, from doing 
good offices to others? Who then can cenſure me, or 
in juſtice be angry with me, if thoſe hours which 
others employ in buſineſs, in pleaſures, in celebrating 
public ſolemnities, in refreſhing the body and unbending 
the mind; if the time which is ſpent by ſome in mid- 
night banquetings, in diverſions, and in gaming, I em- 
ploy in reviewing theſe ſtudies ? And this application is 
the more excuſeable, as I derive no ſmall advantages from 
it in my profeſſion, in which, Whatever abilities I pol- 
ſeſs, they have always been employed when the dangers 
of my friends called for their aſliſtance. If they. ſhould 
appear to any to be but ſmall, there are. till other ad- 
vantages of à much higher nature, and I ana, very ſea- 
fible whence I derive them. For had I not been con- 
vinced from my youth, by much inſt ruction and much 
ſtudy, that nothing is greatly: dęſuqeable in life, but glory 
and virtue; and that, ip. che puxiuit of theſe, all, bodily 
tortures, ad the. perils. of death, and, exile, axe to be 
flighted and deſgiſcd, never ſhould I have expoſed my- 
ſelf to ſo many and ſo great conflicts, for your preſerva- 
tion, nor to the daily rage and violence of the moſt 

worthleſs 
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worthleſs of tuen. But on this head books are full, the 
voice of che wiſe is full, antiquity is full; all which, 
were it not for the lamp of learning, would be involved 
in thick ohſcurity. How many pictures of the braveſt 
men have che Greek and Latin writers left us, not only 
to contemplate,” but likewiſe to imitate! Theſe illu- 
tions Wibdels T always fet before me in the government 
of the Rats; urid formed my condu@ by contemplating 

cheftivirthes,' | 
But were thoſe great men; it will be aſked, who are 
celebrated in hiſtory, diſtinguiſhed for that kind of 
leatning which you extol ſo highly? It were difficult, 
indeed, to prbve this of them all; but what I ſhall an- 
ſwet is, however, very certain. Town, then, that there have 
deen many men of excellent diſpoſitions, and diſt inguiſhed 
virtue, who, withon: learning, and by the almoſt di vige 
force of nuture herſelf, have been wiſe and moderate ; 
nay, farther, that nature without learning is of greater 
efficacy towards the attamment of glory and virtue, than 
learting without nature: but-then I affirm, that when 
to an excellent natural diſpoſition, the embelliſhments of 
learning are added, there reſutts from this union ſome- 
thing great and extraordinary. Such was that divine 
man Africanus, whom our fathers ſaw ; ſuch were C. 
Lælius, and L. Furius, perſons of the greateſt tempe- 
rance and moderation; ſuch was old Cato, a man of 
great bravery, and, for the times, of great learning; 
who, ſurely, would never have applied to the ſtudy of 
learning, had they thought it of no ſervice towards the 
acquifition and improvement of virtue. But were plea- 
fore only to be derived from learning, without the d- 
vantages we have mentioned, you muſt ſtill, I imagine, 
allow'tt'to be a very liberal and polite amuſement. For 
other ſtudies are not ſuited to every time, to every age, 
wid to gooey place; but theſe give ſtrength in youth, 
and joy in old age; adorn proſperity, and are the ſup- 
port and conſolation of adverſity; at home they are de- 
lightful. and abroad they are eaſy; at night they are 
company to us; when we travel they attend us; and in 
our rural retirements, they do not forſake us. | 
X 3 Nor 
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Nor ought we to diſſemble this truth, which cannot 
be conecaled, but declare it openly : we are all influenced 
by the love of praiſe, and the greateſt minds have the 
greateſt paſſion for glory. The philoſophers themſelves 
prefix their names to thoſe books which they write up. 
on' the contempt of glory ; by which they ſhew that they 
are deſirous of praiſe and fame, while they affect to de. 
ſpiſe them. Decimus Brutus, that great commander, 
and excellent man, adorned the monuments of his family, 
aad the gates of his temples, with the verſes of his inti- 
mate friend Attius; and Fulvius, who made war with 
the Ætolians attended by Ennins, did not ſcruple to con- 
ſecrate the ſpoils of Mars to the Muſes. In that city, 
therefore, where generals, with their arms almoſt in 
their hands, have reyerenced the ſhrines of the muſes 
and the name of poets, ſurely magiſtrates in their robes, 
and in times of peace, ought not to be averſe to honour. 
ing the one, or protecting the other. And to engage 
you the more readily to this, my Lords, I will lay open 
the very ſentiments of my heart before you, and freely 


. confeſs my paſſion for glory, which, though too keen 


perhaps, 1s, however, virtuous. For what I did in 
conjunction with you during my conſulſhip, for the ſafe- 
ty of this city and empire, for the lives of my fellow- 
citizens, and for the intereſts of the ſtate, Archias in- 
tends to celebrate in verſe, and has actually begun his 
poem: Upon reading what he has written, it appeared to 
me ſo ſublime, and gave me ſo much pleaſure, that J 
encouraged him to go on with it, For virtue deſires 
no other reward for her toils and dangers, but praiſe and 
glory: take but this away, my Lords, and what is there 
left in this ſhort, this ſcanty career of human life, thai 
can teinpt us to engage in ſo many and ſo great labours? 
Surely, if the mind has no thought of futurity, if the 
conſined all her views within thete limits which bound 
our preſeat exiſtence, ſhe would neither waſte her 
ſtrength in ſo great toils, nor haraſs berſelf with to 
many cares and watchings, nor ſtruggle ſo often for life 
itſelf: But there is a certain principle in the breaſt of 
every good man, which, both day and night, * 
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him to the purſuit of glory, and puts him in mind, that 
his fame is not to be meaſured by the extent of his pre- 


' fent- life, but that it runs parallel with the line of 


* 


poſterity . 


Oi we, who are engaged in the affairs of the ſiete, 


and in ſo many toils and dangers, think ſo meavly as to 
trat, after a liſe of uninterrupted care and trou- 


ble, nothing ſhall remain of us after death ? If mary 
cf tlie gteateſt men have been careful to leave their ſta- 


tues and pictures, theſe repreſentations, not of their 


minds; but of their bodies; ought not we to be much 


more defirous of leaving the portraits of our enterpriſes 
and virtues, drawn and finiſhed by the moſt eminent 


-.artalls? As for me, I have always imagined, whilſt I 


was engaged in doing whatever I have done, that I was 
ſpreading my actions over the whole earth, and that they 
would be held in eternal remembrance. But whether I 
thall loſe my conſcioufneſs of this at death, or whether, 
as the wiſh men have thought, I ſhall retain it after, 
at preſent the thonght delights me, and my mind is filled 
with pleafing hopes. Do not then deprive us, my 


Lords, of a man, whom modeſty, a graceful manner, 


engaging behaviour, and the affections of his friends, fo 
ſtrongly recommend ; the greatneſs of whoſe genius may 
be eftimated from this, that he is courted by the molt emi- 


nent men of Nome; and whoſe plea is ſuch, that it has 
che law in its favour, the authority of a municipal town, 
the teftimony of Lucullus, and the regiſter of Metellus. 
+» This being the caſe, we beg of you, my Lords, fince in 


matters of ſuch importance, not only the interceſlion ot 


men, but of gods, is neceſſary, that the man, who has 


.alvways celebrated your virtues, thoſe of your generale, 


. andfthe-viQtories of the Roman people; who declares 
chat be will raife eternal monuments to your praiſe and 
-- mine, for our conduct in our late domeſtic dangers ; and 
who is of the number of thoſe that have ever been ac- 


connted'and pronounced divine, may be ſo protected by 
Jou, as to have greater reaſon to applaud your genero- 


ſity, chan to complain of your rigour. 
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19. Ms PITT, on Negotiation with France. 


Bil I T 1: a melancholy ſpectacle indeed, to ſee in an 
country, and on the ruin of any pretence of li- 
berty, however nominal, ſhallow, or deluſi ve, a ſyſtem of 
tyranny erected, the moſt galling, the moſt horrible, the 
moſt undiſguiſed, in all its parts and attributes, that has 
ſtained the page of hiſtory, or diſgraoed the annals of the 
world; but it would be much more unfortunate, if, 
when we ſee that the ſame cauſe carries deſolation throu gh 
France, which extends'diſquiet and fermentation through 
Europe; it would beworſe, indeed, if we attributed to the 
nation of France thatwhictris' to be attributed only to the 
unwarranted and ufniped authorit which involves them 
in miſery, and would, if unxeſiſt involve Europe with 


them in one comnaniyireliu and deſtrbction. 158 we ſtate 


this to be animoſity vn the part of the people of France? 
Do we ftate this in order to raiſe up an implacable ſprrit 
of animoſity agaiaſt that country? Where is: one word 
to that effect in the declaration to which the Flonourable 
Gentleman has alluded? He eomplains — of this 
declaration, becauſe it tends to perpetuate ani 3 
tween two natibns,” which'ons day or other? thilſt 
peace—God grant that day may be ſoon ! but what does 
that declaration expreſs upon che ſubject? Does it ex- 
reſs that becauſe the preſent exifting- government of 
'rance has acted as it has acted, we forego the wiſh or 


. renounce the hope that ſome new ſituation may lead to 


happier conſequences ?' On the contrary, his Majeſty's 
language is diſtinctly this: & While this determination 
continues to prevail on the part bf his enemies, his Ma- 
jeſty's earneſt wiſhes and endeavours to reftore peace to 
his ſubjects muſt be fruitleſs; but his ſentirnents remain 
unaltered ; he Iooks with anxious expectation to che mo- 


ment when the government of France may ſhew a temper 


and fpirit in any degree correſponding with his own.” 
I wiſh to know whether words can be found in the Eng- 
liſh language, which more exptefsly ſtate the contrary 
ſentiment to that which the Hon. Baronet imputes ; 
they not only di claim animoſity againſt the _ of 
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France, in conſequence of the conduct of its rulers; but 
do not go the length of declaring, that after all this pro- 
vocation, even with the preſent rulers, all treaty is im- 
practicable. Whether it is probable, that acting on the 
principles upon which they have acquired their power, 
and, while, that po “j: continues, they will liſten to any 
ſyſtem of moderation or juſtice at home or abroad, it is 
now neceflary to;diſcu(s ; but for one, I defire to expreſs 
wy cordial. concurrence in the ſentiment, ſo pointedly 
expreſſed in that paſſage of the declaration in which his 
Majeſty, notwithſtanding all the provocation be has re- 
ceived, and even after the recent ſucceſſes, which, by 
the hleſſing of Providence, have attended his arms, de- 
clares his readineſs to adhere to the ſame moderate terms 
and principles which he propoſed at the time of our 
greazeft difficulties, and to conclude peace on that ground, 
if it can now be obtained, even with this very govern- 


ment. 14 n 
Lam ſeuſible, that while I am endeavouring to vin- 
igate has. Majeſty's ſervants againſt the charges of the 
onourable . Baronet, which are ſufficiently, however, 
refuted by the early part of his own ſpeech, I am incur- 
ring, in ſome degree, the .cenſure of the Noble Lord 
to ham I before alluded. According to his principles 
and opinions, and of fome few others in this country, it 
is. matter. of charge againſt us, that we even harbour in 
our minds at this moment, a with to conclude peace up- 
on the terms which we think admiſſible with the pre- 
ſent xulers of France. I am not one of thoſe who can 
or will join in that ſentiment. I have no difficulty in 
repeating what I ſtated before, that in their preſent ſpi- 
rit, after what they have ſaid, and ſtill more after what 
they have dane, I can entertain little hope of ſo defireable 
an event. I have no hefitation in avowing, for it would 
be zdleneſs and hypocriſy to conceal it, that for the ſake 
| of mankind in general, and to gratify thoſe ſentiments 
which can never be eradicated from the human heart, 
I ſhould ſee with pleaſure and ſatis faction the termina- 
tion of a government, whoſe conduct, and whoſe origin 
is fuch as we have ſeen that of the government of 3 
5 . ut 
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that is not the objet that ought not to be the 
Ko le of war, poet = im Paz entertain in 
a 0 Heart: Wd Whatever's obo think it fair 
man y to we, T Babe no in ſtating, chat 
violent and Said W's te character of that government, 
de etily believe, Ait tlie dee ſtite-of Kurbpe, that if 


not Winti to opriutves}; if, by the bleſfing of 

ice," dür rler and ur reſoutoes thould 
enable us to wake prate with France, upon terms in 
which we taint tot our character, in which" v do not 
abandon the ſources' bf our "wealth; the means of our 
Feng, the Jefetice" öf Whit we already offeſs; if we 
maintain our 17 05 uat” pretenſions, and” mat rank 
which We are entitted to Hold — Mera 3 the mo- 
ment peace cari be obtained on fuch terms, be the form 
of government in France what it may, peace is deſireable, 
is then anxiouſly to be fought ; but unleſs it is at- 


tained on ſuch terms, there 1s no extremity of war, 


there is no extremi or honourable conteſt, that is not 

preferable to the name and pretence of Peace; which 

mult in reality be a 4 2 7 capitulation, à baſe, an 

a ſurrender thing that conſtituxes the pride, 
lalety, and ha We of Lie uh 2 


1 un Per, on the Tzxus or Prack. 


Si. — Har was, it we offered to renounce 
to France? In one word; all that we 
had MA from ee! What did chis conſiſt of! 
* valuable; Pars "under, all cu, the 
regnable inand f Martinique, varions'other Weit- 

5 x polfcMoks, Sant Lucia, ae go, the Freneh part 
Foa Doming % the ſettlements of Pondicherry and 
handernagote ; j an the French ſactories and meats of 
trade in the EKaſt- Indies; und thie illands of Saint Pierre 
and. Miq 177 rene were theſe remunciations to 
"Late Pot pk aud for peace only, And ta whom? 

To a nation which 1 all obtained from his Majeſtys do- 
minions 1 Eutope "nothing in che courfe of che wer: 
which bad never met dur ects, but to add to the cata- 


logue 
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logue of our victories, and to ſwell the melancholy liits 
of their own captures aud defeats ; to a power which 
had never ſeparately met the arms of this country b 

land, but to carry the glory and proweſs of the Britith 
name to a higher pitch; and to a country whoſe com- 
merce is unheard of, whoſe navy is annihilated, whoſe 
diſtreſs, confeſſed by themſelves, (however it may be 
attempted to be diſſembled by their panegy riſts. in thus or 
any other country), is acknowledged by the fighs and 
groans of the people of France, and proved by the expo- 
flulations and remonſtrances occaſioned by the violent 
meaſures of its Executive Government. Such was the 
ſituation in which we. ſtood —ſuch the ſituation of the 
enemy when we offered to make theſe important concei- 
fions, as the price of peace, What was the ſituation of 
the allies of France ? From Spain, who, from the mo- 
ment ſhe had deſerted our cauſe, and enliſted on the part 
of the enemy, only added to the number of our conqueſts, 
and to her own indelible diſgrace, we made claim of one 
land, the iſland, of Trinidad; a claim not reſting on the 
mere naked title of poſſeſſion, to counterbalanee the general 
Luropean aggrandizeruent of France, but as the price 
of ſomething that we had. to give, by making good the 
title to the Spaniſh part of Saint Domingo, which Spain 
lad ceded without right, and which could not be 
made without our guarantee. To Holland, having in 
our hands the whole means of their commerce, x 44s. Fo 
ſource of their wealth, we offered to return almoſt all 
that was valuable and lucrative to them, in the mere 
conſideration of commerce; we deſired in return to keep 
what to them, in a pecuniary view, would be only a 
burden, in a political view, worſe than uſeleſs, becauſe 
they had not the means to keep it; what, had we grant- 
ed it, would have been a ſacriſice, not to them, but to 
France; what would in future have enabled her to carry 
on her plan of ſubjugation againſt the Eaſtern poſſeſſions 
of Holland itſelf, as well as againſt thoſe of Great Bri- 
tain, All that we aſked was, not indemnification for 
what we had ſuffered, but the means of preſerving our 
owa poſſeſſions, and the ſtrength of our naval empire ; 


we 
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id this at a time when our enemy was —— the 
po ure of war: and who looks at the of peace 
without ſome regard to the relative fituation of the 
country with which you are contending? Look, then, 
at their trade ; look at their means ; look at the poſture 
of their affairs: look at what we hold, and at the means 
we have of defending ourſelves, and our enemy of re- 
fiſting us, and tell me; whether this offer was or wis not 
a proof of fincerity, and a pledge of moderation. Sir, 1 
ſhould be aſhamed of arguing it; I confeſs, I am appre- 
Lenfive we may have gone too far in the firſt propoſals 
we made, rather than {hewn any backwardneſs in the 
8 — But ĩt is unneceſlaty to argue this point. 
next point which occurred, is of a nature which is 
difficult to dwell upon without indignation. We were 
waiting the fulfilment of a promiſe which had been made 
repeatedly, of delivering to our ambaſſador a counter. 
project; when they who had defired us to come for the 
purpoſe of concluding a definitive treaty, propoſe that 
we ſhould ſfabſcribe 44 a fine qua non preliminary, that 
we were ready, in the firſt inſtance, to conſent to give up 
all that we have taken, and then to hear what they had 
further to aſk, Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a thing 
could be liſtened to by any country that was not pre- 
pared to proſt rate itſelf at the feet of France, and in that 
abje& poſture to adore its conqueror, to ſolieit new in- 
ſults, to ſubmit to dematds ſtil! more degrading and ig- 
nominious, and to canoel at once the honour of the Bri- 
 tith name? His Majeſty's refuſal of this demand was 
received by the French plenipotentiaries with aſſurances 
of a pacific diſpoſition, was tranſmitted to their govern- 
ment, and was ſeconded by a continued-and repeated re- 


petition of promiſes, that a connter-proje&- ſhould be 


preſented, pretending that they were under the neceſſity 
of ſending to their allies an account of whit paſſed*y and 
that they were endenvouring to prevail on them to tzecede 
to propeſals for putting am end to the calamities of wir — 
to terminate the calamities of that war into which thoſe 
allies were foroed, in ich the were retained by France 
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alone, and in which they purchaſed nothing but ſacrifices 
to France and miſery to themſelves. 

If any perſon can really fuppoſe that this co 
cauld have agreed to ſuch a propoſition, or that ſuch a 
negotiation was likely to lead to à good end; all I can 
ſay is, that with ſuch a man I will not argue. I leave 
others, to imagine what was likely to be the end of a ne- 
gatiation, in which it was to have been ſettled as a pre- 
liminary, that you were to give up all that you have 
gained; and when on the fide of your enemy, not a word 
was {aid of what he had to propoſe afterwards. They de- 
mand of your ambaſſador to ſhew to them, not only his 
powers, but alſo his inſtructions, before they explain a 
word of theirs; and they tell you too, that you are never 
to expect to hear what their powers are, until you ſhall 
be ready to accede to every thing which the Directory 
may think fit to require. 


HAMLET #0 the PLAYERS. 


PEAr the ſpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue. But if you month it as 
many of our players do, I would as willingly have heard 
the town=crier repeat my lines. And do not ſaw the air 
too muchwith your band, but uſeall gently; for in the ver 
torrent, — as I may ſay, whirlwind of — 
ſion, you muſt acquire and beget a temperance that may 
give it — Oh! it offends me to the ſoul, to 
hear a robuſteous pertwig- pated fellow tear a paſſion to 
tatters, to very rags, to ſplit tlie ears of the groundlings; 
who, for the moſt part, are capable of nothing but inex- 
plicable dumb ſhows and noiſe. Pray you; avoid it. 
Be not too tame neither; but let your ol diſcretion 
de your tutor. Suit the action to the word, and the word 
to the action; with this ſpecial obſervance, that you 0er- 
Rep not the modeſiy of nature; for any thing ſo overdone 
is from the purpoſe of playing; whoſe end is to hold, 
25 twere, the mirror wp to nature; to ſhew virtue her 
own, feature, ſcorn her own image, and the very age and 


body of the time, his form and preſſure. Now, this 


overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the unſkil- 


ful 
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ful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the cen. 
ſure of one of whom muſt, in your allowance, o'erweigh a 
whole theatre of others. Oh! there be players that | have 
ſeen play, and heard others praiſe, and that highly, that, 
neither having the accent of a Chriſtian, nor the gait of 
Chriſtian, Pagan, nor man, have fo ſtrutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought ſome of nature's journeymen had 
made men, and not made them well; they imitated hu. 
manity ſo abominably. 


REMARKS ON POETRY. 


N all ages and nations, in the rudeſt and moſt refined 
ſtates of ſociety, poetry has proved a fertile ſource 

of entertainment. Nor will this aſſertion ſeem ſtrange 
when we conſider, that it originates in nature, 1s the 
production of genius, and embraces every object, 
which is either ſublime, beautiful, or ſurpriſing ; which 
inſpires awe, admiration, or melancholy ; love, courage, 
contempt, or hatred. The beauties of nature, and tlie 
effects of art; the paſſions of the heart, and the actions 
of the life; domeſtic economy, and public character, the 
bleſſings of peace, and the horrors of war ; the exertions 
of the ſenator, and the atchievements of the hero, — have 
all been celebrated in ſong, read with ſolitary rapture, and 
produced the moſipletag ſenſations in ſocicties of 
aſſembled friends. But the utility of poetry is no leſs 
conſiderable than its entertainment: By cloathing inſtruc. 
tion in the garb of pleaſure, it allures youth into the 
paths of learning, improves their taſte, and ftimulates 
their induſtry; it ſmooths the aſperities of abſtra& ſtudy, 
inſpiresthemwith courage to climb the hill of ſcience, and 
accelerates their progreſs to the ſummit of excellence : 
for having taſted the ſweets of the Caitalian ſtream, they 
will ſeldom be ſatisfied without quenching their thirſt at 
the fountain of erudition. The bower of the muſes, 
even in the vigour of manhood, aifords a delightful re- 
tre t from the buſtle of the world, the fatigues of buſi- 
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veſs, and the abſtraction of ſtudy : and though it cannot 
preſerve from the gripe of age, or the talons of decrepi- 
tude, it tends to tranquillize the mind in the midit of 
infirmities, and give a pleaſing ſerenity to the eveuing 
of life, The precepts of morality, conveyed in this 
charming vehicle, make a permanent impreſſion on the 


heart, and powerfully influence the practice. It inflames 


the fervour of devotion, gives a glorious ſulemaity to 
religious inſtitutions, and prepares mankind for the rap- 
turous employments of the celeſtial ſtate. 

As eloquence is indebted to poetry for ſome of its 
higheſt ornaments ; ſtudents of all deſcriptions may en- 
rich their writings, and improve their elocution, by 
committing to 'memory, and reciting with judgemenr, 
ſele& paſſages of celebrated poems; eſpecially as theſe 
are eaſily recollected, and admit all the variety of utter- 
rance and action, which could be uſed with propriety ia 
proſe compoſitions; and ſuch exerciſes are the more 
neceſſary, that had habits are more often contraſted in 
the reading of poetry than of proſe. 


'RuLEs for Reading VERSE. 


1. Ax equable and harmonious flow of ſound is re- 
quiſite, to diſtinguiſh the regularity of poetic numbers, 
from the unmeaſured periods of proie. But great cau- 
tion muſt be uſed, leſt, in humouring the tmoothneſs 
and melody of verſe, monotony, fing-ſong, or cant, 
ſhould uſurp the room of graceful and harmonious read- 
ing. Rather read poetry exactly like 2 though 
this ſhould, in ſame inſtances, ſeem to leſſen its beauty, 
than be guilty of an error much more offenſive. 

2. As accent and emphaſis are ſubject to the ſame 
laws in poetry as in proſe, you muſt never attempt to 
humour the rhyme, without a judicious attention to the 
ſenſe: nor muſt you ever confine yourſelf to any definite 
number of notes; for by allowing the greateſt force of 
voice to fall uniformly on certain parts of the line, ſtanza, 
or verſe, you will often be led unavoidably to accent 
improper ſyllables, and cloathe with emphaſis the moſt 
unmeaning words; which 4 ill have a much worſe effe& 

than 


* 
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than any apprehended harſhneſs that could poſlibly ariſc 
from correct reading. 
With ſtudied improprieties of ſpeech, 
Some ſoar beyond the hackney critic's reach ; 
To epithets allot emphatic ſtate, - 
While principals, ungrac'd, like lacquies wait ; 
In ways excel, firſt trodden by themſelves, 
And ſtand alone in indeclinables ; 5 
Conjunction, prepoſition, ad verb, join 
To ſtamp new vigour on the nervous line: 
In monoſyllables their thunders roll, 
He, ſhe, we, ye, it, and they, fright the ſoul.” 


3. Familiar, ſtrong, argumentative ſubjects, naturally 
enforce the language in which they are cloathed, with 
the —_ inflection, which is expreſſive of activity, 
force, preciſion ; but grand, beautiful, and plain. 
tive ſubjects, ſlide naturally into the rifing inflection; 
which is expreſſive of awe, admiration, and melancholy. 
— all other caſes the inflections muſt be governed by the 
enſe. 

4. Beſides the common pauſes which the ſenſe renders 
requiſite, and the cœſural pauſe, which ſhould be placed 
near the middle of every line, there are certain ſubordi- 
nate pauſes, or demi-cæſuras, which are a copious ſource 
of variety and harmony in the reading of verſe. One 
of theſe precedes, and another follows the cæſural pauſe. 
Even when the ſenſe admits of no point, a pauſe ſhould 
be made, or the voice ſuſpended, at the end of almoſt 
every line in poetry, for a length of time, proportioned 
to its remote or intimate connection with the line that 
ſucceeds, | | 

5. When a word admits of different pronunciations, 
adopt the one which renders the poetry moſt ſmooth and 
harmonious ; and when a cadence is neceſſary at a pe- 
riod of rhyming verſe, uſe the falling inflection, with 
confiderable force, at the tzſura of the penultimate 
line, Thus, 


One ſcience only,—will one genius fit, 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit.“ * 
| 1. 1 


* 
1. The TRIALS of VIRTUE, 


Lac'p on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life's op'ning ſcene ſurvey'd: 
] view'd its 1lls of various kind, 4 
Afflicted. and afraid. 1 
As thus I mus'd, oppreſſi ve ſleep 
Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil.— The wat'ry deep, 
An object ſtrange and new, 


Before me roſe: on che wide ſhore 
Obſervant as I ſtood, 

The gath'ring ſtorms around me roar, 
Aud heave the boiling flood. 

Near and more near the billows riſe ; 
E'en now my fteps they lave; 

And death to my affrighted eyes 
Approach'd in ev'ry wave. {| | 

I feel my heart within me die; i" 
When ſudden to mine ear | | 

A voice deſcending from on high, | 
Reprov'd my erring fear : 

What though the ſwelling ſurge thou ſee 
Impatient to devour ; 

Reſt, mortal, reſt on God's decree, 
And thankful own his pow'r. 


Know, when he bade the deep appear, 
« Thus far,” th* Almighty ſaid, 
“Thus far, nor farther, rage; and here 
Let thy proud waves be ſtay'd.” 
I heard ; and lo! at once controul'd, 
; The waves, in wild retreat, 
5 Back on themſelves reluctant roll'd, 
. And murmuring, left my feet. 
: Then why thus heavy, O my ſoul ! 
Say why, diſtruſtſul ſtill, 
| Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er ſcenes of future ill? 
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Though griefs unnumber'd throng thee round, 
Still in thy God confide, 

Whoſe finger marks the ſeas their bound, 
And curbs the headlong tide.” Merrut, 


2. A THUNDER STORM at MIDNIGHT. 


ET coward guilt, with pallid Fear, 
To ſhelt'ring caverns fly, 

And juſtly dread the vengeful fate 

That thunders through the ſky. 
Protected by that hand, whoſe law 

The threat ningftorms obey, * 
Intrepid Virtue ſmiles ſecure 

As in the hlaze of day. 


In the thick cloud's tremendous gloom, 
The lightnings lurid glare, 

It views the ſameall-gracious Pow'r 
That breathes the vernal air, 

Through nature's ever-varying ſcene, 
By dif rent ways purſu'd, 

The one eternal end of Heav'n 
Is univerſal good. 


Wich like beneficent effect 

OCi'er flaming æther glows, 

As u hen it tunes the linnet's voice, 
Or bluſhes in the roſe. 

By reaſon taught to ſcorn thoſe fears 
That vulgar minds ma leſt, 

Let no fantait ic terrors break 
My dear Narciſſa's reſt. 


Thy life may all the tend'reſt care 
Of Providence defend ; 
And delegated angels, round 
Their guardian wings extend! 
When through creation's vaſt expanſe 
The laſt dread thunders roll, 
Untune the concord of the ſpheres, N 
And ſhake the riſing ſoul; 
| 5 Unmoy” 
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Unmov'd may'ſt thou the final florm 
Of jarring worlds ſurvey, 
That uſhers in the glad ſerene 
Of ev-<rlaſting day Carter. 


3. ODE to SPRING. 


Tegan winter now, by ſpring repreſs'd, 
Forbears the long continued ſtrife ; 

And Nature, on her naked breaſt, 

Delights to catch the gales of life. 
Nagy o'er the rural kingdom roves 

Soft pleaſure, with her laughing train, 

Love warbles in the vocal groves, 

And vegetation plants the plain. 


Here ſtop, my ſoul, thy rapid flight, 
Nor from the pleafiag groves depart, 
Where firſt great nature charm'd my ſight; 
Where wiſdom firſt inform'd my heart. 
Here let me through the vales purſue, 
A guide—a father—and a friend, 
Once more great nature's works renew, 
Once more on wiſdom's voice attend. 


From falſe careſſes, cauſeleſs ſtrife, 

Wild hope, vain fear, alike remov'd ; 
Here let me learn the uſe of life, 

When beſt enjoy'd—when moſt improv id. 
Teach me, thou venerable bower, 

Cool meditation's quiet ſeat, 
The generous fcorn of venal power, 

The filent grandeur of retreat, 


When pride by guilt to greatneſs climbs, 
Or raging factions ruſh to war, 
Here let me learn to ſhun the crimes 
I can't prevent, and will not ſhare. 
But leſt I fall by ſubtler foes, 
Bright wiſdom teach me Curio's art, 
The ſwelling paſſions to compaſe, 
And quell the rebels of the heart. Yohbnſon. 
—_ 4. On 
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4. On the Death of SIR ROBERT LEvET, 


ONDEMN'D to Hope's deluſive mine, 
As on we toll from day today, 
By ſudden blaſts, or flow decline, 

Our ſocial comforts drop away. 

Well try'd through many a varying year, 

See Levet to the grave deſcend, bo 
Officious, innocent, fincere, 

Of every friendleſs name the friend, 
Yet ſtill he fill'd affection's eye, 

Obſcurely wiſe, and coarſely kind; 
Nor, letter'd arrogance, deny 

Thy praiſe to merit unrefin'd. 

When fainting nature call'd for aid, 
And hov'gng death prepar'd the blow, 
His vigorous remedy diſplay'd 

The power of art without the ſhow. 


In miſery's darkeſt. cavern known, 
His uſeful care was'ever nigh, / 
Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, l 
And lonely want. retir'd to die. 
No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gain diſdain'd by pride; 
The modeſt wants of every day © 
The toil of every day ſupply'd. 


His virtnes walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pauſe, nor left a void; 
And ſure th* Eternal maſter found 
The fingle talent well employ'd. 
The buſy day—the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
His frame was firm—h1s powers were bright, 
Though now his eigbtieth year was nigh. 
Then with no fiery, throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And forc'd his foul the neareſt way. Jeb. 
5. The 


* 
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5. The NATURAL BEAUTY. 


F HETHER Stella's eyes are found, 
Fix'd on earth, or glancing round, 

If her face with pleaſure glow, 

If ſhe figh at others woe, 

If her eaſy air expreſs 

Conſcious worth, or ſoft diſtreſs, 
e Ila's eyes, and air, and face, 

Charm with undiminiſh'd grace. 


If on her we ſee diſplay'd 
Pendant gems, and rich brocade, 
If her chintz with leſs expence 
Flows in eaſy negligence ; 

Still ſhe lights the conſcious flame, 
Still her charms appear the ſame ; 
If ſhe ſtrikes the vocal ſtrings, 
If ſhe's filent, ſpeaks, or ſings, 
If ſhe ſit, or if ſhe move, 

Still we love, and ſtill approve. 


Vain the caſual, tranſient glance, 
Which alone can pleaſe by chance, 
Beauty, which depends on art, 
Changing with the changing art, 
Which demands the toilet's aid, 
Pendant gems and rich brocade, 

I thoſe charms alone can prize, 
Which from conſtant nature riſe, 
Which nor circumſtance, nor dreſs 


E'er can make, or more or leſs. 


6. The Vaurre of WEALTH. 


Ne more thus broodin pau Fer er yon keap, 

With Avarice painful vigils keep 

Still pwn A the preſent ſtore, 

Still endleſs ſighs are breath'd for more. 
O! quit the e catch the prize, 

Which not all India's treaſure buys! 


Jobnſon. 


To 
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Jo purchaſe heaven has gold the power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 

In life can love be bought with gold? 

Are friendſhip's pleaſures to be Fold ? 

No—all that's worth a wiſh—a thought, 

Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 
Ceaſe then on traſh thy hopes to bind, 

Let nobler views engage thy mind, 

With ſcience tread the wond'rous way, 
Or learn the Muſes' moral lay; \ 
In ſocial hours indulge thy ſoul, 
Where mirth and temperance mix the bow! ; 
To virtuous love reſigu thy breaſt, - 
And be by bleſſing beauty—bleſt, 
- Thus taſte the feaſt by nature ſpread, 

Ere youth and all its joys are fled ; 
Come taſte with me the balm of life, 
Secure from pomp, and wealth, and ſtrife. 
I boaſt whate'er for man was meant, 

In health, and Stella, and content; | 
And ſcorn! Oh! let that fcorn be thine! © 
Mere things of clay, that dig the mine. Fohnſon. 


7. ADVICE to a FRIEND i AFFLICTION. 


NY lives in this tumultuous tate of things, 
Where every morning ſome new trouble brings, 
But bold inquietudes will break his reſt, 
And gloomy thoughts diſturb his anxious breaſt. 
Angelic forms, and happy fpirits are 
Above the malice of perplexing care: 
But that's a bleſſing too ſublime, too high, 
For thoſe who bend beneath mortality. 

If in the body there was but one part 
Subje& to pain, and fenfible of ſmart, 
And but one paſſion could torment the mind, 
That part, that paſſion, buſy Fate would find ; 
But fince infirmities in both abound, . 
Since ſorrow both ſo many ways can wound, 
*Tis not ſo great a wonder that we grieve 
Sometimes, as tis a miracle we live, 
| The 
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The happieſt man that ever breath'd on earth, 
With all the glories of eſtate and birth, 
Had yet ſome anxious care to make him know, 
No grandeur was above the reach of woe. 
To be from all things that diſquiet free, 
Is not conſiſtent with humanity, 
Youth, wit, and beauty, are ſuch charming things, 
O'er which, if affluence ſpreads her gaudy wings, 
We think the perſon who enjoys ſo much, 
Nor care can move; and no affliction touch. 
Yet would we but ſome ſecret method find, 
To view the dark receſſes of the mind, 
We there might ſee the hidden ſeeds of ſtrife, 
And woes in embryo, rip'ning into life; 
How ſome fierce luſt, or boiſt'rous paſſion fills 
The. lab'ring ſpirit with prolific ills ; - 
Pride, envy, or revenge diſtra& his ſou], 
And all right reaſan's god-like pow'rs controul. 
But if ſhe muſt not be allow'd to ſway, 
Though all without appears ſerene and gay, 
A cog venom on the vital preys, 
And poiſons all the comforts of his days. 


External pomp, and viſible ſucceſs, 
Sometimes contribute to our happineſs ; 
But that which makes it genuine, refin'd, 
Is a good conſcience, and a foul reſign'd: 
Then, to whatever end afflict ion's ſent, 
To try our virtues, or for puniſhment, 
We hear it calmly, though a pond'rous woe, 
And till adore the hand that gives the blow. 
For in misfortunes this advantage lies, 
They make us humble, and they make us wiſe ; 
And he that can acquire ſuch virtue, gains 
An ample recompence for all his pains. 


. 
The ſoft careſſes of a proſp'rous fate, 
The pious fer vours of the ſoul abate; 
Tempt to luxurious eaſe our careleſs days, 


And gloomy vapours round the ſpirits raiſe, 
| Thus 
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Thus lull'd into a ſleep, we doſing lie, 
And find our ruin :n ſecurity 
Unleſs ſome ſorrow comes to our relief, 


Aud breaks th* inchantment by a timely grief. .: 
But as we are allow'd, to chear ur fight F 
In blackeſt days, ſome glimmerings of light, If 
So in the moſt dejected hours we may A 
The ſecret pleaſure have to weep and pray; 8 | 
And thoſe requeſts, the ſpecdieſt paſſage find W 
To heav'n, which flow from an afflicted mind: 
And while to him we open our diſtreſs, 
Ouc pains grow lighter, and our ſorrows leſs. By 
The fineſt muſic of the grove we owe Su 
To mourning Philomel's harmonious woe; Ot 
And while her grieſ's in charming notes expreſt, I. 
A thorny bramble pricks her tender breaſt: Ar 
In warbling melodzes he ſpends the night, Fo 
And moves at once gompaſſion and delight, © 4 
U 
No choice had e' er ſo happy an event; By 
But he that made it did that choice repent. I 
So weak's our judgment, and ſo ſhott's our ſight, W 
We cannot level our own wiſhes right: | W 
And if ſometimes we make a wiſe advance, Or 
I“ ourſelves we little owe, but much to chance; 
So that when Providence, for ſecret ends, . 
Corroding cares, or ſharp affliction ſends, Ye 
We muſt conclude it beſt it ſhould be ſo, | 15 
And not de ſponding or impatient grow; - Th 
For he that will his coyfidence remove W 
From boundleſs wiſdom, and eternal love, W 
To place it on himſelf, or human aid, | Ri 
Will meet thoſe woes he labouts to evade: B 
But in the keeneſt agonies of grief, Th 
Content's a cordial that ſtill gives relief. x | 
Heav'n is not always angry when he ſtrikes, of 
But moſt chaſtiſes choſe whom moſt he likes; | WI 
And if with humble ſpirits they complain, A 
Relie ves the anguiſh, or rewards the pain. Fg 
Re | | Pat III. 
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„„ 
SINCE the firſt man by diſobedience fell 

An eaſy conqueſt to the pow'rs of hell, 

There's none 1n any ſtage of life can be 

From the inſults of bold affliction free. 

If a ſhort reſpite gives us ſome relief, 

And interrupts the ſeries of our grief, 

So quick the pangs of miſery return, : 
We joy by minutes, but by years we mourn. 


Reaſon refin'd, and to perfection brought 
By wiſe philoſophy, and ſerious thought, 
Supports the ſoul beneath the pond'rous weight 
Of angry ſtars, and unpropitious fate: 

Then is the time ſhe would exert her power, 
And make us practiſe what ſhe taught before. 
For why are ſuch volum'nous authors read, 
The learned labours of the famous dead, 

But to prepare the mind for its defence, 

By ſage reſults, and well-digeſted ſenſe ? 

That when the ſtorm of miſery appears 

With all its real or fantaſtic fears, 

We either may the rolling danger fly, 

Or ſtem the tide before it ſwells too high. 


But though the theory of wiſdom's known 
With eaſe, what ſhould, and what ſhould not be done; 
Yet all the labour in the practice lies, 

To be in more than words and notion wiſe. 
The ſacred truths of ſound philoſophy 

We ſtudy early, but we late apply. 

When ſtubborn anguiſh ſeizes on the ſoul, 
Right reaſon would its haughty rage controul ; 
But if it mayn't be ſuffer'd.to endure, | 
The pain is juſt when we reze& the cure. 
For many men, cloſe obſervation finds, 

Of cqpious learning, and exalted minds; 
Who tremble at the ſight of daring woes, 
And ſtoop ignobly to the vileſt foes ; 

As if they underſtood not how to be, 

Or wiſe, or brave, hut in r ey” 
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And by ſome action, ſervile, or unjuſt, 

Lay all their former glories in the duſt. 

For wiſdom firſt the wretched mortal flies, 
And leaves him naked to his enemies : 

So that when moſt his prudence ſhould be ſhown, 
The moſt imprudent, giddy things are done: 
For when the mind's ſurrounded with diſtreſs, 
Fear or inconſtancy the judgment preſs, 

And render it incapable to make 

Wiſe reſolutions, or good counſels take. 

Yet there's a ſteadineſs of ſoul and thought, 
By reaſon bred, and by religion taught, 
Which, like a rock amidſt the ſtormy waves, 
_ Unmov'd remains, and all affliction braves. 


ParT IV. 


In ſharp misfortunes ſome will ſearch too deep, 
What heav'n prohibits, and would ſecret keep: 
But thoſe events 'tis better not to know, 

Which known ſerve only to increaſe our woe. 
Knowledge forbid, (*tis dang'rous to purſue,) 
With guilt begins, and ends with ruin too, 

For had our earlier parents been content 

Not to know more than to be innocent, 

Their ignorance of evil had preſerv'd 

Their joys entire; for then they had not ſwerv'd. 
But they imagin'd, (their defires were ſuch), © 
They knew too little, till they knew too much. 
E'er ſince by folly moſt to wiſdom riſe, 

And few are but by ſad experience wiſe. 


Confider, friend! who all your bleſſings gave, 
What are recall'd again, and what you have ; 
And do not murmur, when you are bereft 
Of little, if you have abundance left. 

Confider too, how many thouſands are 

Under the worſt of miſeries, deſpair : 

And don't repine at what you now endure, 
| Cuſtom will give yon eaſe, or time will cure. 
Once more conſider, that the preſent ill, 
Though it be great, may yet be greater ſtill, 


And 
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And be not anxious ; for to undergo 

One grief is nothing to a num'rous woe. 
But = it is impoſſible to be 

Human, and not expos'd to miſery, 

Rear it, my friend, as bravely as you can ; 
You are not more, and be not leſs, than man 


Afflictions paſt can no exiſtence find, 
Put in the wild ideas of the mind : IS 
Ard why ſhould we for thoſe misfortunes mourn, 
Which have been ſuffer'd, and can ne'er return? 
Thoſe that have weather'd a tempeſtuous night, 
And find a calm approaching with the light, 
Will not, unleſs their reaſon they difown; 
Still make thoſe dangers preſent that are gone, 
What is behind the curtain none can ſee ; 
It may be joy, ſuppoſe it miſery. 
'Tis future ſtill, and that, which is not here 
May never come, or we may never bear; 
Therefore the preſent ill alone we ought - 
To view in reaſon with a troubled thought; 
But if we may the ſacred pages truſt, 
He's always happy that is always juſt. 


8. To a FRIEND inclined to Manay,—Pomfret. 


[ Wovrp not have you, Strephon, chuſe a mate 
From too exalted or too mean a ſtat> : 

Tor in both theſe we may expect to ſind 

A creeping ſpirit, or a haughty mind. 

Who moves within the middle region ſhares 

The leaſt diſquiets, and the ſmalleſt cares. 

Let her extraction with true luſtre ſhine, 

If ſomething brighter, not too bright for tiiine. 
Her education liberal, not great, 

Neither inferior, nor above her ſite. 

Let her have wit, but let that wit be free 

From affectation, pride, and pedantry : 

For the effect of woman's wit is ſuch, 

Too little is as dang'rous as too much. 

But chiefly let her humour cloſe with thine, 
Unleſs where your's does to à fault incline : 
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The leaſt diſparity 1a this deſtroys, 

Like ſulph'rous blaſts, the very buds of joys, 
Her perſon amiable, ſtrait, and free 

From natural, or chance deformity. 

Let not her years exceed, if equal thine, 

For women paſt their vigour ſoon decline ; 

Her fortune competent ; and if thy ſight 

Can reach ſo far, take care 'tis gather'd right. 
If thine's enough, then her's may be the leſs; 
Do not aſpire to riches in exceſs. 

For that which makes our lives delightful prove, 
Is a gentcel ſufficiency and love. |; 


9. The Cnoice.—Pomfret. 


* Heav'n the grateful liberty would give, 
That I might chuſe my method how to live, 
I'd all thoſe hours propitious fate ſhould lend, 
In bliſsful eaſe and ſatisfaction ſpend. 


Near {ome fair town I'd have a private ſeat, 
Built uniform; not little, nor too great: 
Better if on a riſing ground it ſtood, 

On this ſide fields, on that a neighb'ring wood. 
It ſhould, within, no other things contain, 
But what were uſual, neceſſary, plain: 
Methinks 'tis nauſeous, and I'd ne'er endure 
The needleſs pomp of gaudy furniture. 

A little garden, grateful] to the eye, 

And a cool rivulet ſhould murmur by: 

On whoſe delicious banks a ſtately row 

Of ſhady limes, or ſycamores ſhould grow : 
At th' end of which a ſilent ſtudy plac'd, 
Should be with all the nobleſt authors grac'd; 
Horace and Virgil, in whoſe mighty lines 
Immortal wit and ſol," learning Hines, 

Sharp ſuvenal, and am'rous Ovid too, 

Who all the turns of love's ſoſt paſſion knew: 
With all thoſe moderns, men of ſtgady ſenſe, 
Eſteem'd for learning, and for cloquence, 

In ſome of theſe, as fancy ſhould adviſe, 

I'd always take my morning exerciſe ; 
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For ſure no minutes bring us more content 
Than thoſe in pleafing uſeful ſtudies ſpent. \ 


I'd have a clear and competent eſtate, 
That I might live genteelly, but not great; 
As much as I could moderately ſpend, 
A little more, ſometimes t'oblige a friend. 
Nor ſhould the ſons of Poverty repine 
Too much at fortune, they ſhould taſte of mine ; 
And all that objects of true pity were 
Should be reliev'd with what my wants could ſpare : 
For that, our Maker has too largely giv'n, 
Should be return'd in gratitude to Heav'n. 
A frugal plenty ſhould my table ſpread, 
With healthy, not luxurious, diſhes fed. 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pamp'ring food 
Creates diſeaſes and inflames the blood. 
But what's ſuſſicient to make nature ſtrong, 
And the bright lamp of life continue long, 
d freely take, and, as 1 did poſſeſs, 
The bounteous Author of my plenty bleſs. 


I'd have a little vault, but always ſtor'd 
With the beſt wines each vintage could afford. 
But as the greateſt bleſſing Heaven lends 
May be debauch'd, and ſerve ignoble ends: 

So, but too oft, the grape's refreſhing juice 
Does many miſchievous effects produce. 

My houſe ſhould no ſuch rude diſorders know, 
As from high drinking conſequently flow, 


That life might be more comfortable yet, 
And all my joys refin'd, fincere, and great : 
I'd chuſe two friends, whoſe company would be 
A great advance to my felicity, 
Well-born, of humours ſuited to my on; 
Diſcreet, and men, as well as books, have known. 
Brave, gen'rous, witty, and exactly free 
From looſe behaviour or formality. 8 
Airy, and prudent, merry, but not light: 

uick in diſcerning, and in judging right. 
Secret they ſhould be, faithful to their truſt; 
In reas' ning cool, ſtrong, temperate, and juſt. 

| 2 2 Obligiog 
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Obliging, open, without huffing, brave, 
Briſk in gay talking, and in ſober, grave. 
Cloſe in diſpute, but not tenacious ; try'd 
By ſolid reaſon, and let that decide. 

Not prone to luſt, revenge, or envious hate, 
Nor buſy meddlers with in trigues of ſtate, 
Strangers to ſlander, and ſworn foes to ſpight : 
Not quarrelſome, but ſtout enough to fight. 
Loyal, and pious, friends to Cæſar, true, 
As dying martyrs, to their Maker too, 

In their ſociety I could not miſs 

A permanent, fincere, ſubſtantial bliſs. 


Would bounteous Heav'n once more indulge, I'd 
(For who would fo much fatisfaQtion loſe, | chouſe, 
As witty nymphs, in converſation, give) 

Near ſome obliging, modeſt fair to live; 
Tor there's that ſweetneſs in a female mind, 
Which in a man's we cannot hope to find. 


I'd have her reaſon all her paſſions ſway; 
Eaſy in company, in private, gay: 
Cov to a ſop, to the deſerving free, 
$8473] conſtant to herſelf, and juſt to me. 
A foul ſhe ſhou'd have, for great actions fit; 
P: udence and wiſdom to direct her wit: 
Courage to look bold danger in the face, 
No fear, but only to be proud or baſe : 
Quick to 2dvite, by an emergence preſt, 
To give good connf?), or to take the beſt. 

I'd have 1h* exp reſßon of her thoughts be ſuch, 
She might not ſeem reſerv'd, nor talk too much 
That ſi cus a want of judgement and of ſenſe ; 
Mo than enough is but impertinence. 

Her conduct regular, her mirth refin'd, 

Civil to itrangers, to her neighbours kind; 
Averlſlc to vaaity, revenge, and pride, 

In all the methods of deccit untry'd. . 
So faithful to ler friend, and good to all, 

No cenſure might upon her actions fall: 

Then would e'en envy be compcll'd to ſay, 

She gces the leaſt of woman- Kind aſtray. 
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['4 be concern'd in no litigious jar, 
Belov'd by all, not vainly popular. 
Whate'er affiſtance I had pow'r to bring 
T' oblige my country, or to ſerve my king, 
Whene'er they call'd, I'd readily afford 
My tongue, my pen, my counſel, or my ſword, 
Law-ſuits I'd ſhun with as much ſtudious care 
As; I would dens where hungry lions are; 
And rather put up injuries, than be 
A plague to him who'd þe a plague to me. 
value quiet at a price too great, 
Io give for my revenge ſo dear a rate: 
For what do we by all our buſtle gaiu 
But counterfeit delight for real pain, 


If Heav'n a date of many years would give, 
Thus I'd in pleaſure, eaſe, and plenty live, 
And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
Some kind relation, (for I'd have no wife), 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
While I did for a better ſtate prepare. 

Then I'd not be with any trouble vex'd, 

Nor have the evening of my days perplex'd, 
But by a ſilent and a peaceful death, 

Without a figh, reſign my aged breath: 

And when committed to the duſt, l'd bave 
Few tears, but friendly, dropt into my grave. 
Then would my exit ſo propitious be, - 
All men would wiſh to live and die like me. 


10. THE TRAVELLER, —Goldimith. 


EnoTE, unfriended, melancholy, flow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Againſt the houſeleſs ſtranger ſhnts the door; 
Or where Campania's plain forſaken lies, 
A weary waſte expanded to the ſkies : 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to ſee, 
My heart, untravell'd, fondly turns to thee; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaſeleſs pain, 
Aud drags at each remove a lengthening chain. | 
e Z. 3 Eternal 
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Eternal bleſſings crown my earlieſt friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian ſaints attend: 
Bleſt be that ſpot, where chearful gueſts retire 

To pauſe ſrom toil, and trim their evening fire; 
teſt that abode, where want and pain repair, 

And every ſtranger finds a ready chair; 

Bleſt be thoſe feaſts where mirth and peace abound, 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jeſts or pranks-that never fail, 

Or ſigh with pity at ſome mouruful tale, 

Or preſs the baſhful ſtranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 


But me, not deſtin'd ſuch delights to ſhare, 
My prime of life in wandering ſpent and care ! 
Impell'd, with ſteps unceaſing, to purſue 
gome fleeting good that mocks me with the view; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and ſkies, 
Allures from far, yet as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverſe realms alone, 
And find no ſpot of all the world my own, 
Ev'n now, where Alpine ſolitudes aſcend, 
I fit me down a penfive hour to ſpend ; 
And, plac'd on high above the ſtorm's career, 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, foreſts, cities, plains extended wide, 
The pomp of kings, the ſhepherd's humbler pride. 
When thus creatiou's charms around combine, 
Amid? the ſtore, ſhould thankleſs pride repine? | 
Say, ſhould the philoſophic mind diſdain 
That good, which makes each humbler boſom vain ? 
Let ſchool-taught pride diſſemble all it can, | 
Theſe little things are great to little man; 
And wiſer he, whoſe ſympathetie mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind, | 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and ſplendor crown'd, 
Ye fields, where ſummer ſpreads profuſion round, 
Ye lakes, whoſe veſſels catch the buſy gale, 
Ye bending ſwains, that dreſs the flow'ry vzle, 
For me your tributary ſtores combine; 
Creation's tenant, al the world is mine. | 
[ant 57.0 11. PATRi- 
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11. PATRIOTISM.—Geldemith. 

S ſome lone miſer viſiting his ſtore, 
A Bends at bis treaſure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
Hoards after hoards his riſing raptures fill, 
Yet ſtill he ſighs, for hoards are wanting Hill: 
Thus to my breaſt alternate paſſions riſe, 
Pleas'd with each good that Heav'n to man ſuppli-s : 
Yet oft a ſigh prevails, and ſorrows fall, 
To ſee the ſum of human bliſs ſo (mall; 
And oft I wiſh, amidit the ſcene, to find 
Some ſpot to real happineſs couſign'd, 
Where my worn ſoul, each wand'ring hope at reſt, 
May gather bliſs to ſee my fellows bleſt. 


Yet, where to find that happieſt ſpot below, 
Who can dired, when all pretend to know? 
The ſhudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims the happieſt ſput his own; 
Extols the treaſures of his ftormy ſeas, 

And his long night of revelry and eaſe. 

The naked ſavage, panting at the line, 

Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine, 
B:{ks in the glare, or lems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Nor leſs the patriot's boaſt where'er we roam, 
His firſt, beſt country, ever is, at home. 


And yet, perhaps, if countries we compere, 
Ani eſtimate the bleſſings which they ſhare; 
Though patriots flatter, ſtill ſhall wiſdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind, : 
As different good, by Art or Nature given 
To different nations, makes their bleflings even. 


Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliſs at Labour's eacneſt call; 
With food as well the peaſant is ſupply'd 
On Idra's cliff as Arno's ſhelvy fide; 
And though the rocky-cieſted ſummits frown, 
Theſe rocks, by euſtom, turn to beds of down. 


From art more various are the bleftings ſent ; 
Wealth, ſplendor, honour, liberty, content : 
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Yet theſe each other's power ſo ſtrong conteſt 

That either ſeems deſtruQive of the reſt. 
Hence every ſtate, to one lov'd bleſſing prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone ; 

Each to the favourite happineſs attends, 

And ſpurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 

'Till, carried to excefs in each domain, 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain. . 


12. A ViEW of ITALY.— Goldsmith, 
F's to the right, where Appenine aſcends, 
E 


, 


Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends : 
r uplands floping deck the mountain's fide, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft ſome temple's mould'ring top between, 
With venerable grandeur marks the ſcene. 


Could nature's bounty ſatisfy the breaſt, 
The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſt. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly riſe, or humbly court the ground 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
| Whoſe bright ſucceſſion decks the varied year; | 
Whatever ſweets ſalute the northern ſky | 
With vernal leaves, that bloſſom but to die; | 
Theſe, here diſporting, own the Kindred foil, | 
| 
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Nor aſk luxuriance from the planter's toil; 
While ſea-borne gales their gelid wings expand. 
To winnow fragrance round the ſmiling land. 


But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows, 
And ſenſual bliſs is all this nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Men ſeem the only growth that dwindles here. | 
Contraſted faults through all their manners reign ;. 
Though poor, luxurious; though ſubmiſſive, vain ;: 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; | 
And ev'n in penance. planning fins anew, 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaves behind; . 
For wealth was theirs, nor far remov'd the date, 
When commerce proudly flouriſh'd through the ſtate fo 
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At her command the palace learn'd to riſe, 

Again the long - fallen column ſought the ſkies ; 
The canvaſs glow'd, beyond even nature warm; 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 
But, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 

Soon commerce turn'd on other ſhores her ſail ; 
While nought remain'd of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann'd, and lords without a {lave. 
Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp array'd, 
The paſteboard triumph aud the cavalcade ; 
Proceſſions form'd for piety and love, 

A miſtreſs or a faint in every grove. 

By ſports like theſe are all their cares beguil'd; 
The ſports of children ſatisfy the child: 

At ſports like theſe, while foreign arms advance, 
In paſſi ve eaſe they leave the world to chance. 


13. A VIEW of the Swiss.—Goldimith. 


Y ſoul, turn from them; turn we to ſurvey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſp:ay, 
Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormy manſions tread, 
And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread, 
No product here the barren tolls afford, 
But man and ſtecl, the ſoldier and his {word ; 
No vernal blooms their tor pid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly ſoothes the mountain's breaſt, 
But meteors glare, and ſtormy gloems inveſt. 
Yet ſtill, ev'n here, content can ſpread a charm, 
Redreſs the clime, aud all its rage diſarm. 
Though poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts though ſmall, 
He ſees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no co tiguous-palace rear its head 
To ſhade the mean: eſ of his humble ſhed ; 
I:» ciitly ird the ſumpiuovs banquet deal, 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
E. ch wiſh contracting, fits him to the ſoil. 
Chearful at mor he wake: frum ſoft repoſe, 
Breaks the kcen air, and carols as he goes; 
With 
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With patient angle trouls the finny deep, 

Or drives his vent'rous ploughſhare to the ſteep; 
Or ſceks the den where ſnow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 

At night rcturning, every labour ſped, 

He fits him down, the 1onarch of a ſhed ; 

Smiles by his chearful fire, and round ſurveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his lov'd partner, boaſtful of her hoard, 
Diſplays the cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither led, 

With maay a tale repays the nightly bed. 


Thus every good his native wilds impart, 

Imprints the patriot paſſion on his heart ; 
And ev'n thoſe hills that round his manfion riſe, 
Enhance the bliſs his ſcanty fand ſupplies. 
Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms; ; 
And as a babe, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 

Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother”s breaſt, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


14. A VIEW of FRANCE.—Goldsmith. 


O kinder ſkies, where gentler manners reign, 
We tarn ; and France diſplays her bright domain. 

Gay ſprightly land of mirth and ſocial eaſe, 
Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can — 
How often have I led thy ſportive choir, 
With tuneleſs pipe befide the murmuring Loire ! 
Where ſhading elms along the margin grew, 
And freſhen'd from the wave the zephyr flew : 
And haply, though my harſh touch, faultering il), 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's ſkill ; 
Vet would the village praiſe my wond'rous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the nvon-tide hour. 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 
And the gay grandfire, ſkill'd 1: geſtic lore, 
Has friſk'd beneath the burden of threeſcore, 
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So bright a life theſe thoughtleſs realms diſplay ; 


Thus idly buſy rolls their world away. 

Theirs are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the ſocial temper here. 
Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 

Or ev'n imaginary worth obtains, | 

Here paſſes current: paid from hand to hand, 

It ſhifts in ſplendid traffic round the land ; 
From courts to camps, to cottages it ſtrays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praiſe: 


They pleaſe, are pleas'd; they give, to get eſteem; 


Till, ſeeming bleft, they grow to what they ſeem. 


But while this ſofter art their bliſs ſupplies, 
It gives their follies alſo room to riſe 
For praiſe too dearly loy'd or warmly ſought, 
Enfeebles all internal ſtrength of thought: 
And the weak ſoul, within itſelf unbleſt, 
Leans for all pleaſure on ancther's breaſt, 
Hence oftentation here, with tawdry art, 
Paats for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart ; 
Here vanity aſſumes her pert grimace, | 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace: 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boaſt one ſplendid banquet once a-year ; 
The mind fill turns where ſhifting falhion draws, 
Nor weighs the fold worth of ſelf. applauſe. 


I5. 4 Vitw of HoLLAND.— Goldsmith, 


O men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embcſom'd in the deep where Holland lies; 

Methinks her patient ſons before me Rand, 
Where the broad ocean leans againit the land, 
And, ſedulous to {top the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride: 
Onward methinks, and diligently flow, 
The firm connected hulwark ſeems to go; 
Spreads its long arms amidſt the wat'ry roar, 
Scoops out an Empire, and uſurps the ſhore: 
While the pent ocean, riſing o'er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him ſmile : 
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The flow canal, the y<llow-bloſſom'd vale, 
The willow. tufted bank, the gliding ſail, 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation reſcu'd from his reign. © 


Thus, while around the wave. ſubjected ſoil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Induſtrious habits in each boſom reign, 
And induſtry begets a love of gain. | 
Hence all the good from opulence that ſprings, 

With all thoſe ills ſuperfluous treaſure brings, 
Are here diſplay'd. Their much-lov'd wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; 

But, view them cloſer, eraft and fraud appear, 
Ev'n liberty itfelf is bai tei'd here: 

At gold's ſuperior charms all freedom flies, 

The needy fell it, and the rich man buys; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of ſlaves, 

Here wretches ſeek diſhonourable graves ; 

And calmly bent, to ſervitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that ſleep beneath the form. 

Heavens ! *how unlike their Belgic fires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breaſt, and freedom on each how ; ; 
How much unlike the ſons of Britain now! 


16. A View of BxiTain.—Goldsmith, 
FF D at the ſound, my genius ſpreads her wing, 
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And flies where Britain courts the weſtern ſpring 
Where lawns extend that ſcorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter ſtreams than fam'd Hydaſpes glide. 
There all around the gentleſt breezcs ſt: ay, 
There gentle muſic melts on every ſpray ; \ 
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Creation's mildeſt charms are there combin'd; 
Extremes are only in the maſter's mind: | 


Stern o'er each boſom reaſon holds her ſtate, Fa 
With daring arms irregularly great ; A 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, Th 
I ſee the lords of human kind paſs by, | Ty 
Intent on huge defigns, a thoughtful band, * 
By forms unfalhion d, freſu from nature's hand; 80 


Fierce: 14 
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Fierce in their native hardineſs of ſoul, 

Tcue to imagin'd right, above controul ; 

While even the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to ſcao, 
And learns to venerate himſelf as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the bleſſings pictur'd here, 
Thine are thoſe charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too bleſs'd, indeed, were ſuch without alloy ; 
But, foſter'd ev'n by freedom, ills annoy : 

That independence Britons prize too high, 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the ſocial tie; 
The felf-dependent lordlings ſtand alone, 

All Kindred claims that ſoften life unknown : 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds; repelling and repell'd ; 
Ferments ariſe, impriſon'd fact ions roar, 
Repreſs'd ambition ſtruggles round her ſhore ; 
Whilſt, over-wrought, the general ſyſtem feels 
Its motion ſtopt, or phrenzy fires the wheels. 

Nor this the worſt. As ſocial bonds decay, 

As duty, love, and honour, fail to ſway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather ſtrength, and force unwilling awe, 
Hence all obedience bows to theſe alone, 

And talents fink, and merit weeps unknown ; 
Till time may come, when ſtript of all her charme, 
That land of ſcholars and that nofle of arms, 
Where noble ſtems tranſmit the patriot, claim, 
And monarchs toil, and poets pant for fame, 
One fink of level avarice ſhall lie, 

And ſcholars, ſoldiers, kings, uahonour'd die. 


17. The ILLs of FREEDOM, —Goldimath. 

ET think not thus, when freedom's ills I tate, 

I meaa to flatter kings, or court the great 3 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my ſoul aſpire, 
Far from my boſom drive the low dere! 
And thou, fair freedom, taught aljke to „ 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry Reel ; 14 
Thou tranſitory flower, ul:ke undone Je 
By cold contempt, or favour's foftering ſun, 
Sull may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 


I only would repreſs them to ſecure ; 
IS: * For 
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For juſt experience tells in every ſoil, - 

That thoſe who think muſt govern thoſe that toil ; 

And all that freedom's higheſt aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each; 

Mach on the low ; the reſt, as rank ſupplies, 

Should in columnar diminution riſe : 

While, ſhonld one order diſproportion'd grow, 

Its double weight muſt ruin all below. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires, 

Who think it freedom when a part aſpires ! 

Calm is my foul, nor apt to riſe in arms, 

Except when faſt approaching danger warms : | 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 

Contracting regal power to ſtretch their own 

When I behold a faction band agree 

To call it freedom when themſelves are free; 

Each wanton judge new penal ſtatutes draw, 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 

The wealth of climes, where ſavage nations roam, 

Pillag'd from flaves to purchaſe ſlaves at home; 

Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation ſtart, 

Tear off reſerve, and bare my ſwelling heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne, 

Yes, brother, curſe with 'me that baleful hour, 

When firſt ambition ſtruck at regal power; 

And thus polluting honour in its fource, / 

Gave wealth to (way the mind with double force. 
Have we not ſeen, round Britain's peopl'd ſhore, 

Her uſeful ſons exchang'd for uſeleſs ore? 

Seen all her triumphs but deſtruQtion haſte, 

Like flaring tapers bright'ning as they waſte ; 

Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead ſtern Depopulation in her train, 

And, over fields where featter'd hamlets roſe, 

In barren, ſolitary pomp vepoſe ? 9 45 

Have we not ſeen, at pleaſure's lordly call, 
The ſmiling long. frequentecd village fall; 

Beheld the duteous ſon, the'fire decayꝰd, 
The modeſt matron, and the bluſhing maid, 
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Forc'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverſe climes beyond the weſtern main; | 
Where wild Oſwego ſpreads her ſwamps around, 
And Niagaca ſtuns with thund'ring ſound ? 


18. Yoururus PLEASURES DEPARTED.—CGoldemith. 


WEET Auburn, lovelieſt village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty chear the labouring 
Where ſmiling ſpring its earlieſt viſit paid, [wain, 
And parting ſummer's lingering blooms delay'd : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and eaſe, | 
Seats of my youth, when ey'ry ſport could pleaſe, 
How often have loiter'd o'er thy green, 
Where humble happineſs endear'd each ſcene ! 
How often have I paus'd on every charm, 
The ſhelter'd cote, the cultivated farm, þ 
The never-failing brook, the buſy mill, R | 
The decent church that topt the neighbouring-hill ; 
The hawthorn buſh, with ſeats beneath the ſhade, 
For talking age and whiſpering lovers made: 
How often have I blels'd the coming day, 
When toil cemitting lent its turn 40 play, 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their ſports beneath the ſpreading tree ; 
While many a paſtime circled in the ſhade, 
The young contending as the old ſurvey'd ; 
And many a gambol frolic'd o'er the ground, 
And flights of art, and feats of ſtreugth went round; 
And till, as each repeated pleaſure tir d, 
Succeeding ſports the micthful band infpir'd ; 
The dancing pair that imply ſought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down; 
The ſwain miſtruſtleſs of his ſmutted face, 
While ſecret laughter titter'd round the place; 
The baſhful virgin's fide-long looks of love, 
The matroa's glance that would thoſe looks reprove. 
Theſe were thy charms, ſweet village ; ſports like theſe, 
With ſweet ſucceſſion,- taught even toil to pleaſe ; 
Theſe rouad thy bowers their chearful influence ſhed, 
Theſe were thy chacms—But al! theſe charms are fled. 

Aa 2 Sweet 
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Sweet ſmiling village, lovelieſt of the lawn, 
Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn : 
Amidſt thy bowers the tyrant's hand 1s feen, 
And deſolation ſaddens all thy green: 

One only maſter graſps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage ſtints thy ſmiling plain. 

No more thy glaſſy brook reflects the day, 

But, choak'd with fedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a ſolitary gueſt, 

The hollow-ſounding bittern guards its neſt ; 
Amidſt thy deſart walks-the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries : 

Sunk are thy bowers in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 

And the long graſs o'ertops the mould'ring wall, 
And trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpotler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 


19. ALTERED TIMES, and Denen Horgs...G 044. 


LL fires the land, to haſt'ning ills a prey, 
Where -wealth accumulate, and men decay. 
Princes or lords may flouriſh, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
zut a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deſtroy'd, can never be ſupply'd. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rocd of ground maintain'd its man ; 
For him light labour ſpread her wholeſome ſtore, 
Juſt gave what life requir'd, but gave no more 
His beſt companions, innocence and health; 

And his beſt riches, ignorance of werlth. 

But times are alter'd : Trade's unfeeling train 

Uſurp the land, and diſpoſſeſs the ſwain. 

Along the lawn, where fcatter'd bawlets roſe, 

Unwild ly wealth, and cumbrous pomp, repole ; ; 

And ev 'ry want to luxury ally'd, 

And ev'ry pang that folly pays to pride. 

Theſe gentle honrs that plenty bade to bloom 

Thoſe calm deſires th:t aſk'd but little room, 

Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd the peaceful ſcene, 

Liy'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green Ja : 
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Theſe far departing ſeek a kinder ſhore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the bliſsful hour, | 
Thy glades forlorn confeſs the tyrant's power. 1 
Here, as I take my ſolitary rounds, | 
Amidſt thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds, 
And, many a year elaps'd, return to view 
Where once the cottage ſtood, and hawthorn grew ; 
Here, as with doubtful, penfive ſteps I range, 
Trace ev'ry ſcene, and wonder at the change, 
Remembrance wakes with all her buſy train, 
dwells at my breaſt, and turns the paſt to pain. 

In all my wand'rings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my ſhare— 
{ till had hopes, my lateſt hours to crown, 
Amidſt thefe humble bowers to lay me down; 
My anxious day to huſband near the cloſe, 
And keep life's flame from waiting by repoſe ; 
Iſtill had hopes, for pride attends us fill, 
Amidſt the ſwains to ſhow my book-learn'd fkill, 
Around my fire an ev'ning group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I ſaw: 
And, as a hare whom hounds and horns purfue,, 
Pants to the place from wlience at firſt ſhe flew, 
] fill had hopes, my long vexations paſt, | 
Here to return—and die at home at laſt. 

O bleſs'd retirement! friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from eare that never mull be mine. | 
How bleſs'd is he who crowns, in ſhades like theſs, 
A youth of labour with an age of eaſe ; :4 
Who quits a world where ſtrong temptations try, 
And fince 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly! = 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, — 
Explore' the mine, or tempt the dang*rous deep x; 
No ſurly porter ſtands in guilty ſtate, * 
To ſpurn imploring famine from his gare; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend; e 
Sinks to the grave with unferceiv'& decay, ; p 
While regnation rr the W ]eͤ 4 4 
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And all bis proſpefts bright'ning to the laſt, 
His heaven commences ere the world be paſt ! 


20. The VILLAGE PREACHER,—Goldimith, 


NE yonder copſe, where once the garden ſmi}'d, 
And ſtill where many a garden-flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn ſhrubs the place diſcloſe, 
The village preacher's modeſt manſion roſe. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And paſling rich, with forty pounds a- year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wilk'd to change his place: 
Uunſkilful he to fawn, or ſeek for power, N 
By doctrines faſhion'd to the varying hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize, 
More bent to raiſe the wretched, than to rife. 
His houſe was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd their pain: 
The long-remember'd beggar was his gueſt, 
Whoſe beard deſcending ſwept his aged breaſt; 
The cuin'd ſpendthriſt, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd; 
The broken ſoldier, kindly bade to thay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of ſorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and thow'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their wo: 
Careleſs their merits, or their faults to ſcan, 
His pity gave, ere charity began. | 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And ev'n his failings leay'd to virtue's fide ; 
But in his duty prompt at;ev'ry call, "FF 
| Ne, watch'd and wept, he pray'd, and felt for all. 
And, as a bird each fond.endeartent tries | 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the ſkies, 
He try each art, reproy*deach dull delay, 
Al) ur'd to brighter worlds, and Jed the way. 
- Beſide the bed where parting, life was laid, AL 
And forrow, Wit, and pain, by turns diſmag d, 11 
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The rev'rend champion ſtood. At his controul, 
Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtrugglig foul ; 
Comfort came dewn the trembling wretch to raiſe, 
And his laſt-fault'ring accents whiſper'd praiſe. 

At church, with meek and unaffeQed grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; | 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double ſway, 
And fools, who came to ſcoff, remain'd to pray. 
The ſervice paſt, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal each honeit f uſſ ic ran; 
. Ev'n children follow'd with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the good man's ſmile ; 
His ready ſmile a parent's warmth expreſs'd, 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diſtreſs'd; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were giv'n, 
But all his ſerious thoughts had reit in heav'n : 
As ſome tall cliff that lifts its awful form, | 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the ſtorm, 
Though round its breaſt the rolling clouds are ſpread, 
Eternal ſunſhine ſettles on its head. 


21. The Lann betrayed by Luxuxy,—Goldrmith, 


S ſome fait female unadorn'd and plain, 
Secure to pleale while youth coulirms her reign, 

Slights ev'ry boriow'd charm that dreſs ſupplies, 
Nor thares with art the triumph of her eyes; 
But when thoſe charms are paſt, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then ſhines forth, ſolicitous to bleſs, 
In all the glaring impotence of drefs : | 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 
In nature's. impleſt charms at firit array'd ; 
But verging to decline, its ſplendours riſe, 
les viſtas firike, its palaces ſurpriſe ; . N 
While, ſcourg'd by famine from the ſmiling land, 
The mouruful peaſant leads his humble band; 
Aud, while he ſinks without one arm to ſave, 
The country. blooms— a garden, and à grave. 

Where then, ah! where ſhall poverty reſide, 

To *icape the pteſſure of contiguous pride? * 
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If to ſome'common's fenceleſs limits ſtray'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the ſcanty blade, 
Thoſe ſenceleſs fields the ſons of wealth divide, 
And ev'n the bare-worn common is deny'd. 

If to the city fped—what waits him there? 
To ſee profuſion that he muſt not ſhare ; 
To ſee ten thouſand baneful arts combin?d, 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To ſee each joy the ſons of pleaſure know, 


_ Extorted from his fellow-creature's wo. 


Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artiſt plies the fickly trade; 

Here, while the proud their lJong-drawn pomps difplay, 
There the black gibbet glooms beſide the way. 

The dome where pleafure holds her midnight reign, 
Here richly deck'd admits the gorgeous tre in; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing ſquare, 

The rattling chariots claſh, the torches glare: 


Sure ſcenes like theſe no troubles e'er annoy ! 


Surg theſe denote one univerfal joy! 

Are theſe thy ſerious thoughts? — Ah! turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houſeleſs ſhiv'ring ſewale lies; 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty bleſs'd, 

Has wept at tales of innocence diſtreſs'd ; 

Her modeſt looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primroſe peeps beneath the thorn ; 

Now loft to all her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayet's door ſhe lays her head; 

And, pinch'd with cold, and ſhrinking from the ſhow'r, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckleſs hour, 


When idly firſt, ambitious of the town, 


She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 


22. DRIN reſembles PROMETHEUS' V ULTURE..Dorw. 

& Rixk deep, ſweet youths,” ſeducti ee Vitis crie®, 
maudl in tear-drop glittering in her eyes; 

Green leaves and putple cluſters crown het head, 

And the tall chyrſis ſtays her totte. ing tread. 


Five hapleſs ſwains, with ſoft aſfuaſrve ſmiles, 


The harlot meſhes in het deathful toils;-: * 2 
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« Drink deep,” ſhe carols, as ſhe waves in air 
Ihe mantling goblet, © and forget your care.“ 
O'er the dread feaſt malignant Chemia ſcowls, 
And mingles poiſon in the neQar'd bowls ; 

Fell gout peeps grinning through the flimſy ſcene, 
And bloated dropſy pants behind unſeen ; 
Wrap'd in his robe white Lepra hides his ſtains, 
And ſilent frenzy writhing bites his chains, 

So when Prometheus, fearleſs of his ire, 

Stole from the throne of Jove torbidden fire ; 
And, lantern'd in his breaſt, from realms of day, 
| Bore the bright treaſure to his man of elay ;— 
High on cold Caucaſus by Vulcan bound, 

The lean, impatient Vulture flutt'ring round, 
His writhing limbs in vain he twiſts aud ſtrains 
To break or looſe the adamantine chains : 

The gluttonous bird, regardleſs of his pangs, 
Tears his ſwoln liver with remorſeleſs fangs. 


23. MoxnGoLFIER's AIR-BALLOON, — Darwin. 


6 2 ſoft, ye zephyrs,“ fair Carlina cries, 
„ Bear on broad wings your votreſs to the ſkies!” 

Plume over plume, in long divergent lines, 

On whale-bone ribs the fair mechanic joins ; 

Inlays with eider down the filken ſtrings, 

And weaves in wide expanſe Dedalean wings ; 

Round her bold ſons the waving pennons binds, 

And walks with angel-ſtep upon the winds.— 

So, on the ſhoreleſs att th? intrepid Gaul 

Launch'd the vaſt concave of his buoyant ball. 

Journeying on high, the filken caſtle glides, 

Bright as a meteor, through the azure tides ; 

O'er towns and towers and temples wins its way, 

Or mounts ſublime, and gilds the vaults of day. 

Silent, with upturn'd eyes, unbreathing crowds 

Purſue the floating wonder to the clouds; 

And flu{l'd with tranſport or benumb'd with fear, 

Watch, as it riſes, the diminiſh'd ſphere. 

Now leſs and leſs !—and now a eck is ſeen ! 

And now the fleeting rack obtrudes between !— 


With 
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With bended knees, rais'd arms, and ſuppliant brow, 

To every ſhrine with mingled cries they vow, — 

Save him, ye ſaints, who o'er the good preſide ; 

« Bear him, ye winds ! ye ſtars benignaut guide.“ 

— The calm philoſopher in ether ſails, 

Views broader ſtars, and breathes in purer gales ! 
Sees, like a map, in many a waving line, — 

Round earth's blue plains her lucid waters ſhine ; 

Sees at his feet the forky light'nings glow, 

And hears innocuous thunders roar below. 


24. Mosts breaking the bands of SLavERY.—Darwin. 


Hen the ſad mother, at the noon of night, 

| From bloody Memphis ftole her ſilent flight; 

She wrap'd her babe beneath the folded veſt, | 
And claſp'd the treaſure to her throbbing breaſt, | 
With ſoothing whiſpers huſh'd its feeble cry, 
Preſs'd the ſoft Kiſs, and breath'd the ſecret ſigh, - 

With dauntleſs ſtep ſhe ſeeks the winding ſhore, 
Hears unappall'd the glimmering torrents roar ; 
With paper-flags a floating cradle weaves, 
Aud hides the ſmiling boy in Lotus-leaves ; 
Gives her white boſom to his eager lips, 
The ſalt tears mingling with the milk he ſips; 
Waits on the red-crown'd brink with pious guile, 
And truſts the ſcaly monſters of the Nile. 
—Erewhile majeſtic from his lone abode, 
Ambaſſador of Heav'n, the prophet trod ; 
Wrench'd the red ſcourge from proud oppreſſiou's hands, 
And broke, curs'd flavery ! thy iron bands. | 

Hark, heard ye not that ptercing cry, 

Which ſhook the waves, and rent the ſky !— 
Een now, e'en now; on yonder Weſtern ſhores, 
Weeps pale deſpair, and writhing anguiſh roars : 
E'en now, in Afric's groves with hideous yell 
Fierce {lavery ſtalks, and flips the dogs of hell; 

From vale to vale the gathering cries rebound, 
And fable nations tremble at the found !— 

—Y: bands of ſenators whole ſuffrage ſways 
Britannia's tealms, -whom either Ind obeys; 
«? 
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Who right the injur'd and reward the brave, 
Stretch your ſtrong arm, for ye have pow'r to ſave! 
The cloſe receſſes of the heart within, 

Stern cogſeience ſits, the arbiter of fin ; 

With ſtill ſmall voice the plots of guilt alarms, 
Lights his dark mind, his lifted hand diſarms; 

But wrap'd in night with terrors all his own, 

He ſpeaks in thunder, when the deed 1s done, 

Hear him, ye Senates ! hear this truth ſublime, 
He who allows oppteſſion, ſhares the crime.” 


25. The NiGHT-MARE.—Darwn. 


N his dark night-mare through the evening fog, 
Flits the ſquab fiend o'er fen, and lake, and bog ; 

Seeks ſome love-wilder'd maid with fleep oppreſs'd, 

Alights, and grinning fits upon her breaſt, 

—Such as of late amid the murky ſky 

Was mark'd by Fuſeli's poetic eye; 

Whole daring tints, with Shakeſpear's happieſt grace, 

Gave to the airy phantom form and place, — 

Back o'er her pillow ſinks her bluſhing head, 

Her fnow-white limbs hang helpleſs from the bed; 

While with quick ſighs, and ſuffocative breath, 

Her interrupted heart-pulſe ſwims in death. , 

--Then ſhrieks, and captur'd towns, and widow's tears, 

Pale lovers ſtretch'd upon their blood-ſtain'd biers, 

The headlong precipice that thwarts her flight, 

The trackleſs deſert, the cold ſtarleſs uight, 

And ſtern-ey'd murd'rer with his knife behind, 

In dread ſucceſſion agonize her mind. 

O'er her fair limbs convulfive tremors fleet, 

Start in her hands, and ſtruggle 1n her feet ; 

In vain to ſcream with quivering lips the tries, 

And ſtrains in palſied lids ber tremulous eyes; 

In vain ſhe wills to walk, ſwim, run, fly, leap; 

The will preſides not in the hour of fleep. 

—Oa her fair boſom fits the Demon-Ape 

Erect, and balances his bloated ſhape; 

Rolls in their marble orbs his gorgon eyes, 

And drinks with leathern cars her tender cries. 2 | 
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a 26. LIBER TT. — Dar uin. 


ED by the phoſphor light, with daring tread, 
Immortal Franklin ſought the fiery bed, 
Where, nurs'd in night, incumbent tempeſt ſhrouds 

The ſeeds of thunder in circumfluent clouds; 


Beſieg'd with iron points his airy cell, 


And pierc'd-the-monſter, lumbering in the ſhell. 
So, borne on ſounding pinions to the weſt, 
When tyrant power had built his eagle neſt, 
While from his eyry ſhriek'd the famiſh'd brood, 
Clench'd theit ſharp claws, and champ'd their beaks 


Immortal Franklin watch'd the callow crew, [for blood, 
And ſtabb'd the ſtruggling vampires ere they flew. 


The patriot flame with quick contagion ran, - 
Hill lighted hill, and man ele&riz'd man: 

Her heroes {lain a while Columbia mourn'd, 
And, crown'd with laurels, Liberty return'd, 
The warrior Liberty, with bending ſails, 
Helm'd his bold Yourſe to fair H bernia's vales. 
Firm as he ſteps along, with ſhouting lands, 
Lo! Truth and Virtue range their radiant bands; 


Sad ſuperſtition wails her empire torn, 


Art plies his oar, and commerce pours her horn. 
Long had the giant form on Gallia's plains, 

Inglorious ſlept, unconſcious of his chains; 

Round his large limbs were wound a thouſand ſtrings 

By the weak hands of conſeſſors and kings; 

O'er his clos'd eyes a triple veil was bound, 

And ſteelly rivets lock'd him to the ground; 

While ſtern Baſtille with iron cage inthralls 

His folded limbs, and hems in marble walls. 
Touch'd by the patriot flame, he rent, amaz'd, 

The flimſy bonds, and round, and round him gaz'd; 

Starts up from earth above th' admiring throng, 

Lifts his coloſſal form, and towers along: 


High o'er his foes his hundred arms he rears, - 
Plougb-ſhares his ſwords, and pruning hooks his ſpears; 


Calls to the good and brave, with voice that rolls 


Like Heav'n's own thunder, round the echoing poles; 


Gives 


% 
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Gives to the winds his banner broad unfurl'd, 


And gathers in its ſhade the living world. 


27. PHILANTHROPY of Howanp.— Darwin. 


— A ND now, Philanthropy, thy rays divine 

Dart round the globe, from Zembla to the line; 
O'er each dark priſon plays the cheering light, 
Like Northern luſtres o'er the vault of night. 
From realm to realm, with croſs or creſcent crown'd, 
Where'er mankind and miſery are found, 
O'er burning ſands, deep waves, and wilds of ſnow, 
Thy Howard, journeying, ſeeks the houſe of woe, 
Down many a winding ſtep, to dungeons dank, 
Where anguiſh wails aloud, and fetters clank, 


To cells, beſtrew'd with many a mould'ring bone, 


To caves, whoſe echoes only learn to groan, 
Where no kind bars a whiſp'ring friend diſcloſe, < 
No ſun- beam enters, and no zephyr blows, | 
He treads, inemulous of fame or wealth, 

Profuſe of toil, and prodigal of health: 

With ſoft aNuaſive eloquence expands | 
Power's rigid heart, and opes bis clenching hands 
Leads ſtern-ey*d juſtice to the dark domain, 

If not to ſever, to relax the chain, 

Or guides awakened mercy through the gloom, 
And ſhews the priſon, ſiſter to the tom: 

Gives to her babes the ſelf- devoted wife, 

To her loſt huſband, liberty and life. — 

—The ſpirits of the juſt who bend from high, 


'Wide o'er theſe earthly ſcenes their partial eye, 


When firſt, array'd in virtue's pureſt robe, 

They ſaw her HowarD traverſing the globe, 

Saw round his head her ſun-like glory blaze, 

In arrowy circles of unwearied rays, 

Miſtook a mortal for an angel-oneſt, 

And aſk'd what ſcraph-foot the earth impreſt. 

— Onward he moves, diſeaſe and death retire, 

And murm'ring demons hate him, and admire! 
. | a B b 28. In- 
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28. Inprcaetioh LAMENTED.— Eyiſt. 770m Lady G. 
AvE, ye flerce winds, ye angry ſurges roar, 

Climb the rude cliffs that circle Kilda's ſhore. 
The tempeſt rolls along tire troubled heaths, 
The light'ning glares, and yet Matilda breathes. 
Blafting the groves, the flame-wing'd torrents ſpeed, 
Yet glide innocuous o'er this guilty head. 
Strike, ſtrike this tortur'd heart, this den of care, 
And bear me from the world, and from deſpair. 
O that the hour which heard my ſire's beheſt, 
Had bath'd his bloody poniard in my breaſt ; 
Then had the trav'ller mark'd the grafly wave, 
As the ſoft breeze ſung o'er my humble grave : 

The facred ſpot had heard the lovers vous, 


Whiſper'd with-guiltleſs beart at cv'ning's cloſe, 


The fimple maid, 'whoſe mind devoid of guile, 
Ne'er paſs d the limits of her ſea-girt ifle, 
In ev'ry trouble finds'a fore relief, 
For mild religion foothes her rifing grief. 


Does cold diſeaſe flow waſte her fading bloom? 


Hope cheers her ſoul, and points beyond the tomb. 
When light'nings flaſh, on vengeful pinions driven, 
She chavtits her ev'ning pray'r, and truſts in Heav'n. - 


hut me, nor Heav'n, por ſmiling hope can chear, 


Wrapt in dark miſts my future paths appear. 

Bright to my view the ſcenes of childhood rife, 

But gnawing conſeience blaſts their brilliant dyes : 
Though -rob'd in bliſs theſe halcyon pleaſures ſpring, 
Each pleaſure bears a curſe, each joy a ſting 3 

One boon from Heav'n Matilda ſtill may crave, 
One melancholy doon — an early grave. 


29. ForTUNE' und FoLLY.— Anon. 


Hexz are, what fha]l I call them, two great pow'rs, 
Who turn and overturn this world of ours, 
Fortune and Foly,— though not quite the ſame _ 
In property, they play each other's game; 


Oh 
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Fortune makes poor men rich, then turns them o'er 
To folly, who ſoon. ſtrips them, of their ſtore. 
Oh! 'twas a mighty, neat, and lucky hit, 
When Pat O'Leary, ſnapt a wealthy Cit. 
For why ? his wants were big, his means were ſmall, 
His wiſdom leſs, an ſo he ipent his all: 
When fortune turn'd. about and tilted. Pat, 
Was fool, or fortune in the fault of that ? 
Sir Martin Madcap held the lucky dice, 
He threw, and won five thouſand in a trice : 
Keep it ! cry'd caution z—n0, he threw again, 
Kick'd down the five, and cut with—minus ten | 
—Giles Jumble and his dame, a loving pair l 
No brains had either, and of courſe 2 care, 
Till (wo the day !) when fortune, i in her ſpice, 
Made Giles high Sheriff, and then dubb'd him Knight: 
Up they both go; my Lady leads the dance, 
Sir Giles cuts capers on the wheel of chance; 
Heads down, heels over, whiſtl'd and whiſk'd about, 
No wonder if their ſhallow wits ran out ; 
Gigg'd by their neighbours, gull'd of all their caſh, 
Down comes Sir Giles, and, lo ! with thund'ring craſh. 
Who ſays that Fortune's blind ? She has more fight, 
Than moſt of thoſe on whom her fayours light ; 
For why does ſhe enrich the weak and vain, 
But that her ventures may come home again ? 
Paſs'd through like quickfilyer, they loſe nor weight, - 
Nor value, in their loco-motive ſtate 
Na ſtop, no ſtay , fo faſt ber clients follow, 
Ere one mouth ſhuts, another gapes to ſwallow. 
Sir Euſtace bad a fair and lovely wife, 
Form'd to adorn and bleſs the nuptial life, 
Fortune's beſt gift, in ker beſt giving mood, | 
Sir Euſtace made that bad, which Heav'n made good 
Baſely allur'd her into folly's courſe, 
Then curs'd his fate, and ſued out a divorce. 
Unjuſtly we at injur'd fortune rail, 
We make the miſeries which we bewgil. 
Bha 30. The 
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0. Te Coxvicr.— Anon. 


. ſun was dilating his orb in the weſt, 

And the ſtill ſeaſon's mellowing charm, | 

Diffus'd through all nature, was felt in the breeſt, 
And the breaſt became kindly and warm. 

And muit I then part from theſe objects fo fair? 
In the pain of my ſpirit I ſaid ; 

But ſubduing the thought, I made haſte to repair 
To the cell where the convict is laid. 


The thick ribbed walls that o'erſhadowed the gate 
Re ſound, and the dungeons unfold; 


I pauſe; and at laſt through the glimmering grate, 


The. outcaſt of pity behold; 

His black-matted head on his boſom is bent, 
And deep is the ſigh of his breath, 

And with ſtedfaſt dejection his eye is intent 
On the fetters that link him to death, 


Tis forrow enough on that vage to gaze, | 
That body diſmils'd from his care; 
But my fancy has pierc'd to his Beast, and pourtrays 
. More ten ible images there. 
IIis bones are conſum'd, and his life's blood is dried, 
In wiſhes the paſt to undoz ; [deſcried, 
Aud his crime, through the pains that o'erwhelm him 
Still blackens and grows in his view, 


W ben from the dark council or blood.recking beld, 
To his chamber the monarch is led, 


All foothers of ſenſe their ſoft virtue ſhall yield, 


And attention ſhall pillow his head, 
If the leſs guilty convict a moment would doſe, 
And oblivion his tortures appeaſe, _ 
On the iron that galls him his limbs muſt repoſe, 
In the damp-dripping vault of diſeaſe. 


When full fain he would fleep, and has patiently 17 
No longer his body to turn, 


And the iron that enters ſo deep in his ſide, 


H4s enter'd too deep to be borne; 
While 
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While the jail- maſtiff howls at the dull.clavking chain, 
From the roots of his hair there ſhall ſtart 

A thouſand ſharp punctures of cold-ſweating pain, 
And terror ſhall leap at his heart. 


But now he half-raiſes his deep-ſunken eye, 
And the motion unſettles a tear 
It ſeems the low voice of deſpair to ſupply, 
And aſks of me Why I am here? 
Poor victim! no idle intruder has ſtood 
With o'erweening complacence our ſtates to compare; 
But one whole firſt wiſh, is the wiſh to do good, 
Is come as a brother thy ſorrows to ſhare. 


At thy name, though compaſſion her nature reſign, 
Though in virtue's proud mouth thy report be a itain, . 
My care—if the arm of the mighty were mine, { again. 
Would plant thee where yet thou might'ſt bloſſom 
Vain wiſh ! yet miſdeem not that vainly of grieve, 
When vengeance has quitted her graſp on thy frame,, 
My pity thy children and wife ſhall reprieve [ſhame. 
From the dangers that wait round the dwellings. of- 


31. ELEcyY te an OLD BEaury.—Parne/l.. 


IN vain, poor nymph, to pleaſe our youthful ſight,. 
You fleep in cream and frontlets all the night, 
Your face with patches ſoil, with paint repair, 
Dreſs with gay gowns, and ſhade with foreign hair -: 
If truth, in ſpite of manners, muſt be told, 
Why really fifty-five is ſomething old. 
Once you were young; or one, whole life's ſo * 
She might have been my mother, tells me wrong. 
And once, ſince enyy's dead before yon die, 
The women own, you play'd a. ſparkling eye, 
Taught the light foot a modiſh little trip, 
And pouted with the prettieſt purple lip 
To ſome new.charmer are the roſes fled, 
Which blew, to damaſk. all thy check with red; 
Youth calls the graces there to fix their reign, 
And airs by thouſands fill their eaſy train. ' 
So parting ſummer bids her flow'ry prime 
— the ſun to dreſs ſome foreign clime, A 
: | B b 3 While 
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While with'ripg ſeaſons in ſucceſſion, here, 
Strip the gay gardens, and deform the year, 

But thou, fince nature bids, the world reſign, 
"Tis now thy. daughter's daughter's time to ſhine. 
With more addreis, or ſuch as pleaſes more, 
She runs her female exerciſes o'er, 

Uaſurls or cloſes, raps or turns the fan, 


And ſmiles, or bluſhes at the creature Man. 


Let time that makes you homely, make you ſage, 
The fphere of wiſdom is the ſphere of age. 
Henceforth retire, reduce your roving airs, - 

Haun t leſs the plays, and more the public pray'rs, 


32. 4 Nichr-Pixck on DEATH.— Parnell. 


| OW deep yon azure dies the ſky |! 
re Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie, 
tile through their ranks in filver pride 
The nether creſcent ſeems to glide. 
The flumb'ring breeze forgets to breathe, . 
The lake is {ſmooth and clear beneath, 
Where once again the ſpangle ſnow 
Defcends to meet our cyes below. 
Phe grounds which on the right aſpire, - 
In dimneſs from the view retire : py 
The left preſents a place of graves, 
Whoſe wall the filent water laves. 
That ſteeple guides thy doubtful fight 
Among the Jivid gleams of night, 
There paſs with melancholy ſtate, 
By all the folemn heaps of fate, 
And think, as ſoftly-ſad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 
Time was, like thee, they life poſſeſt, 
And time ſball be that thou ſbalt reſt. 

The marble tombs that riſe on high, 
Whoſe dead in vaulted arches lie, | 
Whoſe pillars fwell with ſculptur'd ſtones, 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones, 
Theſe, all the poor remains of ſtate, 
Adora the rich, or praiſe the great; 
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Who while on earth in fame they live, 
Are ſenſeleſs of the fame they give. 

Ha ! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades, 
The burſting earth unveils the ſhades ! 

All flow, and wan, and wrap'd with ſhrouds, 
They rite in viſionary crouds, 

And all with ſober accent cry, 

Think, mortal, what it is to die. 

Now from yon black and fun' ral yew, 
That bathes the charnel. houſe with dew, 
Methinks, I hear a voice begin ; 

(Ye ravens, ceaſe your croaking din), 

It ſends a peal of hollow groans, 

Thus ſpeaking from among the bones : 
When men my ſcythe and darts ſupply, 

How great a King of Fears am I! 

They view me like the laſt of things ; 

They make, and then they dread my ſtings. 

Fools ! if you leſs provok'd your fears, 

No more my ſpectre- form appears. 

Death's but a path that muſt be trod, 

If man would ever paſs to God : 

A port of calms, a ſtate of caſe 

From the rough rage of ſwelling ſeas,” 


33. A PorTRAIT to YounG WonEN.— Fordyce. 


EE Seraphina ſhine with mental rays, 
Beyond the bloom of beauty's richeſt blaze. 

See her to gaudy ornament a foe, 
To modiſh flutter, and unmeaning ſhow, 
See her engage alike the old and young, 
Alike inſpire the male and female tongue, 
With undivided and unenvied praiſe: 
Such willing tribute modeſt worth can raiſe ! 
For modeft worth is hers ; and native grace 
Sits ſmiling like an infant in her face, 

Glad would I tell the various powers that join 
To gain our love, and make it half.divine. 
Giad would I count thoſe better beauties o'er, 
She drew trom nature's, and from virtue's ſtore ; 
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296 LIBERALITY OF MIND AND MANNERS. 
Thoſe ſoul-illumin'd eyes, that ſpeak the breaſt 
With pureſt thoughts, and ſweeteſt joys poſſeſs d; 
That air of elegance, tbat eaſy gait; 

That dance of fancy, yet that mien ſedate ; 

Thoſe kind emotions, and that gen'raus flow 

Of tears ſoft melting for another's woe; 

How much unlike the ſelfiſh, ſenſelefs throng, 
To think too giddy, and to feel too ſtrong ! 

In her behold the Genius of deſign, 

To form the group, and guide the waving line. 
Her's is a pen that charms each favour'd friend; 
A pencil {kilPd each finer tint to blend; 

A voice that vibrates to the warbling wire, 

With tones which might tranſport th' Angelic choir ; 
But chief, what ſteals reſiſtleſs ev'ry heart, 
A child.like innocence'devoid of art! 

Theſe rare attractions, lovely maid, are thine: _ 
To know, admire, and honour them, is mine, 


34. LiBERALITY of MRD AND Mapnners.—Fordycs. 
1 uſeful leflons few aſpire to learn 

More lib'ral minds alone their worth diſcern; 
More lib'ral minds, that in the world's wide ſchool 
Have ſought the wiſe, and ſtudied &en the fool; 
More lib'ral minds, that men of ev'ry fect, 
It good, if knowing, cheriſh and re ſpect; 
With ignorance avoid each grave debate ; 
Bear with the weak, the worthleſs only hate; 
Ot human life ſurvey the various ſhades ; 
Obſerve that iaperfection all pervades; 
Deem thoſe the wiſeſt, who correct their thoughts, 
Aud thoſe the beſt, who have the feweſt faults. | 

So travellers enlighten'd learn from all, 

Preſerve their temper, whatioc'er beſall; 
With open face, and flowing manners, greet 
In ev'ry nation whomſoe er they meet. 
Things new or curious, in ev'ry land, 
Men high in fame, works beautiful or grand, 
They view with pleaſure, and with warmth applaud: | 
They ouly fy from injury and fraud. 
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Rudeneſs they ne'er provoke ; they practiſe none: 
I::ſult and rage pertain to pride alone, 

Of all things moſt provoking, pride the worſt ; 

By him that flatters it, in ſecret curſt ! 

They ſcorn no country, while their own they love: 
At home, abroad, their candour ſtill they prove; 
Themſelves delighted, aim to give delight ; 

And hold, that K indneſs every where is right. 


35. DizeevL Errrers of Vice.— Fordyce. 


GET you that'wretched man, grown old in vice? 

Hark, how he curſes his own vaunted joys! 

Sickneſs and pain conſume his wither'd age: 

His ſullen boſom ſwells with grief and rage, 

To feel that health and all its hopes are o'er. 

Near, and more near he ſees the fatal ſhore; | 

With ghaſtly look obſerves th' abyſs below, 

And, ſhudd'ring, back recoils from inſtant woe, 

Ah! ſay, is this a ſeaſonable hour, 

To make thy peace with that offended Power, 

Too long cfferded ! whaſe paternal grace, 

And nameleſs mercies, left on thee no trace, 

In happter days thy homage to ſecure, 

To wake thy gratitude, thy heart allure ? 

'Tis now tco late !-—The all-commanding voice 

Calls him away : be groans, he gaſps, he dies ! 

In night eternal, where the hopeleſs moan, 

The loſs of time will cauſe the heavief groan. 
From firſt declenſions to the path of vice, 

Be warn'd :* for there your greateſt danger lies. 

That downward path would draw you deeper ſtill, 

To crimes that now your hearts with horror chill, 

The modeſty of nature once o'erpaſt, 

Where ſhall encroaching paſſions ſtop at laſt ? 

„Am J a Cog, this” brutiſh © thing to do?“ 

Cried he of old. Full well the Prophet knew, 

The lurking miſchief mark'd in Hazael's face, 

And there his future cruelties could trace. 

Where is the boſom tends to nothing wrong ? 

Your bias to correR, be wiſe, be ſtrong. 


293 AVARICE, RESENTMENT, AND. CONPANY. 
If ſipful, pleaſure tempt you with her ſmile, 

Beware! ſhe only tempts you to beguile, 

To pierce your boſom, with unceafing pains, 

When nought bug ſtings of conſcious guilt remains, 


36. AVARICE, RESENTMENT, and CoMPANY.—Fordyce, 


FE ſordid avarice your mind poſſeſs, 
You gain the more, but you enjoy the leſs ; 
You fink in value, as you ſwell in heaps. 
The geg'rous heart far other harveſt reaps. 
The gen'rous heart, a character how rare ! 
A character that nature ruſt confer ! 
From ſenſe of duty, charity beſtows: | 
From inſtint warm, the gen'rous heart ſtill glows. 
- Ungovern\d wrath, and fell reſentment fly: 
They rend the ſoul, as tempeſts rend the ſky. 
Shun peeviſh humours : they corrode the breaſt, 
And cloud the brow ; are childifh at the beſt. 
Learn to controul your tongue, that reſtleſs thing ! 
Of miſchief oft, and ſhame the fatal ſpring. | 
See you that peſthouſe? Stop not; fly away: 
Fly evil company: O, do not ftay ! 
How mutable, alas! is human kind, 
That pureſt thoughts imprinted on the mind, 
And wiſeſt counſels of parental love, | 
With plans ſublime, inſpir'd as from above, 
And higheſt hopes built up through anxious years, 
Cemented too with friendſhip's fondeſt tears, 
An artful villain may at once deſtroy 
A common trumpet, or a worthleſs bay i 
Boaſt not that you are firm, that you are brave: 
In virtue's warfare, flight muſt often ſave, 
Nor be too intimate with meaner men: 
Your name, your mind, your manners they would 
Unleſs where batgteous Nature has beſtow'd [ſtain ; 
Peculiar gifts, to raiſe them from the crowd. 
With men of worth and breeding oft confer; 
Of worth and breeding you will gain a ſhare, 
Improve ip wiſdom, and ſecure . 
While fools and clowns inhefit juſt neglect. 
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37. HoxouR amd An⁰ ov. — Cowper. 
ET laurels, drench'd in pure Parnaffian dews, 
Reward his mem'ry, dear to ev'ry muſe, 
Who, with a courage of unſhaken 'root, 
In honour's field advaricing his firmm'foot, 
Plants it upon the liue that jaſtice'Uraws, 
And will prevail or periſh in her cauſe. 
'Tis to the virtues of ſuch men, man owes 
His portion in the good that Heav'n beſtows. 
And, when recording hiſtory diſplays 
Feats of renown, though wrought in ancient days; 
Tells of a few ſtout hearts that fought and died 
Where duty plac'd thetn, at their country's fide ; 
The man that is not mov'd with what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds, 
Unworthy of the bleſlirigs of the brave, 
Is baſe in kind, and born to be a ſlave. 
But let eternal infamy purſtie 

The wretch to nought but his ambition true, 
Who, for tlie ſake of filling with one 'blaſt . 
The poſt-horns of all Europe, lays her waſte. 
Think yourſelf ſtation'd on a tow'ring rock, 
To ſee a pevpteſcatter'd like a flock, 
Some royal maſtiff panting at their heels, 
With all the — thirſt a tyger feels; 
Then view bim, felf-proctaim'd in a gazette 
Chief monſter that has plagu'd the nations yet: 
The globe and ſceptre in ſuch hands misplac'd, 
Thoſe enfigns of dominion, how diſgrac'd ! 
The glaſs that bids man matk the fleeting hour, 
And death's own ſcythe, 'would better ſpeak his pow'r ; 
Then grace the bony phantom in their ſtead 
With the king's ſhoulder-knot and gay cockade; 
Clothe the twin brethren in each other's dreſs, 
The ſame their occupation and ſueceſs. 


38. Buxssmos of FrEEDOM.—Cowper. 


ATR Freedom has à thoufand eharms to ſhow, 
That Haves, howe'erebntented, never know. 
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The mind attains, beneath her happy reign, 
The growth that nature meant ſhe ſhould attain 
The varied fields of ſcience, ever new, 
Op'ning and wider opꝰ ning on her view, 
She ventures onward with-a proſp'rous force, 
While no baſe fear impedes her in her coutſe: 
Religion, richeſt favour of the ſkies, 
Stands moſt reveal'd before the freeman's eyes ; 
No ſhades of ſuperſtition blot the day, 
Liberty chaſes all that gloom away; 
The foul emancipated, unoppreſs d, 
Free to prove all things, and hold falt the beſt, 
Learns much; and, to a thouſand liſt'ning minds, 
Communicates with j joy the good ſhe finds: 
Courage in arms, and ever prompt to ſhow 
His manly forehead to the fierceſt foe; _ 
Glorious in war, but for the ſake of peace, 
His ſpirits riſing as his oils increaſe, 
Guards well what arts and induſtry haye won, 
And freedom claims him for her firſt-born ſon. 
Slaves fight for what were better caſt away - 
The chain that binds them, and the tyrant's ſway ; 
But they that fight for freedom, undertake 
The nobleſt cauſe mankind can have at ſtake:— 
Religion, virtue, truth, whate'er we call 
A bleſing—freedom ! is a pledge of all. 
Oh liberty! the pris'ner's pleaſing dream, 
The poet's muſe, bis paſſion, and his theme; 
Genins is thine, and thou art fancy's nurſe; __ 
Loſt, without thee, th' ennobling pow'rs of verſe; 
Heroic ſong from thy free touch acquires 
Its cleareſt tone, the rapture it inſpires; | 
Place me where winter breathes his keeneſt air, 
And J will ſing, if liberty be there; 
And I will fing, at liberty's.dear feet, 


In Afric's torrid clime, or India's fierceſt heat. 
39. Vice involves in MisERY.—Cowper. 
HEN once a country (one that I could name) 


11 | V } In proſtitution ſiuks the ſenſe of ſhame; 
| | When 
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When infamous venality, grown bold, 

Writes on her boſom, To 5 tet or fold; 

When perjury, that Heav'n-defy ing vice, 
Sells oaths by tale, and at the loweſt price, 
Stamps God's own name upon a lie juſt made, 
To turn a penny in the way of trade; 

When av*rice ſtarves (and never hides his face) 
Two or three millions of the human race, 

And not a tongue inquires how, where, or when, 


Though conſcience will have twinges now and then; 


When profanation of the ſacred cauſe 

In all its parts, times, miniſtry, and laws, 
Beſpeaks a land, once Chriſtian, fall'n and loſt, 
In all that wars againſt that title moſt ; 

What follows next, let cities of great name, 
And regions long fance deſolate, proclaim. 
Nineveb, Babylon, and ancient Rome, 

Speak to the preſent times, and times to come 
They cry aloud in ev'ry careleſs ear, 

Stop, while ye may ; ſuſpend your mad career; 
O learn from our example and our fate, 

Learn wiſdom and repentance ere too late. 
For Providence himſelf will intervene 

To throw his dark diſpleaſure o'er the ſcene. 
All are his inftruments ; each form of war, 
What burns at home, or threatens from afar, 
Nature in arms, her elements at ſtrife, 

The ſtorms that overſet the joys of life, 

Are but his rods to ſcourge a guilty land, 
And waſte it at the bidding of his hand. 

He gives the word, and mutiny ſoon roars 

In all her gates, and ſhakes her diſtant ſhores ; 
The ſtandards of all nations are unfurl'd ; 

She has one foe, and that one foe the world. 
And, if he doom that people with a frown, 


And mark them with a ſeal of wrath preſs'd down, 


Obduracy takes place; callous and tough, 
The reprobated race grows judgement- proof: 


Earth ſhakes beneath them and heav'n roars above; 
But nothing ſcares them from the courſe they love: 
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| To the laſcivious pipe and wanton ſong, 
„ That charm down fear, they frolic it along, 
With mad rapidity and unconcern, 
Down to the gulf from which is no return. 
They truſt in navies, and their navies fail— 
God's curſe can caſt away ten thouſand fail ; 
They truſt in armies, and their courage flies; 
In wiſdom, wealth, in fortune, and in hes ; | 
But all they truſt in withers, as it muſt, 
When He commands, in whom they place no truſt : 
Vengeance at laſt pours down upon their coaſt 
A long _— but now victorious, hoſt. 
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: 40. The BakD.—Cowper. 


Know the mind that feels indeed the fire 

The muſe imparts, and can command the lyre, 
Acts with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 
Whate'er the theme, that others never feel. 
If human woes her ſoft attention claim, 
A tender ſympathy pervades the frame, 
She pours a ſenfibility divine 
Along the nerve of ev'ry feeling line. 
But, if a deed not tamely to be borne 
Fire indignation, and a ſenſe of ſcorn, 
The ftrings are ſwept with ſuch a pow'r, ſo loud, 
The ſtorm of muſic ſhakes th aſtoniſſid crowd. 
So, when remote futurity i is brought 
Before the keen inquiry of her thought, 
A terrible ſagacity informs 
The poet's heart; he looks to diſtant ftorms ; 
He hears the thunder ere the tempeſt low'rs; 
And, arm'd with ſtrength furpaſſing human powrs, 
Seizes events as yet own to man, 
And darts his ſoul into the dawning plan. 
Hence, in a Roman month, the graceful name 
Of prophet and of poet was the ſame; 
Hence Britiſh poets, too, the prieſthood thar'd, 
Aud ev ry ill 6 Gras wy Had" | 

41. H- 
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41. HEronM.,— Cowper, 


HERE was a time when ZEtna's ſilent fire 
Slept, unperceiv'd, the mountain yet entire ; 
When, conſcious of no danger from below, 
She tow'r'd a cloud-capt pyramid of ſnow ; 
No thunders ſhook with deep inteſtine ſound 
The blooming groves that girdled her around ; 
Her unctuous olives, and her purple vines, 
. the fury of thoſe burſting mines 
e peaſant's hopes, and not in vain, aſſur'd, wa 
In peace upon her ſloping ſides matur'd. 
When on a day, like that of the laſt doom, 
A conflagration lab'ring in her womb, 
She teem'd and heav'd with an infernal birth, 
That ſhook the circling ſeas and ſolid earth. 
Dark and voluminous the vapours riſe, 
And hang their horrors in the neighb'ring ſkies, 
While through the Stygian veil that blots the day, 
In dazzling ſtreaks, the vivid lightnings play. 
But, oh! what muſe, and in what pow'rs of ſong, 
Can trace the torrent as it burns along ! 
Havock and devaſtation in the van, 
It marches o'er the proſtrate works of man 
Vines, olives, herbage, foreſts diſappear, 
And all the charms of a Sicilian year. 
Ye monarchs, whom the lure of honour draws, 
Who write in blood the merits of your cauſe, 
Who ſtrike the blow, then plead your own defence— 
Glory your aim, but juſtice your pretence ; 
Behold in Ætna's emblematic fires 
The miſchiefs your ambitious pride inſpires ! 
Faſt by the ſtream that bounds your juſt domain, 
And tells you where ye have a right to reign, 
A nation dwells, not envious of your throne, 
Studious of peace, their neighbours? and their on. 
IIl-fated race ! how deeply muſt they rue 
Their only crime, vicinity to you 
The trumpet ſounds, your legioas ſwarm abrocd, 
Through the ripe TO their deſtin'd road 3 = 
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At ev'ry ſlep beneath their feet they tread 
The life of multitudes, a nation's bread ! 
Earth ſeems a garden in its lovelieſt dreſs 
Refore them, and behind a wilderneſs. 
Famine, and peſtilence, her firſt-born ſon, 
Attend to finiſh what the ſword begun ; 


And, echoing praiſes ſuch as fiends might earn, 


And folly pays, reſound at your return ; 

A calm ſucceeds— but plenty, with her train 
Of heart-felt joys, ſucceeds not ſoon again ; 
And years of pining indigence muſt ſhow 
What ſcourges are the gods that rule below. 
Oh! place me in ſome heav'n- protected iſle, 
Where peace, and equity, and freedom ſmile ; 
Where no volcano pours his fiery flood, 

No creſted warrior dips his plume in blood; 
Where pow'r ſecures what induſtry has won; 
Where to ſucceed is not to be undone ; 

A land that diſtant tyrants hate in vain, 

In Britain's iſle, beneath a George's reign ! 


42. ODE to PEACE,—Cowper. 


(I peace of mind, delightful gueſt, 
Return and make thy downy neſt 
Once more in this ſad heart! 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r, purſue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view; 
We therefore need not part. 


Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From av'rice and ambition free, 
And pleaſure's fatal wiles? 
For whom, alas! doſt thou prepare 
The ſweets that I was wont to ſhare, 
The banquet of thy ſmiles ? 


The great, the gay, ſhall they partake 
The heav'n that thou alone canſt make ? 
And wilt thou quit the ſtream 


That 
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That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove and the ſequeſter'd ſhed, 
To be a gueſt with them? 


For thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 

For thee I gladly ſacrific'd 
Whate'er I lov'd before ; 

And ſhall I fee thee ſtart away, - 

And, helpleſs, hopeleſs, hear thee ſay— 
Farewell! we meet no more? 11 


43. Human FxAILrr.— Couper. 


AK and irreſolute is man, 
The purpoſe of to-day, 
oven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away. 
The bow well bent, and ſmart the ſpring, 
Vice ſeems already ſlain; 
But paſſion rudely ſnaps the ſtring, 
And it revives again. 


Some foe to his upright intent 
Finds out his £4 wo part; 
Virtue engages his aſſent, 
But pleaſure wins his heart. 
Tis here the folly of the wiſe 
Through all his art we view; 
And while his tongue the charge deniss; 
His conſcience owns it true. 


Bound on a voyage of awful length | 
And dangers little known, 
A ſtranger to ſuperior ſtrength, 
Man vainly truſts his own. 
But oars alone can neber prevail 
To reach the diſtant coaſt, 
The breath of Heav'n muſt ſwell the ſail, 
Or all the toil is loſt. 


44. Tur Rosꝝ.— Cowper. 
HE roſe had been waſh'd, juſt waſh'd in a ſhow'r, 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd, 
C 3 The 
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The plentiful maiſture incumber'd the flow'r, 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all fill'd, . and the leaves were all wet, 
And it ſeem'd to a fanciful view, 

To weep. for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flouriſhing buſh where it grew. 


J baſtily ſerz'd it, unfit as it was 
For a noſegay, ſo dripping and drown'd, 
And ſwinging it rudely, too rudely, alas! 
I ſnapp'd it, it fell to the ground. 
And ſuch, I exclaim'd, is the pitileſs part 
Some 28 by the delicate mind, | 
Regardleſs of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to ſorrow refign'd, 


This elegant roſe, had I ſhaken it leſs, 
Might have bloom'd with its owner a while, 
And the tear that is wip'd with a little addreſs, 
May be follow'd, perhaps, by a ſmile.. 


45. Invocation of Hakmony.—PBeding feld. 


C harmony deſcend, 

The wrinkl'd brow of care unbend, 
Thy chearful voice let ſorrow hear, 

And ceaſe to drop the penſſve tear; 
Bid joy, eeſtatie joy impart 

Its pleaſing influence to the heart, 
Deſcend, celeſtial harmony, 

Joy owes its ſweeteſt charm to thee, 


When love the boſom fills, tis thine 
His pow'r to heighten and refine, 
Thy thrilling warblings ſoft and flow, 
Attun'd to melting paſſions itow, 
And bid the ſoul enraptur'd prove, 
That muſic is the voice of love; 
Deſcend, celeſtial harmony, 
Love owes its ſweeteſt charm to thee; 


Enchanting power, 'tis thine to ſtiil 
The ſtorms that life's {ad circle fill; 
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The burden of our woes to eaſe, | 

And- make our pleaſures doubly pleaſe ; 

Each tender feeling to refine | j 

Through life, enchanting pow'r, tis thine ; | 
» Deſcend, celeſtial harmony, 

Life owes its ſweeteſt charm to thee. 


46. Dok in CYMBELINE.— Collins, 


TY fair Fidele's grafſy tomb 

Soft maids, and village-hinds ſhall bring | i 
Each op'ning ſweet of earlieſt bloom, 14 
And rifle all the breathing ſpr ing. 
No wailing ghoſt ſhall dare appear | 
To vex with ſhrieks this quiet grove, 

But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love, 


No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew; 
The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 
And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew: 
The red-brea(t oft at ev'ning hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moſs, and gather'd flow'rs, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling-winds, and beating rain, 

Ila tempeſts ſhake the ſylvan cell; 

Or midſt the chace on ev'ry plain, 

The tender thought on thee ſhall dwell. 

Each lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore, 

For thee the tear be duly ſhed ; 

Belov'd, till life can charm no more, 
And moura'd, till pity's ſelf be dead. 


1 
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47. APoSTROPHE to Moste. Collins, 


Mosic, ſphere-deſcended maid, +» 
Friend of pleaſure, wiſdom's aid, 
Why, Goddeſs, why to us denied? 

4 Lay'it thou thy ancient lyre aſide? 
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As in that lov'd Athenian bow'r, 
You learn'd an all-commanding pow'r, 
Thy mimic foul, O nymph endear'd, 
Can well recall what then it heard. 
Where is thy native fimple heart, 
Devote to virtue, faney, art? 

Ariſe, as in that elder time, 

Warm, energie, chafle, ſublime! 
Thy wonders, in that god-like age, 
Fill thy recording ſiſler's page— 

"Tis ſaid, and I believe the tale, 

Thy humbleſt reed could more prevail, 
Had more of ſtrength, diviner rage, 

- Than all which charms this laggard age, 
Even all at once together found 
Cecilia's mingled world of found— 

O bid our vain endeavours ceaſe, 
Revive the juſt defigns of Greece, 
Return in all thy fimple ſtate! 
Confirm the tales her ſons relate ! 


48. Ox to PEAct— Collins. 


Txov, who bad'ft thy turtles bear 
Swift from his graſp thy golden hair, 
And ſought'ſ thy native ſkies : 
When war, by vultures drawn from far, 
To Britain bent his iron car, 
And bade his ſtorms ariſe! 
Tir'd of his rude tyrannic ſway, 
Our youth ſhall fix ſome feſtive day, 
His ſullen ſhrines to burn: 
But thou, who hear'ſt the turning ſpheres, 
What ſounds may charm thy partial ears, 
And gain thy bleſs'd return ! 
O peace, thy iojur'd robes up-bind ! 
O riſe, and leave not one behind 
Of all thy beamy train: 
The Britiſh lion, Goddeſs ſweet, 
Lies ſtretch'd on earth to kiſs thy feet, 
| And own thy holier reign. 


' While all her ſons adore thy choice, 
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Let others court thy tranſient ſmile, 

But come to grace thy weſtern iſle, 
By warlike honour led ! 

And, while around her ports rejoice, 


With him for ever wed ! 


49. ODE to Mercy, —Collins. 


Strophe. -FI THOU, who fit'ſt a ſmiling bride, 
By valour's arm'd and awful fide, 
Gentleſt of fo ber forms, and beſt adoi d: 
Who oft with ſongs, divine to hear, 
Win'ſt from his fatal graſp the ſpear, 
And hid'ſt in wreaths of flow'rs his bloodleſs ſword : 
Thou who amidſt the deathful field, 
By godlike chiefs alone beheld, 
Oft with thy boſom bare art found, 
Pleading for him—the youth, who links to ground : 
See, Mercy, ſee, with pure and loaded hands, 
Before thy ſhrine, my country's genius ſtands, 
And decks thy altar * tho* pierc'd with many a 
[ wound ! 


Antist.,—WHEN he whom even our joys provoke, 
The fiend of nature join'd his yoke, 
And ruſh'd in wrath to make our iſle his prey; 
Thy form from out thy ſweet abode, 
O'ertook him on his blaſted road, 
And ſtop'd his wheels, and look'd his rage away. 
I ſee recoil his ſable ſteeds, 
That bore him ſwift to ſavage decds, 
Thy tender melting eyes they own ; . 
O maid ! for all thy love to Britain ſhown, 
Where juſtice bars her iron tower, 
To thee we build a roſeate bower, [narch's throne. 
rags thou ſhalt rule our queen, and ſhare our mo- 


50. ODE to ADvERSITY.—Gray. 


D AUGHTE& of Jove, relentleſs pow'r, 
. Thou”tamer of the human breaſt, 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe iron ſcourge, and tort'ring hour, 

The bad affright, afflict the beſt ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, ' 

The proud are taught to taſte of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan, 

With pangs unfelr before, unpitied, and alone, 
When firſt thy fire to ſend on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, deſign'd, 

To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 

And bade thee form her infant-mind. 

Stern rugged nurſe ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year ſhe bore: 

What ſorrow was thou bad'ſt her know, 

And from her own ſhe learn'd to melt at other's woe, 


Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self. pleaſing folly's idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noiſe, and thoughtleſs joy; 

And leave us leiſure to be good. 

Light they diſperſe; and with them go 

The ſummer- friend, the — foe; 

By vain proſperity receiv'd, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd. 
Wiſdom, in ſable garb artay'd, 

Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profound, 

Aud melancholy, filent maid, 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 

Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend; 

Warm charity, the general friend, 

With juſtice to herſelf ſevere, i 

And pity dropping ſoft the ſadly- pleaſing tear. 
O gently on thy ſuppliant's head, 

Dread Goddeſs, lay thy chaſt'ning hand | 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful band, 

(As by the impious thou art ſeen), 

With thund'ring voice and threat'ning mien, 

With ſcreaming horror's funeral cry, 

Deſpair, and fell diſeaſe, and ghaſtly poverty. 


Thy 


Thy 
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Thy form benign, O Goddeſs, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 
Thy philoſophies train be there, 
To ſoften, not to wound my heart ; 
The generous ſpark extin@ revive, 


Teach me to love and to forgive, 


Exact my own defects to ſcan, 
What others are to feel, and know myſelf a man. 


51. The AFRICAN.— Anonymous. 


Int over the tremulous ſea, 

The moon ſpread her mantle of light, 
And the gale, gently dying away, 
Breath'd ſoft on the boſom of night. 
On the forecaſtle Maratan ftood, 
And pour'd forth his ſorrowful tale; 
His tears fell unſeen in the flood, 
And his ſighs paſs'd unheard on the gale ;— 
« Ah wretch!” in wild anguiſh he cry'd, 
From country and liberty torn ! 
Ah ! Maratan, would thou had'ſt died, 
Ere o'er the ſalt waves thou wert borne, 
Through the groves of Angola I ſtray'd, 
Love and hope made my boſom their home ; 
There I talk'd with my favourite maid, 
Nor dream'd of the ſorrow to come. 


From the thicket the man-hunter ſprung, 
My cries echoed loud through the air ; 


| There was fury and wrath on his tongue, 


He was deaf to the voice of deſpair. 


Accurs'd be the mercileſs band, 


That his love could from Maratan tear ; 
And blaſted this impotent hand, 
That was ſever'd from all I held dear. 


Flow, ye tears—down my cheeks ever flow ; 
Still let ſleep from my eye-lids depart, 


And ſtill may the arrows of woe 


Drink deep of the ſtream of my heart. : 
5 ut 
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But hark! o'er the ſilence of night 
My Adila's accents I hear; 
And mournful, beneath the wan light, 
J ſee her lov'd image appear. | 
How o'er the ſmooth ocean ſhe glides, 
As the miſt that hangs light on the wave, 
And fondly her lover ſhe chides, 
Who lingers ſo long from his grave. 
Oh, Maratan ! haſte thee,” ſhe cries, 
Here the reign of oppreſſion is o'er; 
« The tyrant is robb'd of his prize, 
« And Adila forrows no more.” « 
Now ſinking amidſt the dim ray, 
Her form ſeems to fade on my view: 
O! ſtay thee—my Adila, ſtay !— 
She beckons, and I muſt purſue. 
To-morrow, the white man, in vain, 
Shall proudly account me his ſlave : 
My ſhackles I plunge in the main, 
And ruſh to the realms of the brave! 
52. The POWER of INNOCENCE. 
41 blooming damſel, whoſe defence 
Is adamantine innocence, He 
Requires no guardian to attend 
Her ſteps, for modeſty's her friend. 
Though her fair arms are weak to wield 
The glitt'ring ſpear and maſſy ſhield, 
Yet ſafe from force and fraud combin'd 
She is an Amazon in mind. | 
With this artillery ſhe goes | 
Not only 'mongſt the harmleſs beaux, 
But e'en unhurt, and undifſmay'd, 
Views the long ſword, and fierce cockade. 
Though all a ſyren as ſhe talks, «4 
Though all a goddeſs as ſhe walks, 
Yet decency each motion guides, | 
And wiſdom o'er her tongue preſides. 
7 Place her in Ruſſia's ſnowy plains, 
| Where a perpetual winter reigns, 
* | 
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The elements may rave and range, 


Yet her fix'd mind will never change. 

Place her, ambition, in thy towers, 

Mongſt the more dang'rous golden ſhowers, y 

E'en there ſhe'd ſpurn the venal tribe, 

And fold her arms againſt the bribe. 
Leave her defenceleſs and alone, 

A pris'ner in the torrid zone, 

The ſunſhine there might vainly vie 

With the bright luſtre of her eye. 

But Phcebus ſelf, with all his fire, 

Should ne'er one dubious thought inſpire, 

But virtue's path would quick-prefer ; 

Be wiſe, ye fair! and copy her.” 


53. INSCRIPTION on a Grove. —Hanlep. 


QC Trans, whoe'er thou art, whoſe lonely feet 
Approach this peaceful grove at ev'ning hour; 

Ere yet thy footſteps mark the ſtill retreat, 

Where truth and freedom fix their holy bow'r ; 

Say, didſt thou never, by corruption led, 

To wealth, not worth, thy daſtard homage pay ? 

Neer baſely triumph while thy country bled, 

Or ſee unmov'd her liberties decay. 

Say, didſt thou never titled vice admire, 

More than fall'n virtue ſtrugg'ling with deſpair ; 

If ſuch thy crimes, unhallow'd 100 retire; 

Go, where low av*rice calls, and ſelfiſh care. 

But if indignant thou canſt lift thy hand, 

When thy ſad country bleeding calls for aid; 


And ruſhing foremoſt, mid the patriot band, 


In virtue's cauſe canſt point thy vengeful blade ; 
If thou canſi deem each worthy man thy friend, 
Whate'er his creed, his country, or his ſtate; 
If mean lelf int'reſt ne'er thy ſoul could bend, 
To flatter or to fear the vulgar great : 

Here reſt a while, from grov'ling cares retir'd ; 
And let ſuch viſions ſwell thy mighty heart, 

As godlike Hampden once, and Sydney fir'd, 


And hence more virtuons, and more free depart. 


D d 54. Tut 
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54. Tax Fan Moratist.—Lady's Preceptor. 


WW Hur beauty and pleaſure are now in their prime, 
And folly and faſhion expect our whole time, 

Ah! let not thefe phantoms our wiſhes engage, 

Let us live ſo in youth, that we bluſh not in age. 

Tho? the vain and the gay may attend us a while, 

Yet let not their flatt'ry our prudence beguile, 

Let us covet thoſe charms that will never decay, 

Nor liſten to all that deceivers can ſay : 


How the tints of the roſe, and the jaſmine's perfume 
"The eglantine's tragrance, the lilac's fair bloom, 
Tho' fair, and tho? fragrant, unheeded may lie, 
For that neither is ſweet when Florella is by. 

I ſigh not for beauty, nor languiſh for wealth, 

But grant me, kind Providence, virtue and health; 

Then richer than kings, and as happy as they, 

My days ſhall paſs ſweetly and ſwiftly away. 
When age ſhall ſteal on me, and youth is no more, 

And the moraliſt, Time, ſhakes bis glaſs at my door; 

What charm in loſt beauty or wealth ſhall I find? 

My treaſure, my wealth, is a ſweet peace of mind. 

That peace I'll preſerve, then, as free as *twas given, 
And taſte in my boſom, an earneſt of heav'n; 

For virtue and wiſdom can warm the cold ſcene, 

And fixty may flouriſh as gay as fixteep. 

When long I the burden of life ſhall have borne, ,. 

And death, with his ſickle, ſhall cut the ripe corn, 

Refign'd to my fate, without murmur or ſigh, 

T'll bleſs the kind ſummons, and he down, and die. 


55. ODE to Prry.—Lady's Preceptor. 


H lovely pow'r! whoſe boſom heaves the ſigh ! 

When fancy paints the ſcene of deep diſtreſs ; 

Whoſe tears ſpontaneous chryſtalize the eye, 

When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bleſs. 

Not all the ſweets Arabia's gales convey 

. From flow'ry meads can with that ſigh compare ; 

5 Not dew-drops glitt'ring in che morning ray, 

Seem half ſo beauteous as that falling tear, — 
ü . evo 
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De void of fear, the fawns around thee play; 
Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies; 

No blood- ſtain'd traces mark thy guiltlefs way, 
Beneath thy feet no hapleſs inſe& dies, 

Come, lovely pow'r ! and range the meads with me, 
To ſpring the partridge from the guileful foe ; 

From ſtrength'ning ſaares the ſtruggling bird to free, 
And ſtop the band prepar'd to give the blow. 


And when the air with heat meridian glows, 
And nature droops beneath the conqu' ring gleam ; 
Let us, flow matron where the current flows, 
Save ſink ing flies that float along the ſlream. 

Or turn to nobler, greater taſks, thy care, 

To me thy ſympathetic gifts impart ; 

Teach me in friendſhip's griefs to bear a ſhare, 
And juſtly boaft the gen'rous, feeling heart. 


Teach me to ſoothe the helpleſs orphan's grief, 
With timely aid the widow's woes afſuage ; 

To miſ'ry's moving cry to yield relief, 

And be the ſure reſource of drooping age. 

So, when the genial ſpring of life ſhall fade, 
And finking nature owns the dread decay, 
Some ſoul congenial then may lend its aid, 

And gild the cloſe of life's eventful day. 


56, Tux VioLET.—Zady's Preceptor, 
ERENE as the morning, the lark leaves its neft, 
And fings a ſalute to the dawn ; 
e ſun with his ſplendor illumines the eaſt, 
And brightens the dew on the lawn. 
Whilſ the ſons of debauch to indulgence give way, 
And lumber the prime of their hours; 
Let us, my dear Betſy, the garden ſurvey, 
And make our remarks on the flow'rs. 


The gay gaudy tulip obſerve as you walk, 
How flaunting the gloſs of its veſt : 
How proud and how ſtately it ſtands on its ſtalk, 
In beauty's diverſity dreſt! 
D 4d 3 From 
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From the roſe, the carnation, the piuk and the clove, 
What odours delightfully ſpring ! | 

The ſouth wafts a richer perfume to the grove, 
As he bruſhes the leaves with his wing. 


Apart from the reſt, in her purple array, 
The violet humbly retreats ; | 
In modeſt concealment, ſhe peeps on the day, 
Yet none can excel her in ſweets ; 
So humble, that tho' with unparallel'd grace, 
She might e'en a palace adorn, 
She oft in the hedge hides her innocent face, 
And grows at the foot of the thorn. 


So beauty, my fair one, is doubly refin'd, 

© When modeſty heighters her charms ; 

When meekneſs, like thine, adds a gem to her mind, 
Of malice tlie force it diſarms. 

Tho? Venus herſelf from her throne ſhould deſcend, 
And the Graces await at her call; 

To thee the gay world would with preference bend, 

And hail thee the Violet of all, 


57. ON Avroun.—Richardſon, 
Iux flies, how unperceiv'd, away! 


Ere while the roſy-boſom'd May. 
Adorn'd the woods and plains ; * 


Now May's euliv'ning ſnuiles are fled, 


And ſee, in yellow robes array'd, 
The jolly Autumn reigns, 


And ſoon will Autumn diſappear, 
Stern Winter deſolate the year, 
And ſtorms invade the ſkies ; 
So man, the. pageant of an hour, 
Shines for a time in pomp and power, 


And then uuheard of dies. 


Nor beauty's bloom, nor regal fate, 
Nor the vain glory of the great, 
Nor gold, nor glitt'cing gems, - 


THE PAINTER. 


Can purchaſe life; nor even a mind 

Warm with the love of all mankind 
The parting breath redeems. 

Yet for the few in virtue's cauſe, 

Who ſpite of cuſtom's tyrant- laws, 
Contemn low-minded care, 

A radiant wreath of power to ſave 

Beyond oblivion and the grave 
Celeſtial hands prepare. 


Deſpairing even in Greece to ſind 

In one the numerous charms combin'd 
Of mien, and ſhape, and hue, and air, 
That conſtitute the peerleſs fair, 

And being bound, in love and duty, 
To paint a paragon of beauty, 

He travelled far, and gathered graces, 
In various lands, from various faces, 
The maidens, emulous of fame, 
Crowded where'er the painter came: 
One gave the ſoft ſeducing eye, 

And one the morn's vermilion dye, 
Another gave her flowing hair, 


38. Tux PAinTER.—Richardſon. 


Hen Cea's ſon aſpit'd to fame, 


And ſome ſeem'd conſcious of their air, 


Or bade the ſnowy boſom heave, . 
Or ſymmetry, or ſweetneſs gave. 
Is Britain's iſle, in modern times, 
Believe me, though I deal in rhymes, . 
Inſtead of wanderivg far and near 
For bloom and features, ſhape and air, 
Charm'd in one heav'nly form to find 
Beauty's ſubduing pow'rs combin'd; 
The artiſt would have fav'd his toil, . 
Had he beheld Lavinia ſmile. 
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Aſpir'd to paint the Paphian dame, 


59. Hur 


0 


59. Hrux ro Hrarrn.—Ris hard ſon. 


0 By the gentle gales that blow 
Refreſhing from the mountains brow, 

By the vermeil bloom of morn, 

By the dew-drop on the thorn, 

By the ſky lark's matin lay, 

By the flowers that blooming May 

Sprinkles on the meads and hills, 

By the brooks and funiing rills, 

Come, ſmiling health, and deign to be 

Our queen of rural ſports and glee. 

What ſudden radiance-gilds the Kies“ 
What warblings from the groves atiſe! 

A breeze more odoriſerous blows ! 

The ſtream more muſically flows ! 

A brighter ſmile the valley wears ! 

And lo! the lovely queen appears. 

O health, I know thy blue-bright eye, 

Thy dewy hp, thy roſy dye, 

Thy dimpled cheek, thy lively air 

That wins a fmile from pining care. 

poft-pinioned gales around thee breathe, 

Perfuming dews thy treſſes bathe, 

The zone of Venus girds thy waiſt, 

The young loves flutter round thy breaſt, 

And on thy path the rofe-wing'd hours 

Scatter theit ever-varying flow'rs. 


6o. Dsckirriox of LonDOW.—Elegant Extract. 

[Ovens bureau, mixt together, 
Streets unpleaſant in all weather; 

Priſons, palaces continuous, ; 

Gates, a bridge, the Thames irriguous ;- 

Gaudy things, enough to tempt ye, 

Showy outſides, infides empty; 

Bubbles, trades, mechanic arts, 

Coaches, wheel- barrows, and carts ; 

Warraats, bailiffs, bills unpaid, 

Lords of laundreſſes afraid; ; 


Rogues 
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Rogues, that nightly rob and ſhoot men, 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen ; 
Lawyers, poets, prieſts, phy ficians ; 
Noble, ſimple, all conditions; 

Worth beneath a thread-bare cover, 
Villany bedaub'd all over; 
Women — black, red, fair, and grey, 
Prudes, and ſuch as never pray; 
Handſome, ugly, noiſy, ſtill; 

Some that will not, ſome that will; 
Many a beau without a ſhilling, 
Many a widow, not unwilling ; 

Many a bargain, if you ſtrike it. 
This is London—How d'ye like it? 


61. PROLOGUE to the AuTHOR,— Foote. 


Sn their taſk, who, in this critic age, 
| With freſh materials furniſh out the ſtage ! 
Not that our fathers drain'd the comic ſtore ; 
Freſh characters ſpring up as heretefore— 
Nature with novelty does ſtill abound; 
On ev'ry fide freſh tollies may be found. 
But then the taſte of ey'ry gueſt to hit, 
To pleaſe at once the gall'ry, box, and pit, 
Requires, at leaſt, no common ſhare of wit. 
Thoſe who adorn the orb of bigher life, 
Demand the lively rake, or modiſh wife; 
Whilſt they who in a lower circle move, 
Yawn at their wit, and ſlumber at their love. 
If light, low mirth employs the comic ſcene, 
Such mirth as drives from vulgar minds the ſpleen; 
The poliſh'd critic calls it wretched ſtuff, | 
But cries—* Twill pleaſe the gall'ries well enough.” 
Such jarring judgements who can reconcile 2? 

Since fops will frown, where humble traders ſmile. - 
To daſh the poet's ineffectual claĩm, 
And quench his thirſt for univerſal fame, 

The Grecian fabuliſt, in moral lay, 
Has thus addreſs'd the writers of his day : 
} « Once 
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Once on a time, a ſon and fire, we're told, 
The ſtripling tender, and the father old, 
Purchas'd a jack- aſs at a country fair, 

To eaſe their limbs, and hawk abont their ware ; 
Bat as the {luggiſh animal was weak, 
They fear'd, if both ſhould mount, his back would 
Up gets the boy, the father leads the aſs, break: 
And through the gaziag crowd attempts to paſs: 
Forth from the throng the grey-beards hobble out, 
And hail the cavalcade with feeble ſhout, 
This the reſpe& to rev*rend age you ſhow, 
And this the duty you to parents owe ? 
He beats the hoof, and you are ſet aftride; - 
Sirrah ! get down, and let your. father ride.” 
As Grecian lads are ſeldom void of grace, 
The decent, duteous youth, reſign'd his place. 
Then a freſh murmur through the rabble ran, 
Boys, girls, wives, widows, all attack the man. 
Sure never was brute-beaſt ſo void of nature! 
Have you no pity for the pretty creature ? 
To your own baby can you be unkind ? 
Here—Suke, Bill, Betty—put the child behind.“ 
Old Dapple next the clown's compaſſion claĩm'd: 
© 'Tis wonderment them boobies be*nt aſham'd: 
Two at a time upon the poor dumb beaſt ; 
They might as well have carried him at leaſt. 

- The pair, ſtill-pliant to the partial voice, 

Diſmount, and bear the aſs—then, what a noiſe 
Huzzas, loud laughs, low gibe, and bitter joke, 
From the yet ſilent fire, theſe words provoke : 
© Proceed, my boy, nor heed their farther call; 
Vain his attempts, who ſtrives to pleaſe them all.” 


62. The SCHOOLMASTER with a Ro. —Sburer. 
| Hen viee and folly are a nation's bane, 
When poets write, and perſons preach in vain, 
When ſatire's ting and moral precepts fail, | 
Then threats and rougher methods muſt prevail. 
Behold a ſchoolmaſter-.-Ticklebreech by name, 
Who comes a headſtrong people to reclaim ; 


To 
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To laſh thoſe foibles now ſo common grown, 
And once more place fair virtue on her throne, 
This magic rod, though nought but fimple wood, 
With wonders (2 range to mention) is endow'd. 
If to that part of man we all deride, | 
'Tis rightly handled, and with {kill apply'd ; 
"Twill make a lawyer honeſt. gainſt his will, 
The doctor ſave the patient he would kill; 
Ihe ſtatefman too, that atlas of the ſtate, 
Who toils, and ſweats, and bends beneath the 
Of places, penfions, finecures, and fees, 
At the firſt ſtroke will find immediate eaſe : 
With joy he'H caſt the pond”rous Toad aſide, 
And at the helm take honour for his guide; 
Relieve the indigent without a bribe, 
And ſpurn at ſycophants, that ſawning tribe; 
The modern Bobadil, who in taverns boaſts 
The feats he did hen on proud Gallia's coaſts, 
How twenty Frenchmen at a time he flew, 
Twenty more---kill em ; twenty more--kill them too, 
When in the field his looks his fears betray, 
And his own ſhadow makes him run away; 
But if the force of this ſame twig he eels, 
His courage ſtraight will leave his friendly heels, 
Mount to his heart, his martial boſom warm, | 
And, like brave Pruſba, the whole world alarm, 

Next to the male coquet I mean to ſpeak, 
Whoſe head; and heart, and nerves alike are weak ; 
Who, like that curious maſk which Æſop feigns, 
The fox admir'd, yet mourn'd the want of brains ; 
Who plies his glaſs, and grinn Sir Peter, 
There's a fine girl; O what 1 creature ! 
What eyes, what lips ! and then her bebe and gait! 
She muſt be mine, I ſwear, at any rate.” 
This wand, if once it touch the coxcomb's tail, 
I do aſſure him, ne er was known to fail; 
He'll own its charms ſurpaſs his ſals and drops, 
For into men 1t changes fools and fops ; 
Makes 'em look wiſe, ſay little, and do more; 
All which, Pm ſure, they never did before. 
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Crx, dear Thornton, its perfection draws 
From no obſervance of mechanic laws: 
No ſettled maxims of a fav'rite ſtage, 
No rules deliver*d'down from age to age, 
Let players nicely mark them as they will, 
Can e'er entail heretitary fkill. | 
The play'rs profeffion'(though J hate the phraſe, 
"Tis ſo mechanic in theſe rn days), 
Lies not in trick, or attitude, or ftart, 
Nature's true knowledge is his only art. 
The ſtrong - felt paſſion bolts into the face, 
The mind untouch'd, what is it but grimace ? 


Io this one ſtandard make your juſt appeal, 


Here lies the golden ſecret ; learn to FEEL. 
To paint the paſſion's force, and mark it well, 
roper action nature's ſelf will tell: 
— powers diftortions e'er expteſs, 
And nicer judgment always loathes exceſs, 
Of all the evils which the ſtage moleſt, 
J hate your fool who overacts his jeſt; 
Who murders what the poet finely writ, 
And, like u bungler, haggles all his wit, | 
With ſhrug, and grin, an geſture out of place, 
And writes a foohſh comment with his face. 
The word and action ſhould ye mera ſuit, 


But acting words is labour tec te. 
While fober humour marks t oh ſtrong. 


'Tis not enough the voibe be found and clear, 
'Tis modulation that awaſt charm the ear. 
The voice all modes of paſſion can expreſs, 
That marks the proper word with proper ſtreſs, 
But none emphatic can that actor call, 
Who lays an equal emphaſis on all. 
More nature oft and finet ftrokes are ſhown 
In the low whiſper than tempeſtuous tone, 
And Hamlet's hollow voice and fixt amaze 
More pow'rful terret to the mind conveys 


CAESAR'S DREAM. 
Than he, who ſwol'n with big impetuous rage, 
Bullies the bulky phantom off the ſtage. 

The modes of grief are not included. all 
In the white handkerchief and mournful drawl ; 
A ſingle look more marks th” internal woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthen'd O. 

Up to the face the quick ſenſation flies, 

And darts its meaning from the ſpeaking eyes 
Love, tranſport, madneſs, anger, ſcorn, deſpair, 
- And all the paſſions, all the ſoul is there, 

O! ne'er may folly ſeize the throne of taſte, 
Nor dulneſs lay the realms of genius waſte ! 

No bouncing crackers ape the thund'rers fire, 
No tumbler float upon the bending wire ! 

More natural uſes to the ſtage belong, 

Than tumblers, monſters, pantomime, or ſong, 
For other purpoſe was that ſpot deſign'd: 

To purge the paſſions, and reform the mind, 
To give to nature all the force of art, 

And while it charms the ear to mend the heart, 


64. Cx$ar's Datan.—Langborne. e 
'T'Was then, while ſtillneſs d the fleeping air, 
T And dewy ſlumbers ſeal'd the eye of care; 
Divine ambition to her vot'ry came: 

Her left hand waving bore the trump of fame, 
Her right a regal ſcepter ſeem'd to hold, 

With gems far-blazing from the burniſh'd gold. 
And thus, My ſon,” the Queen of Glory ſaid ; 
Immorral Czar, - raiſe thy Janguid head, 
Shall night's dull chains the man of counſels bind? 
Or Morpheus rule the monarch of mankind ? 

See worlds un vanquiſh'd yet await thy ſword : 
Barbaric lands, that ſcorn a Latian lord ! 

See yon proud iſle, whoſe mountains meet the ſky, 
Thy foes encourage, and thy 1.3 defy! 
What, tho' by Nature's firmeſt bars ſecur'd, 

By ſeas encircled, and with rocks 1mmur'd, 

Shall Cæſar ſhrink the greateſt tgils to brave, 


Scale the high rock, or beat the maddening wave * 


324 - CAESAR'S DREAM. 
She ſpoke—her words. the warvior's breaſt inflame 

With rage indignant, and with conſciqus ſhame; _. 

Already beat,\theſwallng floods give way, N 

And the fell genif of the rocks obey ; N 

Already ſhofts oftriumph rend the Kies, 44 

And the thin of birbitoutnations flſes. 
Quick round their eMef his ative tegions ſtand, - 

Dwell on his eye, and wait the waving hand. l 

The hero roſe, maſeſticaſty ſio , e | * 

And look'd attention to the crowds below. 4 * 
Romans and Friends ! is there who 1 

By labours vanquiſh'd, and with wounds oppreſt ;/ 

That reſpite Czfar ſhalt with pleafure yield. 

Due to the toils of many a well-fought feld. 1 

Is there who ſhrinks at thought of dangers paſty © ©. 

The rugged mountain, or the patWeſs War- 

While ſavage hoſts, or ſavage floods oppaf'; won't + - wy 

Or ſhivering fancy pines in Alpine-{nows 7 

Let him retire to Latium's peaceful hrs; ws uf 

He once has toiPd, and Cæſar aſks no-more, P 

Is there a Roman, whoſe unſhaken breaſt _. | 

No pains have conquer'd, and no fears depreſt . 

Who, doom d through death's dread miniſters to 8, 

Dares to chaſtiſe the inſults of à foe; 

Let him, his country's glory and her day, 0 

Wich rev'rence hear her, and with pride obey. 

A form divine, in heav'nly ſplendor bright, | 

Whoſe look threw radiance round the pall of night; 

With calm ſeverity approach'd and faidj” 

Wake thy dull ear, and lift thy languid head, 

What! thall a Rowan fink in foft repoſe, ” 

And tamely ſee the Britons aid his foes ? 

See them ſecure the rebel Gaul ſupply ? 

Spurn his vain eagles, and his pow'r dety ? 

Go! burſt their barriers, obſtinately brave: 

Scale the wild rock, and beat the madd'ning wave.“ 
Here paus'd the chief, but waited no reply, 

The voice aſſenting ſpoke from ev'ry eye; 

Nor, as the kindneſs that reproach'd with fear, 


Were dangers dreadful, or were toils ſevere. 2 
| 5. Ix- 
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55. InSTROCTIONS to a PokTER.— Brding feld. 
OU! to whole care I've now conſign'd 
| My houſe's entrance, caution uſe, 
While you diſcharge your truſt, and mind 
Whom you admit, and whom refuſe. 
Let no fierce paſſions enter here, 
Paſſions the raging breaſt that ſtorm, 


Nor ſcornful pride, nor ſervile fear, 
Nor hate nor envy's pallid form. 


Should av'rice call—you'll let her know 
Of heap'd up riches I've no ſtore, 
And that ſhe has no right to go 
Where Plutus has not been before. 


Lo! on vide hither bent 


High plum'd ambition ſtalks about ; 
But ſhould he enter, ſweet content 
Will give me warning—thut him out. 
Perhaps the Muſe may paſs this way, 
And though full oft I've bent the knee, 
And long invok'd her magic ſway, 
Smit with the love of harmony ; 
Alone though ſhe might pleaſe—yet ill 
I know ſhe'll with ambition come ; 
With luſt of fame my heart ſhe'll fill, 
She'll break my reſt—Pm not at home. 


There is a raſcal old and hideous, 

Who oft (and ſometimes not in vain) 
Cloſe at my gate has watch'd aſſiduous, 

In hopes he might admittance gain. 
His name is Care—if he ſhould call, 

Quick out of.doors with 2 throw him ; 
And tell the miſcreant, once for all, 

I know him not, I ne'er will know him. 
Perhaps then Bacchus, foe to care, 

May think he'll ſure my favour win, 
His promiſes of joy are fair, 

But falſe : you muſt not let him in. 

Ee But 
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But welcome that ſweet power ! on whom 
The young defires attendant move ; 

Still fluſh'd with beauty's vernal bloom, 
Parent of bliſs, the Queen of Love. 

O! you will know her, ſhe has ſtole 
The luſtre of my Delia's eye, 

Admit her, hail her—for my ſoul 
Breathes double life when ſhe is nigh. 


66. Tux Oczan Morailized,—Bedingfeld. 


Eakch nature's works, through all her mazy plan, 
All nature's works are counterparts of man, 
"Tis man, 'tis man, the moralizing muſe 
Sees in the rock, and in the wave purſues, 
Mark yonder low! ring cloud, ſee billows riſe, 
Shoot up aloft in air, and threat the ſkies ; 
Such and ſo great the ftorm within the ſoul, 
When reaſon ſinks, and paſſion's billows roll. 


See trembling ſun-beams play along the tide, 

Soft breathes the gale, and ſmooth the waters glide ; 
'Tis ſo the placid man's life gently flows, | 
Where all is motion, and yet all repoſe. 

The ſluggard, ev'ry paſſion lull'd to ſleep, 

Dares not to hope, to fear, to joy, to weep; 
Behold, fit emblem of the ſluggard's reſt, 

The dead ſtill calm, unblefling, and unbleſt. 


Waves deſt roy waves, ſucceſlive'as they flow, 

And beat down others, that themſelves may grow ; 
So the falſe wretch, the baſeſt of the baſe; 
Supplants his fellow, to uſurp his place. 

W rapt in himſelf, and reſotutely-juſt, 
Unmov'd, nor changing with the changing gilt; "we 
The moral hero ſtands each adverſe ſhock, | 
The moral hero's pictut u in the rock. 


Behold the ocean, all inteſtine jar, 

All chaos, diſcord, and unceaſing war; * 
Behold the world, all paſſion, and all ſtrife; ot 
The world's an ocean, aud our voy'ge is life. 
See, ſee each bark exalt the little fail, 
Launch eager on the tide, and catch the gale, 
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A hapleſs bark, long e'er it reach the coaſi, 
It muſt be ſhatter'd, aud it may be loſt. 
Paſſions are winds to. urge-us o'er the wave, 
Reaſon the rudder, to direct and ſave ; 

This without thoſe, obtains @ vain empley, 
Thoſe without this, but urge us to deſtroy. 
Hope is our anchor; ev'ry eomfort paſt, 
She gives an animating ſmile at laſt, 

With her, though wreck'd, we dare the ſtormy main, 
And wreck'd again, with her we dare again. 

The port is happineſs : all hither aim, 

All ſeek by different means, their end the ſame ; 
Oh happineſs ! to thee, to thee we're bound, 

Thee ever ſeek to find, though none e' er found: 

We ſeek thee here—in vain; we ſeek thee there, 
Still, ſtill in vain, thou phantom fleet as air. 

Say goddeſs in what place thou lov'ſt to dwell, 

What unknown region, or what hidden cell; 

Oh deign to ſhed one glimm'ring ray of light, 

Exalt once beacon, and direct us right 

Through unknown tracts, thro! hidden cells for thee, 
We'll climb each rock, and dauntleſs brave each ſea. 


67. OpE To DEaTH.—Della Cruſca. 


"How, whoſe remarſeleſs rage 
Nor vows nor tears aſſuage, 
Triumphant Death !—to thee I raiſe 
The burſting notes of dauntleſs praiſe ! 
Methinks on yonder murky cloud 
Thou fit'ſt, in majeſty ſevere ; 
Thy regal robe a ghaſtly ſhroud ! 
Thy right arm lifts th? inſatiate ſpear ! 
Such was thy glance, when erſt as o'er the plain 
Where Indus rolls his burning ſand, 
Young Ammon led the victor train, 
In glowing luſt of fierce command; 
As, vain he cried with thund'ring voice, 
„The world is mine! Rejoice, rejoice ! 
The world I've won !”—Thou gav'ſt the with'riag nod, 
Thy riar ſmote his heart,--he ſunk,--a ſeuſeleſs 4 
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« And art thou great ?'”—Mankind replies, 
With ſad afſent of mingling fighs ? 
Sighs that ſwell the biting gales 
Which ſweep o'er Lapland's frozen vales ! 
And the red Tropic's whirlwind heat 
Is with the aſſent replete ! 
How fierce yon tyrant's plumy creſt ! 
A blaze of gold illumes his breaſt ; 
In pomp of threat'ning pow'r elate, 
He madly dares to ſpurn at fate! _ 
But—when night with ſhadowy robe 
Hangs upon the darken'd globe, : 
In his chamber, ſad, alone, 1 
- By ſtarts, he pours the fearful groan |! | 
From flatt*cing crowds retir'd, . te the knee, 
And mutters forth a pray'r, becauſe he thinks of thee. 
Gaily ſmiles the nuptial bow'r, 6 
Bedeck'd with many an od'rous flow'r ; 
While the ſpouſal parr advance, i 5 
Mixing oft the meltiug gage, 
Vn fondeſt extacy of praiſe. | o wo 8 
Ah! ſhort delufive trane n 
What though the feſtival be there ;- 35>; f 
The rapt bard's warblings fill the ait; 
And joy and harmony combine! | 
Touch but the taliſman, and all is thine 775 
Th” inſenſate lovers fix in icy fold, 
And on his throbbing lyre the, minſtel's hand is cold ! a 
'Tis thou canſt quench the Eagle's ee | 
That ſtems the cataraQ of, light!!! 
Forbid the vernat buds to o EE TIS” I. 
Bend th? obedient foreſt low;,, © oy 24 
And tame the monſters of ther l. 20 N 
Such is thy potent rein? 
O'er earth, and air, and fea! !:! 
Yet, art thou fill diſdain'd "5M me. A 
And I have reaſon for my ſcorn ;--- 
Do I not hate the riſing morn; | 
The gariſh noon ; the eve ſerene ; 
"The freſh'ning breeze; the e green; 
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The painted pleaſures throng'd refort ; 

And all the ſplendors of the court ? 

And has not ſorrow choſe to dwell 

Within my hot heart's central cell? 

And are not hope's weak vifions o'er, 

Can love or rapture reach me more ? 
Then though I fcorn thy ſtroke—1 call thee Friend, 
For in thy calm embrace my weary woes ſhall end, 

* 


68. RowERENA.— Riebardſon. 
WIL, lovely daughter of the vale deſcend 
Thy tears faſt-trickling ? To the deſert gale 
Flow thy diſhevelled treffes ? On thy cheek 
Fades the young roſe with pining grief. Diſpel 
Thy rifing fears, nor wildly gazing turn 
Inceſſant to the vacant ſhapeleſs air 
Thine eye diſotdered. See that pallid form!“ 
Antwered the maid, “ beckoning on me with frowns 
And fierce demeanour ! fee that boſom gor'd 
With ſwelling wounds |—On me, ill-fated youth, 
Bend not ſevere thy ſtern acculing eye; 
For I am guiltleſs of thy blood. This breaſt 
Was ever faithful to my plighted vow : 
Wunels the fighing of my broken heart! 
Witneſs the wailing of my ſkepleſs nights! 
\ Witneſs my days of anguiſh ] and my tears 
Shed hourly on thy grave, —Pair as yon aſh 
1 Waving its foliage to the mountain's breeze 
* Was Edwin, gentle as the gale of ſpring; 
But if enraged, wild as the roaring dee | 
Cbas'd by the tempeſt. Me the luckleſs youth 
Preferred, and pleaſing to mine artleſs ear 
Breath'd the ſoft language of his ſoul. My faith 
Was early plighted, and my conſtant heart 
Preſerv'd th” impreſſion of his peerleſs form 
Indelible. But in ill-omen'd hour 
Came Edred ; ſkilld in guile ful arts, he ſmil's 
On ev'ry maid, and whiſper'd ſtudied tales 
To tbe believing virgins. Me he ſtrove 
Inſidious to ſeduce, but ſtrove in vain. 
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Yet not unpleaſing to'mine ear his 
Devis'd with cunning, and with — phraſe 
Embelliſh'd. Oft my bluſhes mixt with Teriles 
Betray'd my flatter'd vanity, and fe 
His lawleſs hope. Edwin pereciv ot kis'ſoul” 
Stung with tefentment, and with Jedloits Ne” 
Impaſſion's, flamd fierce devouring Gre) + 
He challeng'd Edted to the field: they fought 
Beſide yon drawing rulet, and their gore 
Defil'd the lueid ſtreatiſl "By matast wounds | 
Both fell, and: dym gApt Rowena — do 
Dire hivpretaridbs.”” tre the holy ſoit 5 
Their curſes ratified's for nee that 

No ray of peat&hath'viſited*my ſoul;” a * 


By horror baunt = and diſma 
Hourly I tene Mouth decay. oh 


Sorrow confi ow —— 1 4 


Shall ceaſe r anguiſh iu the duſt.” 
1 Hu, "0-04 nne 
69. Taba of AvV4BIEE--—Richard/on. 
B that glide behold a ſhapeieſt mound [ ſhrubs 
Ofergrown' and fhagg'd with ndiſome weeds and 
Of poiſonous quality. Ayfiiatreefeath'd ! 
By the blue lightning prendu her Wither'd arms 
Acroſs. Our herds and ——— r 
View it aſkance. For know po hieing thing 
Its tangling brakes approacheth, fave the ba 
Flitting noctur nal, or ti ill-omen'd owl; 
Or noxious * — Tave at midnight tour | 
That yells and hewſings iſſung forth appal - 
The wand'rin n ſhepherd, wiſe athwart the wes | 
ages with geſture ſtrange , 
Gleam terrible An impioos corſe interred? 
Beneath th' unhallow'd heup, vitiates the yrowth 
Of flow'rs and tender herbs; "rainting the dae 4 
And foſtering juces, or with noxlous ſteams | 
Infecting the fweet air, The fordid\wretch 
In hoarded wealth abonfidizig;” ne'er” onburr's 0 0 
His portal to the ſtranger, ne“ r attir 's 5 
The naked, nor the hungry orphan n 
The needy never ſhar'd of his abundance; 


Nor 
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That can rejoices contentment, ſureſt friend; 


Philoſophy, companion ever new. 


INDEPENDENCE, 


Nor bleſt his ripening barveſts. Holy Heav'n 
Regarded him with pity, and with-held 

Due puniſhment, till his relentleſs arm 

Oppreſs'd the weeping widow, and condemn'd 
Her age to miſery and pinching want. 

Then the red arm of vengeance launch'd the bolt 
Unerring. His unrighteous wealth, amaſs'd 

By rapine, periſh'd : his devoted barns 

Flam'd with avenging fire : infuriate fiends 
Pofleſs'd his boſom : maddening he forſook 

Th' abodes of men, and to the midnight ſhades 
Howld dolorous. At length, where yonder heap 
Arifeth, his blaſpheming ſpirit burſt _ 

Her tenement, and left an odiaus carcaſe, 


70. INDEPENDENCE.—Thomſon. 
All! Independence, haill Heav'n's next beft 
To that of life and an immortal ſoul! I gift, 
ne life of life] that to the banquet high 
And ſober meal gives taſte ; to the bow*d roof 
Fair ream d repoſe, and to the cottage charms. 
O public freedom, hail, thou ſecret ſource ? 
Whoſe ſtreams, from-ev'ry quarter confluent form 
The better Nile, that nurſes human life. 
By rills from thee deduc'd,. irriguous, fed, 
The private field looks gay,—with nature's wealth 
Abundant flows, and blooms with each delight 
That nature craves. Its happy maſter there, 
The only free- man, walks his pleaſing round? 
Sweet - featurd peace attending; fearleſs truth; 
Firm reſolution ; goodneſa, bleſſing all 
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And, ſtill freſh ſtores from nature's book deriv'd, 


Theſe chear his rural, and ſuſtain or fire, 
When into action call'd, his buſy hours. 
Meantime true-judging moderate deſires, 
Oeconamy and taſte, combin'd, direct 

His clear affairs, and from debauching fiends 
Secure his little kingdom. Nor can thoſe 
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Whom fartune heaps, without theſe virtues, reach 
That truce with pain, that animated esſe, 

That ſelf. enjoyment ſpringing from withio 

That independence; activr, or retir d, Lag 
Which make the ſoum deſt blifs of man below: © ' 
But, loſt beneath the ruhbiſti of their means, | 
And drain'd by wants to nature all unknown, 

A wandering, taftcleſs, gaily. wretched train, 
Though rich, are beggars, and though noble, flaves. 


71, INTEGRITY AND PATRIOTISM. — Thomſon. 


BRrons de firm !,—nor let corruption fly, 

i Twine round your heart indiſſoluble chains! 
The ſteel of Brutus burſt the groſſer bonds 
By Cæſar caſt o'er Rome; but ſtill remain'd 
The ſoft enchanting fetters of the mind, 

And other Cæſars roſe. Determin'd, hold 

. Your independence; for that once deſtroy 'd, 
Unfounded, Freedom is a morning dream, 
That flits a&rial from the fpreading eye. 
Forbid it Heav'n } that ever I need urge 
Integrity in office on my ſons! - 

Inculcate common honour—not to rob 
And whom !—the gracious, the confiding hand, 
That laviſhly rewards; the toiling poor, | 

| Whoſe cup with many a bitter drop is mixt; 

The guardian public ; every face they ſee, 

And ev'ry friend; nay, in effect, themſelves. 

As in familiar life, the villain's fate A 
Admits no cure; fo, when a deſperate age 
At this arrives, 'L the devoted race _ 

Indignant ſpurn, and bopelefs ſoar away. 

But, ah ! too/little known to modern times | 

Be not the nobleſt paſſion paft unſung; 

That toy peculiar}/from unbounded love 

Effus d, which kind les the heroic foul ; 

Devotion to the public. Glorious flame 

Celeſtial ardor . in What unknown worlds, 

Profuſelyiſtutter'd through the blue immenſe, | 

Haſt thou been blefling myriads, ſince in Rome, 


Old 
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Old virtuous Rome, ſo many deathleſs names 

From thee their luſtre Wag ſince, taught by „ 
Their poverty put ſplendor to the bluſh, 

Pain grew luxurious, and ev'n death, delight ? 

O wilt thou ne'er, in thy long period, look, 

With blaze direct, on this my laſt retreat ? 


52. A PERSON PERISHING in SNOw,— Thomſon. 


S thus the ſnows ariſe, and foul, and fierce, 

All winter drives along the darkened air; 
In his own looſe revolving fields, the ſwain 
Diſaſter'd ſtands ; ſees other hills aſcend, 
Of unknown joyleſs brow; and other ſcenes, 
Of horrid proſpect, ſhag the trackleſs plain: 
Nor finds the river, nor the foreſt, hid 
Beneath the formleſs wild; but wanders on, 
From hill to dale, ftill more and more aſtray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
Stung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of home 
Ruſh on his neryes, and call their vigour forth | 
In many a vain attempt. How finks bis foul ! 
What black deſpair, what horror fills. his heart | 
When for the duſky ſpot, which fancy feigntd 
His tufted cottage riſing through the ſnow, _ 
He meets the roughneſs of the middle waſte, 
Far from the track, and bleſt abode of man; 
While round him night reſiſtleſs cloſes faft, 
And ev'ry tempeſt, howling o'er his head, 
Renders the ſavage wilderneſs more wild. 
Then throng the buſy ſhapes into his mind, 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, | 
A dire deſcent ! beyond the pow'r of froſt; - | 
Of faithleſs bogs; of precipices huge, 
Smooth'd up with ſnow, and what is land, unknown, . 
What water, of the {till unfr > ſprings | 
In the looſe marſh or ſolitary = 
Where the freſh fountain — the ttom boils. 
Theſe check his fearful ſteps; and down he finks 
Beneath the ſhelter of the leſs drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterneſs of death, 
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Mix'd with, * e e e ba 
Through the wrung ho fo of te dy ing ir 5 bunt 


His wite, "bis 11 and his Frigvids unſeen- 8 
In vain for him th? ” bcions wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazin Arr the e. o 26”! 
In vain his little ch i our e 
Into the mingling ſtorm, 10h ck mat) their fire, WA 
With tears iandtehce. Ages 
Nor wife, nor childrep, mote thall, he beheld)ꝰè 
Nor friends, nor ſacred home; On, every verve — 
The deadly wicker (650 1 ſhuts ap bent © N 
And o'er his inmoſt vitals creeping cold, 1 20 
Lays him along the ſuows, a ſtiffened hots! 4 8 
dtretch'd out, aud bleaching in the northern blaſt.” 


73 MasznIEs of HUMAN Lats —Thonſon. . & 1 


AH little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleaſure, pow'r, and affluence furround; 

They, who their thoughtlefs houts'in giddy =" | 

And wanton, often eruel, riot waſte { 1 

Ab! little think they, while they dance along, 8 

How many feel this very moment, death, 

And all the ſad variety oſ pain = | 

How many fink in the devouring flood, ' 

Or more devouring flame 1 How many bleed, 

By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man == 7 

How many pine in want aud dungeon: .glooms; | 

Shut from the common air, and c mon uſe 

Of their own limbs !—How many drink the cup 

Of baneful grief, or eat the bitter bread | 

Of miſery |—Sore pierc'd by wintry winds, 

How many fhrink into the ſordid hut 

Of cheerleſs poverty !... How many ſhake | 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 

Unbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, . 

Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life, 

They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe {--- 

Ev'n in the vale, where wiſdom loves to dwell, 

With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation join'd, 

How many, rack'd with honeft paſſions, droop 


In 
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In deep-retir'd diſtreſs l. How many ſtand 
Around the death-bed of their deareſt friends, 
And point the parting . Thought ſond man 
Of theſe, and Lare the t houſa walnut Th 
That one inc t gle "= 
One ſcene of toil, of ring, fate; 
Vice in his high career wauld * appall'd, . 
And heedlefs rambling impulſe learn to think; 
The conſcious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide with benevolence dilate ; 
The ſocial tear would riſe, the focial ſigh; 
And into clear perfe&ion, gradual bliſs, 
Refining ſtill, the ſocial paſſions work. 

And here can 1 forget the gen'rous band, 
Who touch'd with human woe, redreſſi ve ſcarch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy Jail? 
Unpitied, and unheard, where mis'ry moans; | 
Where fickneſs pines; where thirſt and hunger burn, 
And poor misfortune feels the laſh of vice. 
While in the land of liberty, the land : 
Whoſe ev'ry ſtreet and public meeting glow 
With open freedom, little tyrants rag d; 
Snatch'd the lean morſel from the ſtarving mouth; 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter'd — 
Ev'n robb'd him of the laſt of comforts, ſleep; 
The free-born Briton to the dungeon chain'd, 
Or, as the luſt of eruelty prevail'd, 
At pleaſure mark'd him with inglorious ſtripes; 
And crufh'd out lives, by ſecret barbarous ways, 
That for their country would have toil'd, or bled. _ , 
O great deſign | if executed well, 17 
With patient care, and wiſdom-tempes x'd Bus -—_—_ 
Ye ſons of mercy! yet reſume. the Garth; 
Drag forth the legal monſters into blibt, N 
Wrench from their hands oppreſſion s iron, rod, 


And bid the crucl feel the pains they, give. LEW al aa 


74. Morives te PATISNCE.--: Thomfon. © 2 


17 done ! dread winter ſpreads his lateſt glogms,: 4 


And reigns tremendous Oer * he = 
ow 


— 
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How dead the vegetable kingdom lie? 
How dumb the tuneful | Horree wide extends + - 
His deſolate domain. Behold, ſond mann 
See here thy pictur d life; paſs ſome few years, 


Thy flow'ring {pring, thy ſummer's ardent ſtrength, 
| ading into age, | VE 
j q And pale-concluding winter comes at laſt, , 


And ſhuts the ſcene. Ah! — 5 .— 7 


f ; Thoſe dreams of greatneſs! thoſe unſolid hopes 
Mii Of happineſs? thoſe longings after fame? 7 
| 


| Thy ſober autumn 


Thoſe reſtleſs cares? thoſe buſy buſtling days? 

| Thoſe gay-ſpent, feſtive nights? thoſe veering 

if Loft between good and ill, that ſhar'd thy life? 
; | . 6 


4 All now are vaniſh'd! Virtue ſole ſurvives, 

4 Immortal, never: failing friend of man, 

þ * His guide to happineſs on high. And ſeel 
"Tis come, the glorious morn! the ſecond birth 
Of heav'n and earth! awak'ning nature hears 
The new-creating word, and ſtarts to life, 

In every heightened form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal ſcheme, 

Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting, as the proſpect wider ſpreads, 

To reaſon's eye retin'd clears up apace. > og 

Ye vainly wiſe { ye blind preſumptuous ! now, 

Confounded in the duſt, adore that Power, 

And Wiſdom oft arraign'd : ſee now the cauſe, 

Why unafſuming worth in ſecret liv'd 

And died, negletted: why the man's ſhare 

In life was gall and bitterneſs of ſoul; ' 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 

In ſtarving ſolitude, while luxury, 

In palaces lay ftraining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants: why heav'n- born truth, 

And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of ſuperſtition's ſcourge: why licens'd pain, 

That cruel ſpoiler, that emboſom'd foe, 

Imbitter'd all our bliſs. Ye good diftreſs'd! 

Te noble few! who here unbending ſtand 


Beneath life's preſſure, yet bear up a while, 
0 And 


nd 


And what —— which" only ſaw = "4 
A little gary Wend 6th „ 
The ſtorms of winerg time will quickly paſs, ww at*. 
a Nen 
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75. SPEECH of Ep. Ai ue -e 

CounTavMen;: ße r 
here Aeebled for — ee 
That ever ſtratu d che ores Bag 
See yon wide Yield with gti numbers gay Ih 
Vaiz of theiÞ ſtrength challenge us conflaves, 4 
And bid us yield their pris'ners at diſcretion, -- 
If there's an Engliſhman among ye all 
Whoſe ſoul enn baſely truckle to u 
Let him depart. Fon me ſwear, hy Heav's, |" | 
By my father's ſoul, and by my 2 N- 
My cowhtey neꝰer ſhall Pere ny | 
Nor will Tos tife in bondage, 8 
And take my-ptttance- 2 Frenchman's hands: 
This | reſolve, and hope; ure countrymen, e 
Ye all reſolve tHe fame. r 5 

I ſee the: gen rous indignation Tiſe, fn 
That ſoon will ſuake the boaſted pow r of Frans: 
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Their monarch trembles.'mid{t his gaudy — 


To think the troops he ne prepares to — 1 

Are ſuch as never faiated yet with toil. | 

They're ſueh as yet no pow'ron — 17 

No army baffle, and no town withſtanc. 4 

Heav'ns x with what pleafure, with what love I gaze, 

In ev'ry face to dien his father's greatneſs! » -./ «+ 

Thoſe n fathers, whe {4 4 oF 

In Gallic blood have dy'd their ſwords. - 

Thoſe fathers who in 3 wrought ſock — 

Who taught the Syracuſans to ſubmit, \ 

Tam'd the Calabrians, the fierce Saracens, | 

And have ſubdu'd in many a ſtubborn fight 

The Paleſtinean warriors. Scotland's fields, 

That have ſo oft been drench'd with native gore, 

Bear noble record ; and the fertile iſle | 

Of fair Hibernia, by their 2 ay ſubjected, 
| f 
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An ample tribute and obedience pays. 

On her high mountains Wales recetv'd: their laws, 

And the whole world has witneſs'd to their glory. 
View all yon glittring grandeur as your ſpoils, 

The ſure reward of this day's victory. 

Strain ev'ry faculty, and let your minds, | | 

Your hopes, your ardors, reach their utmoſtbounds ; 

Follow your ſtandards with: a fearleſs ſpirit ;. 

Follow the great examples of your fires; 

Follow, in me, your brother, prince, and friend. 

Draw, fellow-ſoldiers, catch th? inſpiring: flame; 

We fight for England, liberty, and fame. , 


76. SPEECH of Caro to the MuTmztrs.— Addiſon. 


RE are thoſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon their foe, 
And to their gen'ral ſend a brave defiance ! 
Perfidious men! and will yaw thus diſhonour 
Your paſt exploits, and ſully all your wars : 
Do you confeſs it was no zeal for Rome, 
Nor love of liberty, nor thirſt of honour, _ 
Drew you thus far, but hopes to ſhare the ſpoil 
Of conquer'd towns, and plunder'd provinces ? 
Fir'd with fuch motives you do well to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Cæſar's banners. 
Why did I 'ſcape th envenom'd aſpic's rage, 
And all the fiery monſters of the deſurt, 
To fee this day? why could not — 
Without your guilt? Behold, eful men, 
Behold my boſom naked to your ſwords, 
And let the man that's injur'd ſtrike the blow. 
Which of you all ſuſpe&s that he is 
Or thinks he ſuffers greater ills than Cato? 


Am 1 or ol, a from you but by oils, 


Superior toils, and beawer weight of cares ? 
Painful 
Have you forgotten Tobie burning waſte, 


Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, bn hills of ſand, 

Its tainted air, and all its broods of poiſen ? 

3 to explore ch untrodden path, — 
en 


OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 339 
When life was hazarded in ey'ry ſtep ? 
Or fainting m the laborious march, 
When on the banks of an unlook'd-for ſtream 
You ſunk the river with repeated draughts, ; 
Who was the laſt in all your hoſts that thirſted ? | 
Hence, worthleſs men! hence ! and complain to Ceſar, | 
You could net undergo the toils of war, | 
Nor bear the hardſhips that your leader bore, | 
Mean while we'll ſacrifice to liberty. | 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The gen'rous plan of pow'r deliver*d down, 
From age to age, by your renown'd forefathers, 
85 dearly bought, the price of ſo much blood) 

let it never periſh in your hands ! - 

But piaully tranſmit it to your children. 
Do thay, great Liberty, inſpire our ſouls, 
And make our lives in thy poſſeſſion happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy juſt defence. 


77. OTBELL0's APOLOGY.— Shakeſpeare. 


M very grave, and rev'rend Signiors, 
ble and approv'd good maſters, 

That I w-Ager ta'en zway this old man's daughter, 
It is moſt true: true, I have married her; 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in ſpeech, 
And little blefs'd with the fet phraſe of peace; 
For fince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pith, 
Till now, ſome ninE movns waſted, they have us'd 
Their deareſt action in the tented field; 
And little of this great world can 1 ſpeak, 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battles ; 
And therefore little ll] ge I my cauſe 
In ſpeaking for myſe ur patience, 
I will a —_ demi tal tale er 
Of my whole courfe of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what migh 
8 ſuch proceedings I am chary' 5 withal) 

won his daughter with. | 
f 2' Her 


340 OTHELL0'S APQLOGT, | 


Her father lov'd me, oft invited me ; 
Still queſtion'd me the ſtory of my life 
From: year. to year ; the battles, * fortunes, 

That I have paſt, 8 

I ran it through, evn from my boyiſh days, 

To th' very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field: | 

Of hair-breadth ſcapes in thꝰ imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the inſolent foe, 

And ſold to ſlavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And with. it all my travel's hiſtory: _- 

Wherein of antres vaſt, and deſerts wild, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whoſe heads touch'd 
It was my hint to ſpeak. All theſe to hear [heav'n, 
Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline. 

But ſtill the houſe affairs would draw her thence, 
Which ever as-ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my diſoourſe: which I NO 

Took once a pliant hour, and found 

To diaw from her a Prayer of A 3 : 

That I would 2 my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by pa TE had ſomething heard, 

But not aik Rively, I did conſent, | 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke + 

That my youth ſuffer d. My ſtory being dong, 

She gave me for my pains a world of fighs. 

She ſwore twas ſtrange indeed! 'twas paſſing —_— 
"Twas pitiful, 'twas wond'rous pitiful 

She wiſh'd ſhe had not heard.it—yet ſhe wiſh'd 

That Heav'n had. made her ſuch s man :—ſhe thank'd 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, me, 
I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ito 

And that would. woo her. On this bing Iba. ; 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt; - 

And I lov'd her, that ſhe did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have uſed. 


' Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound ; 


( 3# ) 
78. Bp of CAE Dehner of Rictand I].--Shake/. 
Wars royal preſence may I ſpeak, 

Yet beſt beſeeming me to fpeak the truth. | 
Would Heay'n, that any in this noble preſence | 
Were enough noble tv be upright ju 
Of noble Richard; then true nobleneſt would 
Learn him forbearance froth To foul # wrong. 
What ſubject enn give fentence on a king? | 
And who fits here, that is not Richard's ſubjeR ? 
Thieves are not judg d, but they are by to hear, 
Although apparent guilt be ſeen in them: 

And ſhall the figure of God's majeſty, 

His captain, ſteward, deputy elect, 

Anointed, crowned, and planted many 

Be judg'd by ſubjeft and inferior breath, 

And he himſelf not preſent? O, forbid it, Heav'n, 
That, in a Chriſtian chmate, ſouls refin'd 

Should ſhew fo heinous, black, obſcene n deed ! 

I ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubje& ſpeaks, 
Stirr'd up by Heav'n thus boldly for his king. 
My Lord 6f Hereford here, whom you call ki 
Is a foul traitor to proud Herefords king: 
And if you crown him, let me propheſy—- 
The blood of Engliſh ſhall manure the 
And fature ages groan for this foul att; 
Peace ſhall go with Turks and imfidels, 
And, in this ſeat of peace, tumultuous wars 


Diſorder, hotror, fear and mutiny, | 

Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 

The field of Golgotha and dead nten's hulls, 

O, if you rear this houfe againſt this houſe, _ 

It will the wofulleſt diviſton prove 

That ever fell upon this curſed earth; 

Prevent, reſiſt it, let it not be ſo, a 

Leſt o ildren's children cry againſt you oe 
| . F f 3 | 79. Cno- 


4-440; I 
159. Cuoaus in Henry V.—Shake/pears:. = 


A: with imagin d wing our ſwift ſoene flies, 
In motion of no leſs celerity | 
Than that of thought. Suppoſe that you have ſeen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty; and his brave fleet 
With ſilken ſtreamers the young Phœbus fanning, 
Play with your fancies: and in them. behold, © - 
Upon the hempen tackle, ſhip-boys climbing, | 
Here the ſhrill whiſtle which doth order give 
To ſounds confus'd ; behold the threaden ſails, 
Borne with th? inviſible and creeping wind, 
| Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea, 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge. Oh do but think 
You ſtand upon the rivage, and behold. 
A city on th” inconſtant billows dancing; 
For fo appears this fleet majeſtical,, . 
Holding. due courſe to Harfleur. Follow, follow. 
Grapple your minds to ſternage of this navy, 
And leave your England, as dead midnight ſtill, 
Guarded with grandfires, babies, and old women, 
Or paſt, or not arriv'd, to pith and puiſſance: 
For who is he whoſe chin is but enrich ld 
With one appearing; hair, that will not foHow _ 
Theſe cull'd and choice drawn cavaliers to France; 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein ſee a fiege :. 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages Is; 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Suppoſe th' ambatlador from France. comes back, 
Tells Harry, -that the king d6th offer him 
Katharine, his daughter, and. with her to dowry. 
Some petty and. unprofitable dukedoms : | | 
The offer Lees not; and the nimble gunner 
With linſtock now the dey'liſh cannon touches, 
And down goes all before him. Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 


80...-RicumonD Encouraging his SOLDIERS. —Shakef.. 


Hvs far into the bowels of the land 


Have we march'd on without impediment. 
- Richard 
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MARCELLUS' SPEECH TO THE MOB, 343 


Richard, the bloody and devouring boar, 

Whoſe rav'nous appetite has ſpoil'd your fields, 

Laid this rich country waſte, and rudely cropp'd 
Its ripen'd hopes of fair poſterity, 

Is now even in the center of the iſle. 

Thrice is he arm'd who hath his quarrel juſt ; 

And he but naked, though lock'd up in ſteel, 

Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted : 

The very weight of Richard's guilt ſhall cruſh him. 
Then let us on, my friends, and boldly face him. 

In peace there's nothing ſo becomes a man 

As mild behaviour and bumanity ; 

But when the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 

Let us be tigers in our fierce deportment : 

For me, the ranſom of my bold attempt 

Shall be this body, on the earth's cold face; 

But, if we thrive, the glory of the action 

The meaneſt ſoldier here ſhall ſhare his part of. 
Advance your ftandards, draw your willing ſwords, 
Sound drums and trumpets, boldly and-eheerfully : 


The word's © St George, Richmond, and Victory!“ 


- 81, MARCELLUS's SPEECH to the MoB.—Shateſpeare.. 


rejoice !. that: Czzfar comes in 
What conqueſt brings he home? [triumph ! © 
What tributaries follow him to | 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? . 
You blocks, you ſtones, you worſe than ſenſeleſs things! 
Oh you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Rome! 
Knew you not Pompey! many a time and oft 
Have you chmb'd up to walls and —— 
To tawers and windows, yea, to chi 
Your infants in your arms, and there have * bf 
The live-long day with patient expectation, 
To ſee great Pompey paſs the ſtreets. of Rome, 
And when. you-ſaw his-chariot.but appear, 
Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, | 
That Tiber trembl'd underneath his banks. 
To hear the replication of ** Fmt 

Made in his.concave ſhores 


| 1344 ©  AvTONT's SBLELOQUTY, 
| ante you now gut ya(peur tage 
| And do you now cull oat a hoſwlay 2 
And do you now firew flowers in hir ways, - 
> That comes in triumph over Pompey*s hood! 
F „ 80 ne- 
; 18 Run to your houfes, fall upon your . 
1:8 Pray to the gods to intetmit the 
| That needs muſl light on this ingratitude. 


da. Axronr's SOLILOQPY over CazSan's Body,-Shabe/. 


PARDON me, thou bleeding picce of earth! 
That I am meek und gentle with theſe burehers. 
Thou art the rains of the nobleſt mas 
- That ever lived m the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand thut ſhed this coſtly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I propheſy, g 
(Which, like dumb months, do ope their ruby Ups, 
o beg the voroe aud nutte raee bf my tongue), 
Sarto aan ary wer upon the line of men; 
Shall — all the parts of Italy: 6 
Blood and deſtruction ſhall be ſo in uſe, 
And dreadful objetts To familiar, 
That mothers ſhall but ſmibe, when they bebeld 
Theis infants quarter'd b the hands of war: 
All pity choak'd with euſtom of fell dreds; 
And Czſar's fpitit, raging for revenge, 
With Att by his fide, come hot from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice,. 
Cry Havock, and letitip the dogs of wut: 
That this foul deed ball ſmall above the eatth 
With carrion men groaning for burial. 


83. Caszus ag Cisar,.—Shateſpeare. 
Caxxvor tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for rng , 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of ſuch a thing 2s I myſelf. - 
J was born free as Caſar ; ſo were du; 
"wy EF Rave (ay nd well; and we cut, both 
Endure 


Ire 


| . CASSIUS AGAINST CASAR. 345 


Endure the winter's cold mag as he. 

For once upon a raw and guſty day, 

The troubled Tiber — with his ſhores, 

Cæſar ſays to me, Dar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now q 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And ſwim to yonder point? Upon the word, 
Accouter'd as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow; ſo indeed he did. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

With luſty finews; throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 

But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 

Czſar cry'd, help me, Caſſius, or I fink 

I, as ZEneas, our great anceſtor, | 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 
The old Anchiſes bear; ſo from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Cæſar: and this man 

Is now become a god; and Caſſius is 

A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body 
If Czfar careleſsly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did ſhake. *Tis true, this god did ſhake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that ſame eye whoſe bend does awe the world, 
Did lofe its luſtre ; I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and. that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd—Give me ſome drink, Titiniug— 
As a fick girl. Ye Gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 

So get the ſtart of the majeſtic world, 

And bear the palm alone. 


5 


Why man, he doth beſtride the narrow world 


Like a Coloſſus! and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 

Men at ſome times are maſters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 
But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. 


Brutus 1 


346 nauer MEDITATING'REVERGE. 
Brutus—and Cæſar— hat ſhould be in that Cæſat 
Why ſhould that name be founded more than | yours? | 
Write them together; yours is as fairs name: 
Sound them, it dath become the weurh as well: 
Weigh them, it is as heavy iconjurre with em, 
Brutus will ſtart a fpirit as Yoon As CH far? 
Now, in the names of all the Gods at once, 
Upon what meat does this our Cæſat feed, 
That he is grown fo great)? Age, thou art ſram d: 
Rome, thou haſt tot the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by anage;*firce the (great flood, 
But it was fam'd with mort than with one'man? 
When could they ſay, till uote, chat talkid of Rome, 
That her wide walls ends N but one man? 
Oh ! you and I have heard wur fathers ſay, 
There was a Brutus once that would have brock d 
Th' eternal devil d k6ep tits Hate in Roe” ; 
As cafily as a king 


84. HanLet meditating Revencr.-Shatr fpenre. 
O* what a wretch and peafant flave am I! | 

| Is it not menſtrous, that chis player here, 

But in a fctien, in à dream vf paſhon, 

Could force his foul fo to his own cont 

That, from her working, I his vil 

Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his 

A broken voice, aud his whole function Tuiring 

With forms to tns roncent? and al for nothing! 

For Heectiba'? + 

What's Heruba te Wien, or he to Hecuba, 

That he ſhould weep for her? What 2 be 4. 

Had he the motive and the cue for pa 

That I have? He would drown the N e with tears, 

And cleave the pen'ral ear with horrid Lan 

Make mad the guilty, and appal'the free, 

Confound the ignorant und warze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and vurs. 

But I am pigevn-frver*d, and lack gall 

To make oppreffian bitter; or, ere this, 

1 ſbould have fatted ul] the Ttegion kite» 

Wich this flave's offal ! 


warm'd: 


Hum 


TEK , 


Hum! I have heard, 
That guilty creatures, fitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning. of the ſrene 
Been ſt ruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 
They have. prodaim'd their malefations : 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak 
With moſt miraculous I bave theſe players 
Play ſomething like the murder of my father, 
Before my uncle: Plt abferve his looks; 
Vl] tent him to the quick; if he do blench, 
I know my courſe. The ſpirit that I have ſeen, 
May be a devil: and the devil bath power 
T' aſſume a pleaſing ſhape; yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weaknaſs, and my melancholy, 
(As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits, ). 
Abuſes me to damn; me: Vil have grounds 
More relative than this; the play's the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conſcience of the king. 


85. Tag King's Sol odr is. HAMLET.— Shakeſpeare 
On. my offence is rank, it ſmells to heav'n, 

It hath the primal, eldeſt curſe upan't; 
A brother's murder—Pray I cannot: 
Though inclination. be as: ſbarp as twill, 
My fironger guilt: defeats. my ſtrang._ intent; 
And, like a man to double bi: ãneſs bound, 
I itand in pauſe: where I ſhall firſt begin, 
And both neglect. What if this curſed hand 
Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood? 
Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heav'ns: 
To waſh it white as ſnow? whereto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the viſageof. offence ? 
And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force, 
To be foreſtalled ere. we came to fall, 
Or pardon'd being down !—Then V'll look up: 
My fault is paſt. But ob, what form of prayr 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder 
That cannot be, flince I am ſlilb poſſeſs d 
Of thoſe effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, my owa ambition, and my Queen. 


May 


348 THE 'PROGKESS OF LIFE, 
May one be pardon'd, and retain ch offence * - 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice ; = 
And oft 'tis ſeen, the wieked prize itſelf 
Buys out the lam. But *tis not ag; ea "a 
There is no ſhuffling; there the «Rich lies 

In its true nature, _———— 
Ev'n to the teeth and foreheadiof our fwalts, 


I 0o0 give in evidence What then > what rede? 


Try what repentance can; what can it or 
Vet what-ean it, bes out om not tepent? 
O wretched ſtatg æ O haſam blatk'as death'! | 
O limed ſagl, that. ſtanggling tu be free; 
Art more engag'd ! Help, angel 2 
Bow, ſtubborn doe 3 and hart, with Aring of tec 
Be ſoft as finews of the new· horn babe! 
All, all may yet be well; een 2456 
86. 28. Propane of Lr. 1 

x fool may ſometimes u the wiſe man's part, 

But full as oft 242-019 4-rqpae = 
For all the world's a ſtage, | 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, & 
And one man in his time many parts: 
His acts being ſeven A filt-che infant, 
Mewling and puking an the'nurſe's arms. 
And then the whining ſchool-boy, wich his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping | Res Rel” b 
Unwillingly to ſchool. And then the terer, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad | 
Made to his miſtreſs' eye-braw.  'Then the ſoldier, 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded. like the pard,” 
ealous in honour, fudden and quick in only. 

the bubble reputation 

Ev'n in the cannon's mouth. an then the juſtice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lind, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtance 
And ſo he plays his part. The fixth age ſhifts 
$387 | 1 a 
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Into 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hoſe well-ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childifh treble, pipes, 
And whiſtles in his found; Laſt feene of all, 
That ends this range eventful hiſtory, 

Is ſecond childiſtneſs, and mere oblivion,” 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans ev'ry thing. 


87. Ops for the New TA, 1798. 
WH genial zephyt's balmy wing 
Fans with ſoft-plume the flow'ry vale, 
Lach tender ſcion of the ſpring 
Expanding owns the foſtering gale, 
And ſmiles each ſunny glade around 
With vegetable beauty crown'd ; 
But when the whirlwinds of the north 
Burſt in tempeſtuous vengeance forth, 
Before the thunder of the ſtorm, 
Lach ſpreading tree of weaker form, 
Or bends to earth, or lies teclin'd, 
Torn by the fury of the wind; 
hen proudly *anid the quiv'ring ſhade 
Stands the firm oak in native ſtrength array'd, 
Waves high his giant branches, and defies 
The elemental war that rends the ſkies. 
Deep rooted in this kindred ſoil, 
So freedom here, through many an age, 
Has mock'd ambition's fruitleſs toil, 
And treaſou's wiles, and fact ion's rage 3 
And as the ftormy ruin pals'd, 
Which anarchy's rude breath had blown, 
While Europe, bending to the blaſt, 
Beholds her faireſt realms o'erthrown, 
Alone Britannia's happy iſle, 
Bleſs'd by a patript monarch's ſmile, 


Amid ſurrounding ſtorms uninjur'd ſtands, [bour lands. 
Nor dreads the tempeſt's force, that waſtes ber neigh- 


G g 


But 


352 , REMARKS ON DIALOGUE, 


But ſce, along the darkling main 
The gathering clouds malignant low'r; 
And ſpreading o'er our blue domain, 
Againſt our ſhores their thunder pour. 
While treach'rous friends and daring foes 
Around in horrid compact cloſe, 
Their ſwimming barks portentaus ſhade, 
With crowded ſails, the wat'ry gladez 
When lo! imperial George commands, 
Ruſh to the waves Britannia's veteran bands. 
Unnumber'd hoſts vſurp-in vain | 
Dominion o'er the briny reign; | 
His fleets their monarch's right proclaim, - 
With brazen throat, with breath of flame; 
And, captive in his ports, their ſquadrons ride, 
Or mourn their ſhatter'd wrecks, deep whelm'd be- 

neath the tide. 


From ſhore to ſhore, from pole to pole, 
Where'er wide ocean's billows roll, 
From holy Ganges? tepid wave, 
To ſeas that iſles Atlantic lave ; 
From hoary Greenland's frozen lands, 
To burning Libya's golden ſands, 
Aloft the Grid en gu flies 
In folds triumphant to Sith ſkies. 
While to the motes that hail'd the iſle 
Emerging from its parent main 
The ſacred muſe, with raptur'd ſmile, 
Reſponſive pours the exulting ſtrain— 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the Waves, 
Britons never. * be flaves. 
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REMARKS ON DIALOGUE. 


* ELL condufted dialogues hold a high rank among 
genuine works of taſte. They are natural and 


— models of geal converſation : they * 
it 


09 
and 
his 
bit 


REMARKS ON DIALOGUE, 351 


bit the manners, diſcriminate the characters, and paint 
the peculiarities of thought and expreſſion, which di- 
tinguiſh the ſeveral ſpeakers. They often entertain u- 
with pleaſing ſubjeQs, polite diſputants, and ſpirited 
debates; and frequently convey information, by cor- 
rectneſs of reaſoning, ingenuity of argument, and a 
variety of moral inſtruction, which naturally reſults 
from the finiſhed diſcuſſion, Though few dramatic 
compoſitions preſerve, through the whole piece, ſuch 
a chaſteneſs of Tentiment, fuck an uniform friendlineſs 
to virtue, as to authoriſe an unqualified recommenda- 
tion of them to the peruſal of youth; yet many of 
their detached "ſcenes'' pourtray the paſſions which 
2gitate the heürt, the incidents which diverſify the 
character, the virtues which adorn and vices which 
degrade individuals--the ctimes and fofferings—the hu- 
morous follies and enjoyments of -mankind, in ſuch 
ſtrong and vivid colouring, as is calculated to increaſe 
the knowledge of themſelves and of the world; to inſpire 
prudence, patience, and equanimity ; and to ſaggelt 
many uſeful leſſons in the conduct of life. They tend 
alſo, by the beauty of their language, the livelineſs cf 
their diQion, the poignancy of their wit, and the im - 
portant or critical ſituation of their heroes, to engage 
the attention, intereſt the feelings, and improve the 
delivery of judicious readers. But in order to reap 
benefit from the recital of them, they muſt endeavour 
to forget that they perſonate others ; they muſt ſpeak 
and act, as if the occaſion were new, and the ſentiments 
original ; they muſt warm with eſteem for genuine 
worth, glow with emotion when opinions claſh, and 
aſſume the ſigns of every paſſion which preſent circum- 
ſtances are ſufficient to juſtify, The reciter, in many 
kinds of compoſition, perſonates the writer; but in con- 
verſation-pieces, he appears as the ſpeaker, and muſt 
ſuit himſelf, not only to the ſubje& and occaſion, but 
alſo to the character: for the ſame ſpeech delivered by 
different perſonages, requires different modes of pro- 
nunciation, We may naturally fuppoſe, that the ſaluta- 
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tion of the youth, in Parne/'s Hermit, would be deli. 
vered with a livelier gone, than that of the aged 
Anchorite. N | 


* But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a crofling way ; | 
And near approaching, Father, hail ! he cried; 
And hail ! my fon, the rev'rend fire reply'd.” 


In ſhort, to do juſtice to dialogue, it is neceſſary to 
acquire a proper knowledge of the character that ſpeaks, 
the intention of what is ſpoken, and the various cir- 
cumſtances connected with the ſcene; and as the im 
mediate buſineſs, of the ſpeakers is with each other, 
they muſt avoid direct addreſſes to the audience, 


mp ———— 5 
1. Mokriuxx and LorD ABBERVILLE.—Cumberland. 
Mort.“ JS this a dinner, this a genial room? 
« © This is a temple-and a hecatomb.” 

L. Abb. What! quoting, Mortimer? and ſatire too? 
I thought you need not go abroad for that. 

Mort. True; therefore, I'm returning home Good 
night to vou. | 
I. Abb. What! on the wing ſo ſoon ? With ſo much 
company, can my philoſopher want food to feaſt his 
ſpleen upon? | 
Mort. Food! I revolt againſt the name; no Bra- 
min could abominate your fleſhly meal more than I do: 
why Hirtius and Apicius would have bluſh'd for it; 
Mark Antony, who roaſted eight whole boars for ſup- 
per, never maſſacred more at a meal than you have 
done. | | 

L. Abb. A truce, good cynic: pr'ythee now get 
thee up ſtairs, and take my place; the ladies will be 
g ad of you at cards. | 

Mort. Me at cards! me at a quadrille table; pent 
in with fuzzing dowagers, poſſiping old maids, and 
yellow admirals ; death, my Lord Abberville, you 
muſt excuſe me. 

| T. Abb. 
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I. 43b. Out on thee, uncomfortable being, thou art 
a traitor to ſociety, _ 

Mort. Do you call that ſociety ? 

L. Abb. Yes, but not my ſociety ; none ſuch as you 
deſcribe will be found here ; my circle, Mr Mortimer, 
is formed by people of the firſt faſhion and ſpirit in this 
county. 

Mort. Faſhion and ſpirit! Yes, their country's like 
to ſuffer by their faſhion more than i ever proſit 
by their ſpirit. 

L. 4bb. Come, come, your tomgar is too ſour. 

Mort. And yours too ſweet: a mawkin lump of 
manna z Wager in the mouth, but phyſic to the 
bowels. : - 

Z. Abb. Mr Mortimer, you was my father's ex- 
ecutor; I did not know your office extended any 
further. 

Mort. No; when I gave a clear eſtate into your 
hands, I clear'd myſelf of an unwelcome office : I wes, 
indeed, your father's executor ;. the gentleman of fa. 
ſhion and ſpirit will be your Lordſhip's. 

L. Abb. Pooh | you have been black. ball'd at ſome 
paltry port- drinking club-; and ſet up for a man of wit 
and ridicule. 

Afort. Not I, believe me; your companions are too 
dall to laugh at, and too vicious to expoſe.— There 
{lands a ſample of your choice. 

6 Who, oftor Druid? Where is the harm in- 
him? 

Mort. Where- is the merit ?—What one quality 


does that old piece of pedantry poſſeſs to fit him for the 


liberal oſſice of travelling preceptor to a man of rank? 
You know, my Lord, 1 recommended you a friend as 


fit to form your manners as your morals ; but he was 


a reſtraint ; and, in his ſtead, you took that Welch. 
man, that buſfoon, that antiquarian, forfooth, who looks 
as if you. had rak'd bim out of the cinders of Mount 
Veſuvius. 


Gg 3 2. Mon- 
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Mort. go: ſo! anotherday ; another twelve hours round 
of folly and extravagance ; *pſhaw ! I'm fick 

on't, What is ĩt our men of genius are about? Jarring and 
jangling wittreach other, while a vaſt army of vices 
over- runs the whole country at diſcretion. ( Jarvis en- 
ters), Now, Jarvis, what's your news? | 

Jar. My morning budget, Sir; a breakfaft of good 
deeds; the offerings of a full heart, and the return of an 
empty purſe. There, Sir, I've done your errand ; and 
wiſh hereafter you could find another agent for your 
charities, ' 5 945) 

Mort. Why ſo, Charles ? 

Yar. Bechule the taſk grows heavy; beſides, I am 
old and fooliſh, and the ſight is too affecting. 

Mort. Why doeſn't do like me then? Sheath a ſoft 
| heart in a rough caſe, *twill wear the longer; fineer 
thyſelf, good Jarvis, as thy maſter does, and keep a 
marble outfide to the world. Who dreams that I am 
the lewd fool of pity, and thou my pander, Jarvis, my 
provider? You found out the poor fellow then, the 
half. pay officer I met laſt Sunday 

Jar. With difficulty; for he obtruded not his ſor- 
rows on the world, but in deſpair had crept into a cor- 
ner, and, with his wretched family about him, was 
patiently expiring. 
Mort. Pr'ythee no more on't: you ſav'd him; you 
Teliev'd him, no matter how; you made a fellow- 
ereature happy, that's enough, - 

Jar. I did, Sir; but his ſtory's ſo affecting | 

Mort. Keep it to thyſelf, old man, then; why 
muſt my heart be wrung? I too am one of nature's 
| ſpoiled children, and havn't yet left off the tricks of the 

nurſery. Nephew, what brings you to town? I thought 
you was a priſoner in the country. | 

Tyr. I was;. but now Lord Courland has obtained 
his liberty, no reaſon holds why I ſhould not recover 
mine. 
Mort. Well, Sir, how have you fill'd up your time? 


in praQifing freſh thruſts, or repenting of that which 
1s 
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is paſt ? You've drawn your ſword to ſatisfy one man, 
now think of ſatisfying the reſt of mankind. 

Tyr. You know my ſtory, Sir; I drew my ſword in 
the defence of innocence : to puniſh and repel the liber- 
tine attempts of an ennobled ruſſian; every man of ho- 
nour would have done the ſame. 

Mort. Yes, honour; you young men are ſubtle ar- 
guers; the cloak of honour covers all your faults, as 
that of paſſion all your follies. 

Tyr. Hanour is what mankind have made it: and as 
we hold our lives upon theſe terms, with our lives it 
behoves us to defend them. ; 

Mort. You have made it reaſon then, it ſeems, make 
it religion too, and put it out of faſhion with the 
world at once : of this be ſure, I would ſooner caſt 
my guineas in the ſea, than give them to a duelliſt. 
But come, Frank, you are one from prejudice, not 
principle; therefore we'll talk no more on't. Where 
are you lodged ? 

Tyr. At the hotel hard by! 

Mort. Then move your baggage hither, and keep 
houſe with me; you and I, nephew, have ſuch oppoſite 
purſuits that we can never juſtle; beſides, they tell me 
you're in love; *twill make a good companion of you; 
you ſhall rail at one ſex, while I am employed with the 
other; and thus we may both gratify our ſpleen at once. 

Tyr. O, Sir, unleſs you can conſent to hear the 
praiſes of my lovely girl, from hour to hour, in endleſs 
repetition, never ſuffer me within your doors. 

Mort. Thy girl, Frank, is every thing but rich, and 
that's a main blank in the catalogue of a lady's per- 


fections. 


Tyr. Fill it up then, dear uncle, a word of yours will 
7 | 


Mort. True, boy, a word will do it; but 'tis a long 
word, *tis a laſting one, it ſhould be therefore a delibe- 
berate one. But let me ſee your.girl; Fm a ſour fel- 


low; ſo the world thinks of me; but it is againſt the 


proud, the rich, I war : poverty may be a misfortune to 
Miſs Aubrey; it would be hard to make it an 2 
3 vr. 
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Tyr. How generous is that ſentiment !—Let me have 
your conſent for my endeavours at obtaining her's, and 
I ſhall be moſt bappy. | 

Mort. About it then; my part is ſoon made teady ; 
yours is the taſk; you are to find out happineſs in mar- 
riage 3 I'm only to provide you with a fortune. 


Ys. AUBREY and NorTIMER.—Cumberlgnd. 


Aub. SIR. your moſt humble ſervant. Can you for- 
give the intruſion of a ſtranger? ,. . 

Mort. A firanger, Sir, is welcome: I cannot always 
ay as much to an acquaintance, 

Aub. I plainly ſee your experience of mankind by the 
value you put upon them. 

Mort. True, Sir ; I've viſited the world from arctic 
to ecliptic, as a ſurgeon does an hoſpital, and find all 
men fick of ſome diſtemper; the impertinent part of 
mankind are ſo buſy, the buſy ſo impertigent, and 
both ſo incurably addicted to lying, cheating, and be- 
traying, that their caſe is deſperate: no corroſive can 
eat deep enough to bottom the corruption. 

Aub. Well, Sir, with ſuch good ſtore of mental 
Proviſion about you, you may ſtand .ont a ſiege againſt 
ſociety: your books are oompanions you never can be 
tir'd of. 

Mort. Why, truly their company is more tolerable 
than that of their authors would be; I can bear them on 
any ſhelves, though I ſhould be ſorry to ſee the imper- 
tinent puppies who wrote them: however, Sir, | can 
quarrel with my books too, when they offend my vir- 
tue or my reaſon But Fm taking up your time; 

| the honeſt Scotchman, who announc'd you, told me you 
had ſomething of importance to communicate to me. 

Aub. I have: I'm told I am your debtor, and I came 
with a deſign to pay you down och thanks as your be- 
nevolence well merits; but I perceive already you are 
one, whom great profeffions would annoy, whoſe prio- 
ciple is virtue, and whoſe - retribution riſes from 
within. 

Mort. Pray, Sir, no more of this; if you EY any 
ing 
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thing to requeſt, propaſe it: I'd much rather be told what 
I may do for you, than reminded of what I may have 
done. 

Aub. I readily believe you, and according to your 
humour will addreſs you : I own you may confer a be- 
nefit upon me; tis in your power, Mr Mortimer, to 
make me the happieſt of all mankind. 

Mort. Give me your hand; why now you ſpeak 
good ſenfe; I like this well: let us 4o good, Sir, and 
not talk about it: ſhow me but how 1 may give happi- 
neſs to you, with innocence to myſelf, and I be the 
perſon under obligation. 

Aub. This then it 1s; you have a yo mw _ — un- 
der your protection, a Lady of the name 

Mort. I have. 

Aub. Refign her to my care. 

Mort. Sir! 

Aub. Put her into my hands: L am rich, Sir, I can 
ſupport her. vat 

Mort. You're inſolent, or groſs] ignorant, to t 
I would betray a truſt, a ſacred wats ſhe is a ward of 
virtue ; 'tis from want, tis from oppreſſion, I protect 
Miſs Aubrey—who are you, that think to make  trai- 
tor of me ? 

Aub. Your zeal does honour to you; yet if you per- 
fiſt in it, and ſpite of my proteſt hold out, your con- 
ſtancy will be no virtue; it muſt take another name. 

Mort. What other name, and why? Throw off your 
myſtery, and tell me why. 

Aub. Becauſe— 

Mort. Ay, let us hear your cauſe, 

Aub. Becauſe I am her father. 

Mort. Dol live? 

Aub. Yes, in my heart, while I have life or memo- 
ry; that dear injur'd girl, whom you ſo hononrably 
protect, is my daughter. The overflowings of a father's 
heart bleſs and reward you! You whom I know not, 
and that poor Highlander, out of his ſmall pittance, have, 
under Providence, as my child ; whilſt Bridge- 


more, 
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more, whom I rais'd from penury, and entruſted 
with the earnings of my travel, has abandoned and 
defrauded her. l Ke ; 
Mort. O mother Nature, thou'lt compel me to for. 
ſwear thee. ; ' | | $54 
Aub. Ah! Sir, you feel the villainy of man in every 
vein; I am more praiſed, and behold it only with a 
figh : Colin and J have laid a little plot to draw this 
Bridgemore hither; he believes me dead, and thinks 
he is to meet a per ſon at yonr honfe, who can relate 
particulars of my death, ia which taſe it is clear he 
means to ſink a capital of conſignment I ſent him about 
three years ſince, and turn my daughter on the World. 
Mort. Well, let him come; next to the ſatisfaction 
I receive in the proſperity of an honeſt man, am beſt 
pleaſed with the confuſion of a raſcal. 4: — : 2 
4. Trazer, Morten, Auna kr, and AUGUSTA. --Cymb. 
Tyr. TNEar uncle, on my knees hat am I doing? 
2 Mort. You theught I was alone. 
r Ee et 
Mort. And what had you to tell me in ſuch haſte? 
Tyr. I had a petition to prefer, on which my happi- 
neſs in life depends. | IEF 
Aub. I beg I may retire: I intetrupt ou. 
Hort. By no means: I defire you will not ſtir; let 
him make his requeſt ; if it is not fit for you to hear, 
it is nat fit for me to grant. Speak out: nay, never 
hefitate, * | ; * 
Tyr. What can I aſk of you but to confirm my 
hopes, and make Miſs Aubrey mine? | 
Mort. Was ever the like heard? Pray, whence do 
you derive pretenſions to Miſs Aubrey? Tell me in 
preſence of this gentleman. | 
Tyr. Not from my own deſervings, I confeſs; yet 
if an ardent, firm, diſintereſted paſſion, ſanQifed withal 
by her conſent, can recommend me, I am not without 
ſome title. 4 
Mort. Look you there now: this fellow, you ſhall 
know, Sir, is my nephew; my ſiſter's ſon ; 5 child of 
ortune— 
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fortune—Hark'e, with what face do you talk of love, 
who are not worth a groat ? a 

Tyr. You have allowed me, Sir, to talk of love; 
openly, beneath your eye, I have ſolicited Miſs An- 
brey's conſent, and gained it; as for my poverty, in 
that I glory, for therein I reſemble her whom I adore; 
and I ſhould hope, though fortune has not favour'd us, 
we have not loſt our title to the rights of nature. 

Mort. Poeh ! the rights of nature! While you en- 
joy ity rights, how will you both provide againſt its 
wants? | 

Tyr. Your bounty hitherto has let me feel no wants; 
and ſhould it be your pleaſure to withdraw it, thanks 
to Providence, the world is not ſo ſcantily provided, 
but it can give to honeſt induſtry a daily dinner. 

Mort. Fine words ! But I'll appeal to this good 

tleman; let him decide betwixt us. 

Aub. In truth, young gentleman, your uncle has 
good reaſon on his fide; and was I he, I never would 


_ conſent to your alliance with Miſs Aubrey, till ſhe 


brought a fortune large enough to keep you both. 

Tyr. Theſe are your maxims, I've no doubt ; they 
only prove to me that you love money more than 
beauty, generoſity, or honour, 

Aub. But is your lady in poſſcſhon of all theſe ? 
Let me be made acquainted with ker, and perhaps I 
may come over to your ſentiments, 

Mort. Ay, Frank, go, fetch your girl, and let my 
friend here ſee her; I'm in earneſt, Upon my bo- 
nour, nephew, till you've gain'd this gentleman's 
conſent, you never can have mine; ſo go your ways, 
and let us ſee if you have intereſt enough to bring her 
hither. 

Tyr. Oh! if my fate depends upon her looks, they 
wuſt be iron hearts that can withſtand them. [ Ext. 

Aub. The manly and diſintereſted on ot this 
youth, while it poſſeſſes me ſtrongly in his favour, 
gives an aſſurance of a virtuous conduct in my child; 
indeed, Sir, 1 am greatly taken with your nephew. 

Mort. Thank Heaven, the boy as yet has never 
made me bluſh; and if he holds his courſe, he may take 

one 
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one half of my fortune now, and t'other at my death 
But, ſee, Sir, here your daughter comes. 
Tyrrel introduces Miſs A 

Tyr. Vou are obeyed: you ſee the dj. and you've 
nothing now to wonder at, but my preſumption. 
Ans. To wonder at! 1 do behold a wonder! 'Tis 
her mother's 1 i Gracious Providevee, this ſs too 
much | 

Mort. You will alarm her: your diſorder is too 

Aub. I cannot t ſpeak to her ; ; 1 pray you, let me hear 
her voice,  - 

Aug. Why x am 1 ſeat rr is your uncle angry? 
How have I offended ? 

Aub. Huſh, huſh,” ſhe ſpeaks ; 'tis ſhe herſelf, it is 
my long-loſt wife reftor'd and rais'd again, | 

Mort. Pooh ! what had I to ds to meddle with theſe 
matters ? 

Aug. Why does that gentleman regard me fo at- 
tentively ? His eyes oppreſs me; «lk hun if he knows 
nme. 

Tyr. Sir, if you know this Lady, if you - ve any ti- 
dings to communicate that touch her happineſs, oh ! that 
] could inſpire you with my feelings! 

Aub. I knew your father, and am a witneſs to the 
hard neceſſity, which tore him from an infant child, 
and held him eighteen tedious years in exile from his 
native land. 

Aug. What do I hear? Lou was my father s friend? 
Abe prayer and interceſſion of an infant draw Hea- 
ven's righteous benediction down upon you 

Aub. Prepare yourſelf, be conſtant. I have news to 
tell = of your father, 

5 art. I can't ſtand this; I wiſh I was any where 
elſe. 

Tyr. Courage, my dear Avguſta; m uy upon it, 
there is er. in Gs for thee. F ET 

Aug. Go on, go on. * 

Aub. You are in an error, you are not an orphan ; 
you have a father, whom, through toil and. peril, 

through 
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through ſickneſs and ſorrow, Heav'n has graciouſly 
preſery'd and bleſt at length his unremitting labours 


with abundance. _ 

Tyr. Did Int tell you this? bear up. 

p Yes, virtuous Auguſta, all your ſufferings 
terminate this moment ; you may now give way to 
love and happineſs,; you have a father living who ap- 
proves your on, who will crown it with a liberal 
tortune, who now looks upon yon, and ſpeaks to you. 

Mort. There, there; Im glad 'tis over. Joy be- 
fall you both ! | | 

Tyr. See how her colour flies——She'll faint. 1 

Aub. What have I done? Dear innocent, look up. 

Aug. Oh, yes, to heaven with gratitude for theſe 
divine vouchſafements— I have a father then at laſt— 
Pardon my tears; I'm little us'd to happineſs, and 
bave not learn'd to bear it. F 

Tyr. May all your days to come be nothing elſe ! 
But look, ſhe changes again—Help me to lead her 
Tyrrel and Aubrey lead ber out. 

Mort. I believe a little air will not be much amiſs 
for any of us. Look at that girl; 'tis thus mortality 
encounters happineſs; tis thus the inhabitant of earth 
meets that of heaven, with tears, with — with 


- ſurprize ; let others call this the weakneſs of our na- 


ture; to me it proves the unworthineſs : for had we 
merits to-entitle us to happineſs, the means would not 
be wanting to enjoy it. ; 


5. Lan RANDOLPH and Anna.—Home. 


I. Rand. H parting words have ſtruck a fatal 
truth. | 
O Douglas ! Douglas! tender was the time 
When we two parted, ne'er to meet again ! 
How many years of anguiſh and deſpair 
Has heav'n annex'd to thoſe ſwift paſſing hours 
Of love and fondneſs! Then my boſom's flame 
Oft, as blown back by the rude breath of fear, 
Return'dy and with redoubled ardour blaz'd. 
H h Jan. 
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Ann. May gracious heav'n pour the ſweet balm of 
Into the wounds that feſter in your breaſt! [peace 
For earthly conſolation cannot cure them. 

L. Ran. One only cute can heav'n itſelf beſtow, — 
A grave—that bed in which the weary reſt. 

Vretch that I am ! Alas! why am I ſo? 

At every happy parent I repine ! | 

How bleſt the mother of yon gallant Norval ! 

She for a living huſband bore her pains, 

And heard him bleſs her when a man was born : 

She nurs'd her ſmiling infant on her breaſt, 
Tended the child, and rear'd the pleaſing boy: 

She, with affection's triumph, ſaw the youth 

In grace and comelineſs ſurpaſs his peers: 

Whilf I to a dead huſband bore a ſon, 

And to the roaring waters gave wy child, 

Ann. Alas! alas! why will you thus reſume 
Your grief afreſh ! I thought that gallant youth 
Would for a while have won you from your woe. 

On him intent you gaz'd, and with a look 
Much more delighted, than your penſive eye 
Has deign'd on other ſubje&s to beſtow; | 
L. Ran. Delighted ſay'ſt thou? Oh! even there 
mine eye 
Found fuel for my life-conſuming ſorrow. 
] thought that had the ſon of Douglas liv'd, 
He might have been like this young gallant ſtranger, 
And pair'd with him in features and in ſhape ; 
In all endowments, as in years, I deem, 
My boy with blooming Norval might have number'd. 
Whilſt thus I mug'd a ſpark from fancy fell | 
On my ſad heart, and kindled up a fondneſs 
For this young ſtranger, wand'ring from his home, 
And like an orphan caſt upon my care. 
J will protect thee, (ſaid I to myſelf) 

With all my pow'r, and grace with all my favour. 
Ann. Sure heav'n will bleſs ſo gen'rous a reſolve. 
You muſt, my noble dame, exert your pow'r ; 

You muſt awake: devices will be fram'd, 
And arrows pointed at the breaſt of Norval. 1 
6 Kan. 
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TL. Ran. Glenalyon's falſe and crafty head will work 
Againſt a rival in his Kinſman's love, 
If I deter him-not: I only can. 
Bold as he is, Glenalvon will beware 
How be pulls down the fabric that I raiſe. 
In be the artiſt of young Norval's fortune. 
'Tis pleafing to admire z moſt apt was I 
To this aff, in my better days; 
Though now 1 ſeem to you ſhrunk up, retir'd_ 
Within the narrow compaſs of my woe. 
Have you not ſometimes ſeen an early flower 
Open its bud, and ſpread its filken leaves, 
And, tho” Rill liviag, die to ſcent and beauty ? 
Emblem of me: afflition, like a ſtorm, 
Hath kill'd the forward bloſſom of my heart. 


= 


6. Lady RaxDoLen and ANNA.—Home. 


T. Ran. Y —— Anna! doſt thou ſhare wp 
.; Joy 
I know thou doſt. Unparallel'd event 
Reaching from heaven to earth, Jehovah's arm 
Snatch'd from the waves, and brings to me my ſon. 
Judge of the widow, and the orphan's father ! 
Accept a widow's and a mother's thanks 
For ſuch a gift! What does my Anna think 
Of the young eaglet of a valiant neſt ? 
How ſoon he gaz'd on bright and burning arms, [him, 
Spurn'd the low dunghill where his fate had thrown 
And tower'd up to the region of his fire, 
Ann. How fondly did your eyes devour the boy 
Myſterious nature, with the unſeen cord 
Of powerful inſtinct, drew you to your own. 
L. Ran. The ready ſtory of his birth be lie v'd 
Suppreſs'd my fancy quite; nor did he owe + 
To any likeneſs my ſo ſudden favour : 
But now I long to ſee his face again, 
Examine ev'ry feature, and find out 
The lineaments of Douglas, or my own. 
But —* of all, I long - let him know 
h 2 
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Who his true parents are, to claſp his neck, 

And tell him all the ſtory of his father. 
Ann. With wary caution you muſt bear yourſelf 
In public, leſt your tenderneſs break forth, 
And in obſervers ftir conjeftures ſtrange. 

For, if a cherub, in the ſhape of woman, 
Should walk this world, yet defamation would, 
Like a vile cur, bark at the angels train— 
To-day the Baron flarted at your tears. 

L. Ran. He did ſo, Anna! well thy miſtreſs knows, 
If the leaſt circumſtance, mote of offence, 
Should touch the Baron's eye, his fight would be 
With jealouſy diſorder'd. But the more 
It does behove me inſtant to declare 
The birth of Douglas, and afſert his rights, 
This night I purpoſe with my ſon to meet, 
Reveal the ſecret, and conſult with him ; 

For wiſe he is, or my fond judgment errs. 

As he does now, fo look'd his noble father, 
Array'd in nature's eaſe; his mien, his ſpeech, 
Were ſweetly ſimple, and full oft deceiv'd 
Thoſe ebviad urns who ſeem always wiſe, 
Bur, when the matter match'd his mighty mind, 
Up roſe the hero: on his piercing eye 

Sat obſervation ; on each glance of thought 
Decifion follow'd, as the thunder-bolt 

Purſues the flaſh. 


7. GLExaLvon and Nox VAT. — Home. 


Glen. HE port I love ; he's in a proper mood 
| To chide the thander if at him it roar'd, 
| Has Norval ſeen the troops ! 

Norv. The ſetting ſun, 
With yellow radiance lighten'd all the vale, 
And as the warriors mov'd, each poliſh'd helm, 
Corſlet, or ſpear, glanc'd back his gilded beams. 
The hill they elimb'd, and, halting at its top, 
Of more than mortal ſize, tow'ring, they ſeem'd 


An hoſt angelic, clad in burning arms. 
* ; Glen, 
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Glen. Thou talk'ſt it well; no leader of our hoſt, 
In ſounds more lofty, ſpeaks. of glorious war. 
Norv. If I ſhall e'er acquire a leader's name, 
My-ſpeech will be leſs ardent. Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful admiration 
Vents itſelf freely; ſince no part is mine 
Of praiſe, pertaining to the great in arms. [deeds 
Glen. You wrong yourſelf, brave Sir ; your martial 
Have rank'd you with the great ; but mark me, Norval, 
Lord Raridolph's favour now exalts your youth 
Above his veterans of famous ſervice. 
Let me, Who know theſe ſoldiers, counſel you. 
Give them all honour: ſeem not to command; 
Elſe they will ſcarcely brook your late-ſprung power, 
Which nor alliance props, nor birth adorns. 
Norv. Sir, I have been accuſtom'd all my days, 
To hear and ſpeak the plain and ſimple 5 ; 
And though I have been told, that there are men 
Who borrow friendſhip's tongue to ſpeak their ſcorn, 
Yet in ſuch language I am little ſkill'd. 
Therefore I thank Glenalvon for his counſel, 
Although it ſonnded harſhly. Why remind 
Me of my birth obſcure ? Why flur my power 
With ſuch contemptuous terms ? 
Glen. 1 did not mean 
To gall your pride, which now I ſee is great. 
Norv. My pride 
Glen. Suppreſs it as you wiſh to proſper. 
Your prid:'s exceſſive. Yet, for Randolph's ſake, 
] will not leave you to its raſh direction. 
If thus you ſwell, and frown at high-born men, 
Will high-born men endure a ſhepherd's ſcorn ? 
Norv. A ſhepherd's ſcorn ! 
Glen. Les; if you preſume 
To bend on ſoldiers theſe diſdainful eyes, 
As if you took the meaſure of their minds, 
And ſaid in ſecret, you're no match for me, 
What will become of you? 
Norv. If this were told! (Aſide. 
Haſt thou no fears for thy preſumptuous ſelf ! 
H h z Glen, 
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Glen, Ha! Doſt thou threaten me? 
Norv. Didſt thou not hear? 
Glen. Unwillingly I did; a nobler foo 
Had not been queſiion'd thus. But ſuch as then 
Norv.” Whom doſt thou equals WeP r 99208 
Glen. Norval. v3 6s 75 63 1 
Norv, 50 Ia  ' 4 
And who is Norvalin Glenalvon' 8 9 | 
Glen. A peaſant's fon, a wand' ring beggar-boy ; 
At beſt no more, ev'n if he ſpeaks the truth. 
Norv. Falſe as thou art, doſt thou ſuſpe& my truth? ? 
Glen. Thy truth! thou'rt all a lie; and falſe as hell 
18 the vain-glorious tale thou told'ſt to Randolph. 
Nor v. If I were chain'd, unarm'd, and bed- rid old, 
Perhaps I ſhonld:revile; but. as I am, 
I have no tongue to rail.- The humble: der 
Is of a race, who ſtrive not but with deeds. 
Did I not fear to freeze thy ſnhallow valour, 0 
And make thee fink too ſoon beneath my ſword. 


Fd tell thee what thou art. I know thee well. 
Glen. Doſt thou not know ann ons to 
| command 
Ten thouſand ſlaves like thee ? 


Norv. Villain, no more: 
Draw and defend thy life. I did deſign 
To have defy'd thee in another cauſe : 
But Heav'n accelerates its vengeance on thee. 


Now for my own and Lady Randolph's wrongs. 


8. LaDY RANDOLPH and DoudlAs.— Home. 


L. Ran. Y ſon! I heard a voice 
| Doug. The voice was mine, 
IL. Ran. Didſt thou complain alond to nature's ear, 
That thus in duſky ſhades, at midnight hours, 
a By ſtealth the e and the fon ſhould meet ? 
| [ Embracing bim. 
Dong. No: on 1 happy day, this better birth-day, 
My thoughts and words are all of hope and joy. | 
TL. Ran. Sad fear and melancholy ſtill divide | 
The empire of my breaſt with hope and joy. 
Now hear what I adviſe, ©: 


Dong. 
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Doug. Firſt let me tell 
What may the tenor of your counſel change. 

IL. Ran. My heart forebodes ſome evil! 

Doug. Tis not good 
At eve, unſeen by Randolph and Glenalvon, 

The good old Norval in the grove o'erheard 

Their converſation : oft they mention'd me 

With dreadful threat'nings ; you they ſometimes nam'd. 
Twas ſtrange, they ſaid, a wonderful diſcovery ; 

And ever and anon they vow'd revenge. 

I. Ran. Defend us, gracious God! we are betray'd: 
They have found out the ſecret of thy birth ; 
It muſt be ſo. That is the great diſcovery. 
Sir Malcolm's heir 1s come to claimghis own ; 
And he will be reveng'd. Perhaps ev'n now, 
Arm'd and prepar'd for murder, they but wait 
A darker and more filent hour to break 
Into the chamber where they think thou fleep'ft. 
This moment, this, Heav'n hath ordain'd to ſave thee ! 
Fly to the camp, my ſon ! 

Doug. And leave you here ? 
No: to the caftle let us go together, 
Call up the ancient ſervants of your houſe, 
Who in your youth did eat your father's bread. 
Then tell them loudly that 1 am your ſon, 
If in the breaſts of men one ſpark remains 
Of ſacred love, fidelity, or pity, 
Some in your cauſe will arm. I aſk but few 
To drive thoſe ſpoilers from my father's houſe. 

L. Ran. O nature, nature ! what can check thy force? 
Thou genuine offspring of the daring Douglas ! 
But ruſh not on deſtruction: ſave thyſelf, 

And I am ſafe. To me they mean no harm. 
Thy ſtay but riſks thy precious life in vain. 
That winding path condu4s thee to the river; 
Croſs where thou ſeeſt a broad and beaten way, 
Which running eaſtward leads thee to the camp. 
Inſtant demand admittance to Lord Douglas, 
Shew him theſe jewels, which his brother wore, 
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Thy look, thy voice, will make him feel the truth, 
Which I by certain proof will ſoon confirm.”  - 

Doug. 1 yiad me and/obey ; but yet .. ——— 
Bleeds at this parting. Something bids wie 
And guard a mother's-life. Oft have I read 
Of wond' roms deeds by one bold hand atchiev'd. 
Our foes are two no more: let me go forth, 
"_ ſee if au Mield Can guard Glenalvon. 

7 thou Tegard'ft thy mother, or rever'ſt 

Thy, f ofa | 


's — — of this no more. 
One thing I have. to fa before we patt: 
Long wert thou loſt; und thou art found, my child, 
In a moſt fearful ſeafs#!' War and battle 
I have great cauſe to read. Too well I fee - 
Which way the current of thy-temper ſets; | 
To-day I' found thee,” Oh! my long loſt 255 * 
If thou to giddy valout givſt the rein, 
To-morrow I may loſe my ſon for ever. 
The love of thee; before thou ſawꝰſt the light, 
Suſtain'd my life when thy brave father fell. 
If thou ſhalt fall, J have nor love nor hope | 
In this waſte world! my ſon, remember me! [fort? 
Doug. What ſhall 1 ſay ? how” can I give you com- 
The God of battles of my life diſpoſe 
As may be belt for you ! for whoſe dear ſake 
I will not bear myſelf as I reſolv d. 
But yet conſider, as no vulgar name 
That which I boaſt ſounds amongſt martial men, 
How will inglorious caution ſuit my claim ? 
The poſt of fate unſhrinking J maintain, 
My country's foes muſt witneſs who Jam; 
On the invader's heads, III prove my birth, 
Tin friends and foes confeſs the genuine ſtrain. 
If in this ſtrife F fall, blame not your ſon, 
Who, if I live not hononr'd, muſt not live. 
L. Ran. I will not utter what my boſom feels. 
Too well I love that valonr which I warn, 
Farewell, my ſon! my counſels are but vain; 
And as high heav'n bath will'd i it, all muſt be. - 
| 9. SEM- 
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9. SEMPRONIUS, PoRT1UsS, and SYPHAS.— Addiſon. 


Sem. OOD morrow, Portius ! let us once embrace, 
Once more embrace, whilſt yet we both 
are free ; | ry 
To-morrow ſhquld we thus expreſs our friendſhip, 
Each might receive a ſlave into his arms: 
This ſun, perhaps, this morning ſun's the laſt 
That e'er {hall rife on Roman liberty, _ 

Por. My father has this morning call'd together 

To this poor half his little Roman ſenate, 

(The leavings of Pharſalia), to conſult 

If yet he can oppoſe the mighty torrent 

That bears down Rome, and all the gods before it, 
Or muſt, at length, give up the world to Cæſar. 

Sem, Not all the pomp and majeſty of Rome 
Can raiſe her ſenate more than Cato's preſence : 
His virtues render our afſembly awful ; 

They ſtrike with ſomething like religious fear, 
And make ey'n Cæſar tremble at the head 

Of armies fluſh'd with conqueſt. O my Portius, 
Could I but call that wond'rous man my father, 
Would but thy filter Marcia be propitious 

To thy friend's vows, I might be bleſs'd indeed ! 

Por. Alas, Sempronius ! wouldſt thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilſt her father's life's in danger ? 
Thou might'ſt as well court the pale trembling veſtal 
While ſhe beholds the holy fice expiring. 

Sim. The more 1 ſee the wonders of thy race, 

The more I'm-charm'd. Thou muſt take heed, my 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's fon. [ Portzus ! 
Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 

And ſhews thee in the faireſt point of light, 

To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuous. 

Por, Well doſt thou ſeem to check my ling'ring here 
On this important hour ll ſtrait away, 
And while the fathers of the ſenate meet 
In cloſe debate to weigh th' events of war, 
VU animate the ſoldiers drooping courage, 
With love of freedom, and contempt ot life ; 
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I'll thunder in their ears their country's cauſe, 

And try to rouſe up all that's Roman in em. 

"Tis not iu Mortals ta command ſucceſs, 1 

But we'll do rn ; we'll deſerve it, 
Ext. 

Sem, ſolus. Curſe FR the ſtripli he 5 his 

Ambitiouſly ſententious But ander [re, 

Old Syphax comes not; his Numidian genius ,. | - 

Is well diſpos d to miſchief, were he prompt 

And r on it; but he muſt be ſpur d, 

And ev'ry moment quicken'd to the courſe. 

Cato has us'dme ill; he has refus'd 

His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. 

Befides, his baffled arms and ruin'd gauſe 


Are bars to my ambition. Cæſar's favour, [we 


That ſhow'rs down greatneſs on his friends will raiſe 
To Rome's firſt honours. If I give up Cato, 
I claim in my reward his captive daughter. 
But Syphax comes 
Sypb. Sempronius ! all is: ready. 
I've ſounded. my Numidians man by man, 
And find them ripe for a revolt; they all 
Complain alond of Cato's. diſcipline, 
And wait but the command to change their 3 
Sem. Believe me, Syphax: there's no time to waſte; 
Ev'n while we ſpeak our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers. ground upon us ev'ry moment. 
Alas Thai know'ſt nat Ceſar 's active ſoul, 
With what a dreadful courſe he ruſhes on 
From war to war! in vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppoſe his paſſage; 
He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march; 
The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him ; 
Through winds and waves and ſtorms he works his way. 
Impatient for the battle: one day more 
Will ſet the victor thund' ring at our gates, 
But tell me, haſt thou yet drawn oer young Juba? 
That till would recommend thee more ©:2{ar, 
And challenge better terms, 
| FSypb. 
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Sypb. Alas! he's loft, ay Hin 
He's loſt, Sempronius ; all his thoughts are full 


Of Cato's virtues. But VI] try once more 
(For ev'ry inftant I expect him here/ 

If yet I can ſubdue thoſe ſtubborn principles 
Of faith, of honour, andiI'know not what, 
That have corrupted his Numidian temper, 
And ſtruck thꝰ infe&iow'Thvrs all his ſoul, - ' 

Sem. Be ſure ta preſs upon him-ev'ty motive. 
Juba's ſurrender, fince his father's death, © 
Would give up Afric-into Ceſat's hands, 

And make him lord of half the rome — 

Sypb. But is it true, Sempronius, that your ſenate 
Is call'd together? Gods! thou muſt be cautious ! 
Cato has piereing eyes, and will diſcern 
Our frauds, unleſs they're covet'd thick with art. 

Sem. Let me alone, good Syphax, ll conceal 
My thoughts in paſſhon'(*tis the ſureſt way ;) 
I'lt bellow out for Rome and my own country, 
And mouth at Ceſar, till I ſhake the ſenate. 

Your cold hypocriſy's a ſtale device, 
A worn. out trick: wouldſt thou be thought in earneſt, 
Clothe thy feign'd zeal in rage, in fire, in fury! 

$yph. In truth thou'rt able to inſtru@ grey hairs, 
And teach the wily African deceit ! 

Sem. Once more be ſure to try thy {kill on Juba. 
Mean-while I'll haſten to my Roman ſoldiers, 
lnflame the mutiny, and under hand 
Blow up their diſcontents, till they break out 
Unlook'd for, and diſcharge themſelves on Cato. 
Remember, Syphax, we muſt work in haſte: 

O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods. 
Oh! 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death! 
DeſtruQion hangs on ev'ry word we ſpeak, 
On ev'ry thought, *till the eoneluding ſtroke 
Determines all, and cloſes our deſigu. 
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10. JuBA and Srrnax.— Addiſon. 
Jub. 8 I joy to meet thee thus alone. 

| I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are fall'n, 
O'ercaſt with glooniy cares and diſcontent ; _ 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure thee, tell me, 
What are the thoughts that E thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy prince ? 

Hyb. Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry ſmiles and ſun-ſhine in my face, 
When diſcontent ſits heavy at my heart; 
I have not yet ſo much the Roman in me. | 

Jub. Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungen'rous terms 
Againſt the lords and ſov'reigns of the world? 
Doſt thou not {ce mankind fall down before them, 
And own the force of their ſuperior virtue ? 
Is there a nation in the-wilds of Afric, 
Amidſt our barren rocks and burning ſands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? Cup 

Syph. Gods! where's the worth that ſets this people 
Above your own Numidia's tawny ſons ? 
Do they with tougher ſine ws bend the bow? 
Or flies the javelin ſwifter to its mark, 
Launch'd from the vigour of # Roman arm ? 


| Who like our active African inſtructs 


The fiery ſteed, and trains him to his hand? 

Or guides in troops th* embattled elephant, 

Loaden with war? theſe, theſe are arts, my prince, 

In which your Zama does not ſtoop to Rome. 
Jub. Theſe are the virtues of a meaner rank, 

Perfections that are plac'd in bones and nerves. 

A Roman ſoul is bent on higher views: 

To civilize the rude, unpoliſh'd world, 

To lay it under the reſtraint of laws; 

To make man mild, and ſociable to man; 

To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 

With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts; 

Th? embelliſhments of life: virtues like theſe 

Make human nature ſhin reform the ſou], 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. 
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Sypb. Patience, kind heay'ns !—Excuſe an old 

LORE man's warmth, « 
What are theſe won tous civilizing arts, | 
This Roman h, and this ſajooth behaviour 
That render man thus traftable and tame? 
Are they not oaly to diſguiſe our paſſions, 
To ſet our lodks at Vvariadce with our thoughts, 
To check the Raryts and Tallies of the foul,” 
And break off alt tes commerce with the tongue: 
Ia ſhort, to change us into other creatures, 
Than what our re and the gods defign'd us :? 

Jub. To ſtrike thee dumb, turn up thy to 

Ss There may'ſt thou fee to'what a god-like h Lhe Cato! 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 
While good, and. juſt, and anxious for his friends, 
He's ſtill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf; 
Renouncing ſleep, and rell, and food, and eaſe, 
He ftrives wirh thirſt and hunger, toil and heat; 

p And when his fortune fets before him all 

le The pomps and pleaſures that his ſoal can wiſh, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. * 

Spb. Believe me, Prince, thete's not an African 

That traverſes our vaſt Numidian deſarts, 
In queſt of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
Bat better praftifes thoſe boaſted virtues. 
Coarſe are his meals; the fortune of the chaſe : 
Amid the running ſtream he ſlakes ws thirſt, 
Toils all the day, and at th* approach of night 
Oa the firſt friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or reſts his head upon a rock till morn: 
Then riſes freſh, purſues his wonted game, 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repaſt, and an untaſted ſpritg, 
Bleſſes his ſtars, and thinks it luxury. 


* 


Jub. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't diſcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleaſures a. | the baits of ſenſe: 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears afflid& ion, 
db. I i Great 
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Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato ? 
Heav'ns, with what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of miad, 
He triumphs in the middle of his ſufferings ! 
How does he riſe againſt a load of woes, | 
And thank the gods that throw the weight upon him! 
Syph. Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtineſs of ſoul; 
I think the Romans call it Stoiciſim. es 
Had not your royal father thought ſo highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Cato's cauſe, 
He had not fall'n by a flave's hand, inglorious ; + 
Nor would his ſlaughter'd army now have lain 
On Afric's ſands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 
Jub. Why doſt thou call my ſorrows up afreſh ? 
My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 
Syph. Oh, that you'd profit by your father's ills ! 
Jub. What would'fi thou have me do? 
Spb. Fly from the fate that follows Czſar's foes, 
Tub. My father ſcorn'd to do it. 
Syph. And therefore dy c. 
Jub. Better to die ten thouſand deaths, 
Than wound my honour. 
$yph. Rather ſay your love. 


ub. Syphax, I've promis'd to preſerve my temper; 


Why wilt thou urge me to confeſs a flame ( 
I long have ſtifled, and would fain conceal? [love, 
Syph. Believe me, Prince, though hard to conquer 
"Tis eaſy to divert and break its force : 
Abſence might cure it, or a ſecond miſtreſs 
Light up another flame, and put out this, 
The glowing dames of Zama's royal Court 
Have faces fluſh'd with more exalted charms ; 
The ſun, that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks: 
Were you with theſe, my Prince, you'd ſoon forget 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the north, 
Jub. "Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire, 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
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The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her ſex : 
True, ſhe is fair, (oh, how divinely fair!) 
But ſtill the lovely maid improves her charms, 
With inward gre5tneſs, unaffeted wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of manners. Cato's ſaul 

Shines out in ev'ry thing ſhe acts or ſpeak :, 
While winning mildneſs and attractive ſmiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 


11. Lucia and MARCIa.—f4ddiſon. 


Luc. Mets you're too ſevere: 
1 How could you chide the young, good- 
natur'd prince, 
And drive him from you with ſo ſtern an air, 
A prince that loves and doats on you to death ? 

Mar. "Tis therefore, Lucia, that I chide him from 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeſt ſoul, Ce. 
Speak all ſo movingly in his behalf, | 

dare not truſt myſelf to hear him talk. 
Luc. Why will you fight againſt ſo ſweet a paſſion, 
And ſteel your heart to ſuch a world of charms ? 
Mar. How, Lucia, wouldſt thou have me fink away 
Ia pleaſing dreams, and loſe myſelf in love, 
When ev'ry moment Cato's life's at {take ? 
Ceſar comes arm'd with terror and reven 
And aims his thunder at my father's head : 
Should not the fad occafion ſwallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? 
Lac. Why have I not this conſtancy of mind, 
Who have ſo many griefs to try its force? 
Sure, nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mould, 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender paſſions, 
And ſunk me ev'n below mine own weak ſex : 
7 and love, by turns oppreſs my heart. 
Mar. Lucia, diſburden all thy cares on me, 

And let me ſhare thy moſt retir'd diſtreſs ; 
Tell me who raiſes up this conflict in thee ? 

Luc, I need not bluſh to name them, when I tell thee 
They're Marcia's brothers, and the ſons of Cato. 

li 2 Mar. 
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Mar. They both behold thee with their ſiſter's eyes, 


And often have reveal'd their thoughts to me : 
But tell me whoſe addreſs thou fav'reſt mot ? 
I long to know, ard yet Idread to hear it, 

Luc, Which is it Marcia wiſhes for? 

Mar. For neither 
And yet for both the youths have equal ſhare 
In Marcia's wiſhes, and divide their fitter : 

But tell me, which of them is Lucia's choice? 

Luc. Marcia, they both are high in my eſleem; 
But in my love why wilt thou make me name him 
Thou know'ſt it is a blind and fooliſh paſſion, 
Pleas'd and diſguſted with it knows not what. 

Marc. O Lucia, I'm perplex'd; O tell me which 


I muſt hereafter call my happy brother! 


Luc. Suppoſe 'twere Portius, could you blame my 
choice! | | 

—0 Portius, thou haſt flol'n away my ſoul ! 

With what a graceful tenderneſs he loves ! 

And breathes the ſofteſt, the ſincereſt vows ! 

Complacency, arid truth, and manly ſweetneſs, 

Dwell ever on his tongue, and ſmootff his thoughts. 

Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints | 

Have ſo much earneſtneſs and paſſion in them, 

J hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 


And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 


| Afar. Alas, poor youth! how cau'ſt thou throw 
him from thee ! | | 
Lucia, thou know'ſt not half the Iove he bears thee ! 
Whene'er he ſpeaks of thee, his heart's in flames; 
He ſends out all his ſoul in ev'ry word, 


And thinks, and talks, and looks like one tranſported. 


Unhappy youth ! how will thy coldneſs raiſe 
Tempeſts and florms in his afflicted boſom! 


1 dread the conſequence. 


* Luc. You ſeem to plead 


| Againſt your brother Portius. 


Mar. Heav'n forbid ! „ 
Had Portius been the unſucceſsſul lover, ; 
The ſame compaſſion weu'd have fallen on him. P 
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Luc. Was ever virgin-love diſtreſs'd like mine! 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs, 
Then bids me hide the motions of my heart, 
Nor ſhew which way it turns. So much he fears 
The ſad effects that it would have on Marcus. 
Mar. He knows too well how eaſily he's fir'd, 
And would not plunge his brother in deſpair, 
But waits for happier times and kinder moments. 
Luc. Alas! too late I find myſelf involv'd 
In endleſs griefs, and labyrinths of woe, 
Born to affli& my Marcia's family, 
And ſow diſſenſion in the hearts of brothers. 
Tormenting thought ! it cuts into the ſoul. 
Mar. Let us not, Lucia, aggravate our ſorrows, 
But to the gods permit th' event of things. 
Our lives, diſcolour'd with our preſent woes, 
May Kill grow bright, and ſmile with happier hours : 
So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with tains, 
Of ruſhing torrents, and defcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs, refines ; 
Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhines, 
RefleQs each flower that on the border grows, 
And a new beav'n in its fair boſom ſhows, 


12. Dzcivs and Caro. 


Dec. ZE84ar ſends health to Cato 
Cato. Could he ſend it 
To Cato's ſlaughter'd friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to addreſs the ſenate ? 
Dec. My buſineſs is with Cato. Cæſar ſees 
The ſtraits to which you're driven ; and, as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. 
Cato. My life is grafted on the fate of Rome. 
Would he ſave Cato ? bid him ſpare his country. 
Tell your dictator this: and tell him, Cato 
Diſdains a life which he has power to offer. 
Dec. Rome and her ſenators ſubmit to Ceſar, 
Her gen'rals and her conſuls are no more, 
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Who check'd his conqueſſs, and denied his triumphs. 
Why will not Cato be this Ceſar's friend? 

Cate. Thoſe very reaſons thou haſt arg'd, forbid it. 

Dec. Cato, I've orders to expoſtulate 
Aud reaſon with you, as from friend to friend. 
Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens-ev'ry hour to burſt upon it. 
Still may you ſtand high in your country's honour, 
Do but comply, and make your peace with Cæſar. 
Rome will rejoice, and caſt its eyes on Cato, 
As on the ſecond of mankind, 

Cato. No more ; 
I muſt not think of life on ſuch conditions, 

Dec. Cæſar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore ſets this value on your life 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendſhip, 

And name your terms, 7 

Cato. Bid him diſband his legions, 
Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty, 
And ſtand the judgment of a Roman ſenate. 
Bid him do this, and Cato is bis friend. 

Dec. Cato, the world talks loudly of your wiſdom, 

Cato. Nay more, tho? Cato's voice was ne'et em- 
To clear the guilty, and to varniſh erimes, [pley'd 
Myſelf wilt mount the Roſtrum in his favour, 

And ſtrife to gain his pardon from the people. 

Dec. A ſtyle like this becomes a conqueror. 

Cato. Decius, a ſtyle like this becomes a Roman. 

Dec. What is a Roman, that is Cæſar's foe ? 

Cato, Greater than Cæſar, he's a friend to virtue. 

Dec. Conſider, Cato, you're in Utica, LEY 
And at the head of your own little ſenate; 

You don't now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the months of Rome to ſecond you, 

Cato. Let him conſider that who drives us hither ? 
'Tis Cœſar's ſword has made Rome's ſenate little, 
And thing'd its ranks. Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falſe glaring light, 2 
Which conqueſt and ſucceſs have thrown upon him? 
Didfi thou but view him right, thou'dſt ſee him _ 
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With murder, treaſon, ſacrilege, and erimes 

That ſtrike my foul with horror but to name em. 
1 know thou look'ſt on me, as on a wretch 

Beſet with ills, and cover'd with misfortunes ; 
But, by the gods I ſwear, millions of worlds 
Should never buy me to be like that Ceſar. 

Dec. Does Cato ſend this anſwer back to Cæſar, 
For all his gen'rous cares and proffer'd friendſhip ? 

Cato. His cares for me are inſolent and vain : 
Preſumptuous man ! the gods take care of Cato. 
Wou'd Cæſat ſhow the greatneſs of his ſoul ; 

Bid him employ his care for theſe my friends, 
Aud make good uſe of his ill- gotten pow'r, 
By ſhelt'ring men much better than himſelf. 

Dec. Your high unconquer'd heart makes you for. 
You area man. You ruſh on your deſtrud ion. [get 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter | 
The tale of this unhappy embaſſy, 
All Rome will be in tears. 


13. Caro and JuBa.— Addiſon. 


Cato. I Un, the Roman ſenate has reſolv'd, 


Till time give better proſpeQs, ſtill to keep 

The ſword unſheath'd, and turn its edge on Caſar.. 
Juba. The reſolution fits a Roman ſenate. 

But, Cato, lend me for a while thy 2 
And condeſcend to hear a young man ſpeak 
My father, when, ſome days before his death, 
He order'd me to march for Utica,. 
(Alas, I thought not then his death ſo near!) 
Wept o'er me, N n me in his 11, Er, ft 
And, as his griefs gave w n, ſaid. he, 
Whatever fortune ſhall al 2 father, 
Be Cato's friend, he'll train — up to great 
And virtuous deeds : do but obſerve him well, 
Thou'lt ſhun misfortunes, or thou'lIt learn to bear em. 


Cato. Juba, thy father was a worthy prince, 


And merited, alas! a better fate; 
But Heav'n thonght otherwiſe. 
Tuba, My father's fate, 
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In ſpite of all the fortitude that ſhines 
Before my face, in Cato's great example, 
Subdues my ſoul, and fills my eyes with tears. 
Cato. It is an honeſt ſorrow, and becomes thee. N 
Juba. My father drew reſpect from foreign climes : 
The kings of Afric ſought him for their friend; 
Kings far remote, that rule, as fame reports, 
Behind the hidden ſources of the Nile, 
In diſtant worlds, on t'other fide the ſun : 
Oft have their black ambaſſadors appear'd, 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zama. 
Cato. I am no ſtranger to thy father's greatneſs. 
Juba. I would not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, 
But point out new alliances to- Cato. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 
To arm Numidia in our cauſe, and court 
Th” aſſiſtance of my father's pow'rful friends? 
| Did they know Cato, our remoteſt kings 
1 Would pour embattled multitudes about him: 
{ - Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 
Doubling the native horror of the war, 
And making death more grim. ' 
Cato. And can't thou think 
Cato will fly before the ſword of Cafar ! 
" Reduc'd, like Hannibal, to ſeek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afrie! y 
Juba.” Cato, perhaps 
I'm too officious ; but my forward cares 
Would fain preferve a life of ſo much value. 
My heart is wounded, when I ſee ſuch virtue 
Afflicted by the weight of ſuch misfortunes. 
Cato. Thy nobleneſs of ſoul obliges me, | 
But know, young Prince, that valour ſoars above 
What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 
Fheſe are not ills; elſe would they never fall 
On Heav'n's firſt fav'rites, and the beſt of men; 
The gods in bounty work up ſtorms about us, 
That give mankind occafion to exert | 
Their hidden ſtrength, and throw out into practice 
Virtues 
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Virtues which ſhun the day, and lie conceal'd 
In the ſmooth ſeaſons and the calms of life. 

Tub. I'm charm'd whene'er thou talk'ſt ! I pant 

for virtue ! 

And all my ſoul endeavours at perfection 

Cato. Doſt thou love watchings, abſtinence, and 
Laborious virtues all? Learn them from Cato: [toil, 
Succeſs and fortune muſt thou learn from Caeſar, 


14. ALTAMONT and HoRaTto.—Rowe. 


Alt. ET this auſpicious day be ever ſagred, 

No mourning, no misfortunes happen on it ; 
Let it be mark'd for triumphs and rejoicings ; 
Let happy lovers ever make it holy, 
Chuſe it to bleſs their hopes and crown their wiſhes ; 
This happy day that gives me my Caliſta. 

Hor. Yes, &ltamont ; to-day thy better ſtars 
Are join'd to ſhed their kindeſt influence on thee ; 
Sciolto's noble hand, that rais'd thee firſt, 

Half. dead and drooping o'er thy father's grave, 
Completes its bounty, and reſtores thy name 
To that high rank and luſtre which it boaſted 
Before ungrateful Genoa had forgot 

The merit of thy god-like father's arms; 
Before that country which he long had ſerv'd, 
In watchful councils and in winter camps, 

Had caft off his white age to want and w 

And made their court to faction by his ruin. 

At. O great Sciolto! O my more than father ! 
Let me not live, but at thy very name 
My eager heart ſprings up and leaps with joy. 
When I forget the vaſt, vaſt debt 1 owe thee, 
Forget! (but tis impoſſible), then let me 
Forget the uſe and privilege of reaſon, 

Be driven from the commerce of mankind, 

To wander in the deſart among brutes, 

To bear the various fury of the ſeaſons, 

The night's nawholeſome dew, and noon-day's heat, 
To he ihe ſcorn of earth, and curſe of Heav'n. 


Hor. 
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Hor. So open, ſo unbounded was his 

It reach'd even me, becauſe I was thy friend. 
When that great man I lov'd, thy noble father, 
Bequeath'd thy gentle ſiſter to m 

His laſt dear Geddes and legacy of friendlhip, 
That happy tye made me Sciolto's fon ; 

He call us his, and, with a parent's fondneſs, 
Indulg'd us in his wealth, bleſs'd us with plenty, 
Heal'd all our cares, and fweeten'd love itſelf. 


Alt. By Heav'n, he found'my fortunes ſo abandon 'd, 


That nothing but a miracle could raiſe em; 
My father's bounty, and the ſtate's ingratitude, | 
Had ftripp'd him bare, nor left him ev'n a grave; 
- Undone myſelf, and ſinking with his ruin, 
] had no wealth to bring, nothing to fnoconr him 
But fruitleſs tears. - 

Hor. Yet what thou couldſt thou ddt, 
And didſt it like à ſon; when his hard — 
Urg'd and aſſiſted by Lothario's father, 
(Foe to thy houſe, and rival of thy greatneſs), 
By ſentence of the etuel law, forbade | 
His venerable corpſe to ref} in earth, 
Thou gav'ſt thyſelf a ranfom for his bones; ; 
With piety uncommon didſt give up 
Thy hopeful youth to ſlaves who ne'er knew mercy, 
Sour, unrelenting money-loving villains, 
Who laugh at human nature and forgiveneſs, 
And are, like fiends, the factors of deſtruction. 
Heav'n, who beheld the pious act, approv'd it, . 
And bade Sciolto's bounty be its proxy, | 
. Tobleſfs = filial virtue with abundance. 


I 5. Horatio and CaltsTa.—Rowe. | 


Hor. Onxcrvx me, fair Caliſta, 
If I preſume, on privilege of friendſhip, 
To join my grief to yours, and mourn the evils 
- That hurt your peace, and quench thoſe eyes in tears, 
Cal. To ſteal unlook'd for on my private ſorrow, 


7 A: not the man of honour, nor the friend, 


But rather means the ſpy. 


Hor. 
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Hor. Unkindly ſaid ! 
For, oh! as ſure as you accuſe me falſely, 
I come to prove myſelf Caliſta's friend. 
Cal. You are my huſband's friend, the friend of 
1 Altamont. | 

Hor. Are you not one? Are you not join'd by 
Each interwoven with the other's fate? [Heav'n, 
Are you not mix'd like ſtreams of meeting rivers, 
Whoſe blended waters are no more diſtinguiſh'd, 

But roll into the ſea one common flood ? 
Then, who can give his friendſhip bat to one? 
Who can be Altamont's and not Caliſta's,? 

Cal. Force, and the wills of our imperial rulers, 
May bind two bodies in one wretched chain ; 
But minds will {till look back on their own choice. 
So the poor 1 in a foreign realm, | 
Stands on the ſhore, and ſends his wiſhes back 
To the dear native land from whence he came. 

Hor. When ſouls that ſhould agree to will the ſame, 
To have one common object for their wiſhes, 

Look different ways, regardleſs of each other, 
Think what a train of wretchedneſs enſues ; 
Love ſhall be baniſh'd from the genial bed, 
The night ſhall all be lonely and unquiet, 

And ev'ry day ſhall be a day of cares. 

Cal. Then all the hoaſted office of thy friendſhip, 

Was but to tell Caliſta what a wretch ſhe is; 
Alas ! what needed that ? 
Hor. Oh! rather ſay, 
I came to tell her how the might be happy; 
To ſoothe the ſecret anguiſh of her ſoul, 
To comfort that fair mourner, that forlorn one, 
And teach her ſteps to know the paths of peace. 

Cal. Say thou, to whom this paradiſe is known, 
Where lies the bliſsful region ! mark my way to it, 
For, oh! 'tis ſure, I long to be at reſt. | 

Hor. Then—to be good is to be happy ;—angels 
Are happier than mankind, becauſe they're better. 
Guilt is the ſource of ſorrow; tis the fiend, 


With 


1H avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
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With whips and ſtings ; the bleſs'd know none of this, 

But reſt in everlaſting peace of mind, 

And find the height of all their heav'n is goodneſs. - 

Cal. And what bold paraſite's officious tongue 
Shall dare to tax Califta's name with guilt ? 

Hor. None ſhould; but *tis a buſy talking world, 
That, with licentious breath, blows, like the wind, 

As freely on the palace as the cottage. 

Cal. What myſtic riddle lurks beneath thy words, 
Which thou wouldſt feem unwilling to expreſs, 
As if it meant diſhonour to my virtue? 
Any with this ambiguous hung phraſe, 

And let thy oracle be underſtood. 
Hor. Lothario! | 
Cat. Ha! what wouldſt thou mean by him ? 
Hor. Lothario and Caliſta thus they join 
_ Two names, which Heav'n decrecd ſhou'd never meet; 
Hence have the talkers of this populous city, 
A ſhameful tale to tell for pyblic ſport, 
Of an unhappy beauty, a falſe fair one, 
Who plighted to a noble youth her faith, 
When ſhe had giv'n her hqnour to a wretch, 
Cal. Death and confuſion ! have I liv'd to this! 
Thus to be treated with unmanly infolence ! 
To be the ſport of a looſe ryflian's tongue 
Thus to be us'd! thus! like the vileft creature 
That ever-was a flave to vice and infamy. | 

Hor. By honour and fair truth, you wrong me much 
For, on my ſoul, nothing but ſtrong neceſſity | 
Could urge my tongue to this ungrateful office : 

I came with ſtropg reluctance, as if death 

Had ſtood acroſs my way, to fave your honopr, 

Yours and Sciolto's, yours and Altamont's; _ 

Like one who ventures-through a — fp 

To fave his tender wife, with all her bruod 

Of little fondlings, from the dreadful ruin. 
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